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PR etsurance. Too, 


by performing an essential service 
to the insurance industry, makes its 


contribution to the public welfare. a 
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GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 








dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 
Casualty - Fidelity - Surety Fire - Inland Marine 
fecident & Health Ocean Marine 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
Midwestern Department: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO, 








F e 7 
South Carolina Insurance Company 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS $2,000,000 


PALMETTO BLDG., COLUMBIA, S. C.—111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 
4 FENCHURCH AVE., LONDON—39 AMALIEGADE, COPENHAGEN 











UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


33 34 35 36 37 36 30 WO Mi 42 43 BY NK NG OW? MB WO 60 BI 62 


——1952-— = = --19583—— 
30 Fire 90 30 Fire 
& Cas. Stocks & Cas. Stocks 


January 31 171.4 191.7 198.6 209.5 
February 29 168.9 184.7 194.7 203.1 
March 31 . 172.4 193.5 192.8 200.8 
April 30 170.7 185.2 187.6 195.5 
May 31 176.0 189.4 187.8 194.9 
June 30 184.3 198.2 182.1 191.7 
July 31 184.0 201.7 188.2 196.6 
August 31 187.2 198.8 185.9 193.3 
Home Office September 30 185.4 194.9 

October 3! _. 187.8 194.7 


60 John Street New York City eae Ee 











The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's daily stock price 
indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
The 90 stocks and the $0 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 











BUILDING COST INDEX 
SCHROEDER HOTELS 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL NORTHLAND 
Green Bay, Wis 


HOTEL WAUSAU 
Wausau, Wis 


$ 
: 
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HOTEL DULUTH 
Duluth, Minn 


HOTEL ASTOR 33 34 35 36 37 36 30 4O ui 42 43 4H US 86 U7 NB 48 BO 6 62 


Milwaukee, Wis 


Avg. July Avg. July 

1939 1953 1939 1953 
Boston 210 588 Minneapolis 202 553 
New York 219 60! Kansas City 209 534 
Buffalo 205 602 = St. Louis 208 574 
Baltimore 198 583 Atlanta 186 639 
Philadelphia 196 581 Dallas 171 524 
Pittsburgh 219 581 New Orleans 194 599 
Cincinnati 209 559 Denver 195 524 
Cleveland 206 573 Seattle 196 574 
Chicago 205 544 = San Francisco 183 526 
Indianapolis 206 588 Los Angeles 167 556 
Detroit 208 596 —— — 
Milwaukee 209 613 National Average 200 580 


HOTEL RETLAW 
Fond du Lac, Wis 


HOTEL LORAINE 
Madison, Wis 


HOTEL CALUMET 
Fond du Lac, Wis 


ee ee ee 


HOTEL VINCENT 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. 


ee 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
We aim to serve our many Insurance Company system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 

. A allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
friends, executives and agents. the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel— 
and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings 


SPetete*a%e Furnished through the courtesy of American Appraisal Co. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 1953 Range 
High Low 

Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 118 108% 
Aetna Insurance Company HA, 
Agricultural Insurance Company (old) .... 91%, 
Agricultural Insurance Company (new) ... 34 
American Alliance Insurance Company .... Bs) 
American Automobile Insurance Company . 52% 
American Equitable Assurance Company .. 31 
American Insurance Company 2614 
American Re-Insurance Company 39 
American Surety Company .... 64% 
Automobile Insurance Company . 93 
bankers & Shippers Insurance Company .. 5S 
Loston Insurance Company 3894 
Camden Fire Insurance Association Qn, 
Continental Casualty Company S814 
Continental Insurance Company 82%, 
Kmployers Group Associates HAs 
Employers Reinsurance Company | 
Federal Insurance Company (old) ........ 101% 
Federal Insurance Company (new) 24% 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark) 
General Reinsurance Corporation 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company 
(ireat American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. ¢ 
Home Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co, 
National Casualty Company 
National Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Company 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Northwestern National Insurance Company 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (old) 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (new) 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
Pacific Indemnity Company 
Peerless Casualty Company 
Phoenix Insurance Company ......... 
Providence Washington Insurance Co 
Providence Washington Insurance Co 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York 
Republic Insurance Company (Texas) 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Seaboard Surety Company (old) 
Seaboard Surety Company (new) 
Security Insurance Company (New Haven) 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
U. 8S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (old) 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (new) 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


LIFE COMPANIES 


Aetna Life Insurance Company (old) 
Aetna Life Insurance Company (new) 
Colonial Life Insurance Company ° 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Continental Assurance Company 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (old) 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (new) 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
Travelers Insurance Company 


August 
31, 1953 
113% 
51% 
28% 
31% 
4415 

29 
251% 

37 

56 

78 
h3i4 
32 
201 


82% 
70% 

48% 
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This America Fore advertisement 
is appearing in the following National Magazines— 
* SATURDAY EVENING POST * LIFE * TIME x 
* NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC * NEWSWEEK * FORTUNE * 
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Leading Features . 


EDITORIALS 


The Editors’ Corner 
Letters 
Semi-Annual Experience 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Driver's Age and Accidents—(Victor F. Veness) 

The Catalyst in Foreign Trade—(George Inselman) 
The Miscellaneous Expense Benefit—(Paul W. Stade) 
Collecting Earned Premiums—-(Thelma Ray Osborne) 
High Claims and Awards—(Chase M. Smith) 

We Are Dragging Our Feet—(Paul H. Blaisdell) 
Life-Saving Reflections 

Ownership of Expirations—(John F. Neville) 

Excess Insurance—(Braddock, Rogers and Stellwagen) 
Complete Destruction—(Lloyd L. Temple) 

The Judge Says—(Thomas E. Lipscomb) 


OFFICE METHODS 


Modern Aids te Office Efficiency 

What Holds Women Back?—(Helen G. Irwin) 
Booklets 

Office Services—(Guy Fergason) 

How to Sell New Procedures—(F. C. Heidemann) 
Office Equipment Directory 


SALES & EDUCATION 


The Last Six Feet—(Robin S. Williams) 

Garage Liability Policy—(Leroy W. Fieting) 

Anyone Can Make a Survey—(Clarence L. Donze} 
Personal Articles Policy—(Francis X. O'Leary) 

Business Builders—(M. H. Blackburn) 

C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—(American Institute) 
The Selling Parade—(Charles B. Roth) 

Selling Tips from the Home Office 

Quiz of the Month—(Insurance Society) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Accident & Health Developments 
Behind the Losses 

Best's Stock Index, Insurance Stock Quotations 
Buyers’ Round Table 

Company Developments 

Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses 

Fire Prevention Week, 1953 

Home Office and Field Appointments 
Legal Spotlight 

Loss Control 

Loss Logic 

New Publications 

Reports on Companies 
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THESE FACILITIES... 


For producers’ convenience we maintain 
special Underwriting and Service Departments 
which keep in close touch at all times with condi- 
tions affecting Fire, Automobile, Ocean & Inland 
Marine, and all Kindred Lines. 


These Specialized Facilities enable our pro- 
ducers to take care of their clients’ most modern 
insurance needs. Fullest inquiries about and use 
of them are invited. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 











Pioneers in Multiple-line Underwriting 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL 
INSURANCE C0. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


FIRE © CASUALTY * BONDS 


Edward T. Harrison, Chairman of the Board 


Gordon S. Yeargan, President 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA Admitted 
Hartford Mutual Ins. Co. .........ccccccccces Bel Air, Md. 


ARIZONA Admitted 


Eagle Star Ins. Co., Ltd., (U.S. Branch) ..New York, N.Y 
Merchants & Manufacturers Ins. Co. ...... New York, N. Y. 


ARKANSAS Admitted 
Assurance Company of America ........New York, N. Y. 
General American Casualty Company ..San Antonio, Texas 
Mid-Century Insurance Company ........ Los Angeles, Cal 


CONNECTICUT Admitted 
American Marine and General Ins. Co. .... New York, N. Y 


GEORGIA Admitted 
American Mercury Ins. Co. ............ Washington, D. C 
Insurance Company of Texas 


1 Dallas, Texas 
Standard Reliance Ins. Co. 


Pie asa wees ds eae Lincoln, Neb. 


INDIANA Incorporated 
Universal Life & Acc. Ins. Co. .......... Bloomington, Ind 
Associates Income Ins. Co. .............. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Admitted 
National Insurance Underwriters .......... St. Louis, Mo 
Trenpport tomemtlty Co. oo soc cscnscoss es Los Angeles, C 
Universal Underwriters Ins. Co. .......... Kansas City, 


KANSAS Admitted 
Dees ee AUS CO nace wtb keeexde's Neenah, 
ene rae ieee 


KENTUCKY Admitted 
American Live Stock Insurance Co. ............ Geneva, III. 
Capitol Indemnity Insurance Co. .......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Transport Insurance Company 
Withdrew 
Hardware Indemnity Insurance Co. ...... Minneapolis, Minn. 


MAINE Examined 


Edgecomb Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Edgecomb, Me. 
Woolwich Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............. Woolwich, Me. 


Dallas, Texas 


MARYLAND Admitted 
Geien! Trational Ins. Co. occ cdicccccviecvcsces Omaha, Neb 
eer SON AAS GO, oak chk ove os edecseee Columbia, S. C. 


MASSACHUSETTS Examined 
Massachusetts Indemnity Ins. Co. ............ 3oston, Mass 


MICHIGAN Admitted 
Excess Mutual Reinsurance Co. Wilmington, Del 
Personal Indemnity Co. (Limited Mutual) ..Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ns Se Ee ie re ee eee Cincinnati, Ohio 


MISSOURI Licensed 
Meramec Mutual Insurance Co. ............ ...Clayton, Mo 
Admitted 
Halifax Insurance Co. Halifax, N. S 
Pan American Casualty Co. Houston, Texas 
menective Insurance. Co. 6.6... ci ccccccseevss Cincinnati, Ohio 
Standard Casualty Company ............ Sioux Falls, S. D. 


NEVADA 
South Carolina Ins. Co. Columbia, S. C. 
ee IN AR os v's nb oa Fa rabs be haw New York, N. Y 


MINNESOTA Admitted 
American Mar. & Gen. Ins. Co. .......... New York, N. Y 
South British Ins. Co., Ltd. (U.S. Branch) 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Standard Casualty Company ............ Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Admitted 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Examined 


Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co. Concord, N. H. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





NEW YORK Incorporated 
Exchange Co-operative Windstorm Reinsurance Co. 
Hornell, N.Y 

\dmitted 

Balboa Ins. Co. 

Equity General Ins. Co. 
Withdrew 

American Fire Ins. Co. 


Examined 

American Alliance Ins. Co. ............New York, N. 

American National Fire Ins. Co. ........New York, N. 

Cherry Valley Roseboom & Westford & Otsego Co. 

Ins. Co, Cherry Valley, N. 

Great American: Ins: Gok «2.0 ccc cencewes New York, 

Madison-Onondaga Mutual Fire Ins, Co. ..Chittenango, N. 

Pacific Coast Fire Ins. Co. .. Vancouver, B. 

Rochester-American Ins. Co. ....»New York, N. 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 

Mid-Century Ins. Co Los Angeles, Cal 


OHIO Admitted 
All American Casualty Co. ...Chicago, Hl. 
Guarantee Company of N. A. ............ Montreal, Que. 
Transatlantic Reinsurance Co. New York, N. Y 
Examined 
kron Hospital Service Association Akron, Ohio 
Western Reserve Mutual Casualty Co. ......Wooster, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA Examined 

Luzerne Mutual Fire Ins. Co. Hazelton, Pa. 
Mahoning Mutual Fire Ins. Co. Tamaqua, Pa 
Main, Beaver & Black Creek Mutual Fire & Storm Ins. Co. 

Bloomsburg, Pa 
Neffsville Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............. Lititz, Pa. 
Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co. of Schuylkill Co., Hegins, Pa. 
Pottsville Mutual Ins. Co. . Orwigsburg, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND Admitted 
First National Ins. Co. Seattle, Wash. 
Northwest Casualty Company . Seattle, Wash. 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. ................ LeRoy, Ohio 
The Pioneer Co-op. Fire Ins. Co. ........ Greenville, N. Y. 
Examined 
Patrons Fice. Benet AGM oo cc icies scvewss Chepachet, R. I 
Tiverton & Little Compton Mut. Fire Ins. Co. 
Tiverton, R. I. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Security Mutual Casualty Co. 
Examined 
les COSC MO, GOb ccs coecc cde séueeaus Columbia, S. C. 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Caroma Camsity: Ine: Cos. 6. s svineescas’ Burlington, N. C 
Cimarron Casualty Co., Inc.” .... 6.0. cccess Manhattan, Kan. 
Citizens Casualty Co. New York, N. Y. 
Coal Operators Casualty Co 
Horace Mann Mut. Cas. Co 
Insurance Company of Texas 


Chicago, Ill 


TENNESSEE Admitted 

Grangers Mutual Ins. Co. ........cccee. Middletown, Md. 
UTAH Admitted 

Salfour-Guthrie Ins. Co. 

Industrial Indemnity Co. 

Veevamt Inemtence Co. i... cccccccsccacs New York, N. Y 
VIRGINIA Licensed 

Eastern Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . Richmond, Va. 
WISCONSIN Admitted 

Citizens Casualty Company ............ New York, N. Y 

South Carolina Insurance Company Columbia, S. C. 
WYOMING Admitted 

Exchange Insurance Association 
ONTARIO Admitted 


Buffalo Ins. Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 

“wee Gifemt Baar Tee: Ge. oc osccecdecics Montreal, Que. 

Saskatchewan Mutual Ins. Co. ..+++++e9askatoon, Sask, 
QUEBEC Licensed 

The Great Eastern Ins. Co. .......ccee- Montreal, Que. 
Admitted 


ere San Francisco, Cal 


Chicago, Ill. 


Adriatic Ins. Co oe Trieste, Italy 
Withdrew 

American Union Ins. Co. .......ccccccs New York, N. Y. 
Millers National Ins. Co. Chicago, Ill. 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where insurance company officials and agents 
will always find the friendliest of welcomes! 


in Atlanta * The Dinkler-Plaza 
in Birmingham * The Dinkler Tutwiler 
in Montgomery ° The Dinkler-Jefferson Davis 
in New Orleans * The St. Charles 
in Nashville * The Andrew Jackson 


CARLING DINKLER, Pres. 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., V.P. & Gen. Mgr. 

















Loss requires proof 
of current actual 
cash values..are your 
clients prepared? 


@ Reliance on book values for insur- 
ance is misleading and dangerous. 
Actual cash values established by 
Continuous American Appraisal 
Service furnish the proper basis for 
coverage, re-rating, and proof of loss. 
The insured will appreciate such 
counsel from you. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


® Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Then it dawned on him 


There’s always a whole lot left! 


All too often, people overlook one very important fact 
when buying fire insurance. A house will burn, but a 
house lot will not! 

Many property owners unwittingly lump building and 
land together when establishing a fire insurance figure. 
They’re spending money for coverage on something that 
fire can’t destroy anyway. On the other hand, like many 
of us, these same people are almost invariably carrying 
too little insurance on the contents of their dwellings. 


Highly inflammable clothing, rugs and furniture go beg- 
ging for protection. 

It’s a case of unnecessary coverage in one direction and 
inadequate coverage in another. If this is your story too, 
you’re spending money ineffectively and flirting with ir- 
replaceable loss. 

Better take a good look at your fire insurance coverage. 
For a good man to help you, call in The Employers’ Group 
Agent — “The Man With The Plan”. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


a 
(4 THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTO. 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For Fire, Casvalty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Pian 


This advertisement appears in full color in Time, September 28. 
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property damage lability coverage with optional pro 
vision for standard medical payments coverage. On 
page 35 this policy is analyzed and its coverages defined 
and explained. 



















wee Each year at this time we review the operating 


records for the first six months of the year of a 
representative group of fire and casualty companies to 
determine the general trends of the industry. This year 
the trend is good with the exception of the item ‘other 
investment gains or losses” which the first 
decline for this account since 1946. Semi-Annual Ea 

perience on page 15 presents the aggregate progress so 
far this year for 96 companies. 


shows 


eek In 1948 a study was conducted by the Motor 
Vehicle Bureau of New York State to determine the 
relationship between the age of a driver and the number 
of accidents in which he became involved. The study 
aroused interest so it was 
decided to compile another this year to determine any 
possible trends and to check on the validity of the first 
study. The statistics on the two studies are presented in 
Driver's Age and Accidents on page 18. 


a considerable amount of 


**k* Along with every other country, the economic 
interest of the United States is intimately related to 
its foreign trade. As conditions continually change 
throughout the world, marine underwriters must attune 
their thinking to the highly competitive circumstances 
under which they operate. Fortunately marine insur 
ance, The Catalyst in Foreign Trade, is largely un 
regulated and possesses the elasticity to meet the rapid 
changes with which it is See the 


S article on 
page 21. 


faced. 


*** With continued inflation more and more people 
have become hard pressed for money. In the great 
majority they are honest and wish to maintain their 
credit standing but emergencies, exceptional expenses 
or very olten just poor budgeting have placed them in 
a difficult position. Thus we have the credit problem 
It is troublesome now and with any substantial economi 
recession can become dangerous. A modern way of 
Collecting Earned Premiums without losing the good 
will of your customers is described in the article on 


page 29. 


**x* Considerable interest has been aroused by The 
Garage Liability Policy but basically it is nothing more 
or less than plain old-fashioned bodily injury and 
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**x* The basic factors underlying traffic accidents are 
known and safety technicians have known for many 
years how to reduce the number of such 
However, their recommendations cannot 


accidents 
prevent one 
accident or save one life until they are implemented on 
the highway. It is in this phase that We Are Dragging 
our Feet in the fight for traffic safety. On page 43 
are explained the methods by which the public can be 
aroused to the pitch necessary to cut down the toll 
exacted by traffic accidents. 


***\any motorists may have been surprised to find a 
rapidly increasing number of automobiles marked in 
the rear by light-reflecting red tape. They will find an 
account of the start and spread of this accident-pre 
venting campaign on page 53. Others, in whose com 
munities the not yet common, will want to 
know about these Life Saving Reflections which can be 
obtained at a nominal cost. 


tape 1S 


**x* Insurance managers have become more and more 
inclined to favor the retention of a sizable amount of 
their liability and the placing of the excess with insur 
ance carriers. This attitude has resulted in a number 
of problems, the most that 
The American Management Association 
deemed the matter oi sufficient importance so that last 
vear it scheduled a panel discussion on Excess Insurance 
Kxcerpts from the talks of three of the members of 
that panel are reported on page 65 


common of which is 


of capacity. 


*** Many times an agent has a prospective client who 
owns certain value which he 
would like to protect by insurance but who would not 
qualify for a personal property floater or who does 
not feel he can afford one. The Personal Articles Policy 
developed this spring offers a solution to this problem 
with advantages both for the buyer and for the agent 
who sells it. 


items of considerable 


Some of these advantages are discussed 
in the article on page 83. 


*** The first newspaper stories of a tornado or other 
catastrophe are necessarily limited pretty much to 
statistics. The facts immediately available are 
estimates of the number of dead and injured and the 
amount of property damage. Later the picture takes a 
more personal focus as the individual stories of sur 
vivors On page 87 is the personal 
a resident of Worcester, Massachusetts 
who witnessed the Complete Destruction of his home in 
the windstorm which hit that city. 


only 


become known. 


experience of 


ll 




















MR. W. 
Clearfield 
Pennsylvania 


HOWARD STEWART 


Dear Mr. Stewart: 

Your article entitled “Our Exist- 
ence” which appeared in the June 
issue of Best’s Insurance News has 
been called to my attention. I have 
read your article and while you have 
presented a certain treatment of our 
competition problems, | would like 
to call to your attention several dis- 
crepancies in your thinking. 

First, you advocate cutting com- 
missions as the solution to our prob- 
lem. John Ruskin once said that 
there is nothing in this world that 
some man cannot make a little worse 
and sell a little cheaper and the man 
who considers price only is this 
man’s lawful prey. May I refer you 
to an editorial in the July issue of 
“The Local Agent” under “Candid 
Comment” and [ quote, “If the 
stock companies are once convinced 
that the 
they will 


is doomed 
with the 
Now do you honestly be- 


agency system 


not go down 
agent.” 
lieve that the mere cutting of com- 
15% or even 10% is 
the solution to our problem? Well, 
I don’t. Your article reminds me of 
a rebater—which in this 


missions to 


business 


is the lowest type of a competitor 
we have 


and is against all state 
insurance laws. Instead of rebating 
to the insured, we in effect would 


be rebating to the companies. 


12 


The insurance business, Mr. 
Stewart, (I’m sure you'll agree) is 
different than other lines of busi- 
ness because most policyholders 
normally like to have their problems 
handled by a local representative 
and not by mail or company em- 
ployees. It is somewhat kindred to 
a doctor’s practice. 

Your article seems to advocate 
the furtherance of the non-agency 
insurance business ; because the com- 
panies would be forced to assume 
more of the work and would with- 
out a doubt want to own the re- 
newals. 

| would suggest, Mr. Stewart, 
that every night you get on your 
knees and pray that private business 
will always be present to compete 
with co-operative marketing for it 
was the competition of one with the 
other that gave each other a chance 
to exist. Unless your agency is 
different than 98% of the agencies 
operating under the American 
Agency System it would be impos- 
sible for you to exist in the event 
your commissions were cut as you 
advocate unless your volume would 
increase enormously. But I can as- 
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sure you, the smaller agencies would 
soon disappear. 

Up to this point, I’ve only criti- 
cized what you advocate without 
offering a solution. 

I have long been an advocate of 
the following: I think the various 
insurance organizations and com- 
panies throughout the nation who 
believe in the American Agency 
System have in the past been trying 
to have laws passed by their respec- 
tive state legislatures to improve the 
agents’ license or qualification laws. 
This, of course, is fine, but to date 
it has only resulted in the present 
chaotic conditions of the industry. 

My suggestion is that all efforts 
of these organizations should be di- 
rected in a channel to try and have 
the various states pass a law that 
no company could secure a license 
to operate in their state unless they 
operated under the American 
Agency System. The public seems 
to be sold on the fact that they 
would be better served under this 
system. So the fight is not between 
the Mutual vs. Stock—but rather 
the direct writer vs. mutual & 
stock companies operating under the 
American Agency System. 

Should the specialty writing com- 
panies and all-purpose companies be 
forced to pay an agent 25% com- 
missions on automobile insurance 
and the agent would own his re- 
newals—it looks like our greatest 
problem would be over. 

You'll probably question the legal- 
ity of such legislation but I under- 
stand that the state of Utah has a 
law that restricts companies from 
securing a license if they deviate 
from the rate approved by the in- 
surance commission. If this is true, 
this law has more teeth in it than 
what I’m advocating. 

So for the sake of yourself and 
your fellow agent for heaven’s sake, 
Mr. Stewart,—sell protection plus 
service, and impress upon the pub- 
lic that the members of the Amer- 
ican Agency System are compen- 
sated not alone for selling, but more 
importantly for handling a client’s 
problems throughout the life of his 
policies. 


Sincerely yours, 


JAKE DOUGLAS 
Douglas Insurance Agency 
Mason City, lowa 
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Maleimg. Friend — withthe OF Fidldmow 


“Fully informed, and sincerely interested in clients’ 
problems, he gains their confidence and respect’ 





says PHIL J. BRAUN 
Braun & Braun Agency, Flint, Michigan 


Phil J. Braun Cleft), senior partner of one of Flint’s oldest and 
most respected agencies, knows a good fieldman when he sees 
one — which helps explain Braun & Braun’s more than 30 years’ 
continuous affiliation with Fire Association-Reliance. A. Keith 
Ragel (second from right), our Marine Special Agent in the Flint 
area, runs through some attractive sales promotion aids for 
Mr. Braun and agency partners Howard G. Downing (seated), 
and Philip Jackson (“Jack”) Braun (right), Mr. Braun’s son. 
The senior Braun is a past president of the Michigan Association. 
“Jack” Braun is president of the Flint Association, and Mr. Down- 
ing is vice-president of the JCC in Flint. Keith Ragel, a popular 
figure in the Michigan Blue Goose, is also a member of the 
“Mariners,” Port of Detroit. 


“We can count on him to keep us 
posted on changes, and to evaluate 
new trends quickly and accurately” 

says WAYNE D. SHEPPARD 


“He meets our most rigorous test for 
fieldmen . . . thorough understanding 
of local problems” 
says ROSS K. BOWER 


The Dearborn Agency, Inc., Dearborn, Michigan 


This appraisal of Special Agent Ragel comes 
from the vice-president of a leading Dearborn 
agency, Wayne D. Sheppard Cupper). Both 
Mr. Sheppard and Henry J. McLaurin Clower), 
agency president, recognize the importance of 
up-to-the-minute information. And they know 
their Fire Association-Reliance man can be de- 
pended on to interpret new developments from 
an agency's point of view. Mr. McLaurin, a 
public-spirited community leader, heads the 
Michigan Chapter of the Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Foundation, and is a director of the 
state’s United Health and Welfare Fund. 





The Bower Agency, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


No small praise for Fire Association-Reliance 
man Ragel — yet it is typical of similar com- 
ments on all our fieldmen by other outstanding 
agency men from coast to coast. Ross K. Bower, 
senior partner in The Bower Agency, is espe- 
cially conscious of the “local picture.” He 
served as mayor of Ypsilanti from 1940 to 
1947, and was recently named “Citizen of the 
Year for 1953” by the Ypsilanti Chamber of 
Commerce. 





Why not take a tip from these leading agency 
men, and find out for yourself how much the 
services of the Fire Association-Reliance man in 
your area can mean to you. Just write, and we'll 
have him call. 

Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. Branches in 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San Francisco, Toronto. 
Claims and settling agents throughout the world. 


Fire Association 
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The high standards agents have established, their 
support of right principles and opposition to 

bad practices—the tenet “that the rights of the 
public are paramount,” and all their other efforts, 
have been instrumental in building a public reliance 
upon insurance that has made it a prime factor 


in the Nation’s economy. 


More than 10,000 local agents have selected The 
American Insurance Group to assist them 
in maintaining these high principles that inspire 


continued public confidence. 


Another in the $6 
lighting the mo 
qualities that dete 
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M-ANNUAL EXPERI 


Stock Companies 





REPRESENTATIVE 

group of 96. stock 

fire and casualty com- 
panies, writing nearly half 
of all business underwritten 
in this field, show improve- 
ment in underwriting for 
the first half of the year and 
generally satisfactory re- 
sults. Over-all premium 


heavily committed in the 
automobile and 
were still in the red in 1952 
broke into the black in the 
first half of 1953. Work- 
men’s compensation experi- 
ence also continued the im- 
provement first witnessed in 
1952 while premium volume 
edged upward on_ slightly 


business 


96 STOCK FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 
(Figures in thousands) 
6/30/52 


$4,827,744 
1,915,305 
34,859 
1,121,929 
1,591,641 
1,278,423 
1,140,944 
58.2 


12/31/52 


$5,122,773 
2,050,467 
31,968 
1,213,523 
1,604,756 
2,514,722 
2,365,424 
58.3 


6/30/53 


$5,189,241 
1,941,328 
35,320 
1,258,168 
1,747,758 
1,421,147 
1,277,926 
56.1 


Total Admitted Assets 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
Conditional Surplus Funds 
Case Loss Reserves .. 
Unearned Premiums 
Net Premiums Written 
Net Promiums Earned 


tLloss Ratio rates and record 


volume was up 11%, just 
about the rate of increase 
which occurred in 1952. The 
over-all loss ratio, includ- 
ing adjustment expenses 
dropped just over two 
points to 56.1% and the 
ratio was down 


*Expense Ratio 

Combined Loss & Exp. Ratio 
Underwriting P. or L 

Net Investment Income 
Other Inv. Gains or Losses 
Federal Taxes Incurred 
Dividends Declared 


expense 





t Losses and loss adjustment expenses incurred to premiums 
earned. * Expenses incurred to premiums written. 


higher 
36.3 > . 

945 employment. 
12,498 
57,168 
54,666 
23,765 
32,771 


36.3 
94.6 
70,864 
122,952 
125,294 
56,027 
76,113 


35.4 
91.5 
58,057 
62,814 

144,105 
42,307 
35,220 | up 


Reserves 
Unearned premiums were 
about 9% 

reserves 


while case 
3.7% 


higher than at year-end and 


loss were 








about one point to 35.4% 
making a combined loss and expense ratio of 91.5%. 
However, the rate of premium increase and under- 
writing experience varied considerably among carriers 
and among lines of business underwritten. 


Fire Business 


Companies engaged primarily in fire business, which 
have been writing an increasing amount of installment 
or annual renewal business, showed little or no increase 
in net premiums despite an increase in the face amount 
of policies outstanding. Declining rates and rising dollar 
losses have reduced the profit margin on straight fire 
business somewhat but the line remains comfortably in 
the black and generally satisfactory. Higher extended 
coverage rates in several important territories added to 
premium volume on this line but profit margins were 
squeezed by widespread windstorm losses. Ocean 
marine volume was lower and experience deteriorated. 


Casualty Lines 


Casualty lines continued to show improvement on 
rising volume. Higher automobile liability and property 
damage rates were more fully reflected in experience 
with the result that some of the carriers which were 
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12.1% higher than a year 
ago. As some companies do not fully review their loss 
reserves until the end of the second half, it is entirely 
possible that an increase in reserves in the second half 
may cut into the operating profits reported in the first 
half of the year. However, in the second half com 
panies should receive further benefit from rate raises 
on several important casualty lines which should tend 
to offset any reserve adjustments and the continued 
rise in loss costs. 


Investments Higher 


Net investment income was up 9.9% due to larger 
dividends, higher interest rates and an increase in in 
vested assets. Dividends declared rose by 7.5% but 
remain at the very rate of approxi 
mately 50% of net investment earnings. However, ap 
preciation in securities, which has been such an impor 
tant factor in building surplus during the period of in 
flation, became depreciation during the first half of 1953 
due to the decline in market quotations of securities 
with the result that the companies showed a substantial 
loss in the item “other investment gains or losses.”’ As 
a result, policyholders’ surplus was off 5.3% from De 
cember, 1952, the first decline in this account for the 
industry since 1946. 


conservative 





FOR YOU...FOR 


fire Prevention 


Fire PREVENTION WEEK, October 4-10, offers 
unusual opportunities for the insurance 
agent to win greater recognition for himself 
and his agency...play a major role in com- 


munity activities...and do more business! 


The Home is paving the way for you with 

big, full color advertisements like the one 

shown on the opposite page. Appearing in 

it pee national publications, these advertisements 

yor Mites nes will be read by an estimated 48,000,000 

people—your clients and potential policy- 

holders. You can take advantage of this 

advertising in your area by using the special 

material provided by The Home without cost 

to you. This material includes advertisements 

ready to go into your local newspapers, post- 
ers, sample speeches and other sales aids. 


"HE KEEPS THE HOME FIRES FRGM BURNING! 


Were oe « . 
THE HOME> 


Your Home fieldman will be pleased to sup- 
wih: 


ply you with all you need. Why not plan to 
get the most out of Fire Prevention Week 
by asking him for this material today? 


INSURE! = THE HOME* 
ond you 2" Susuronce Company 


REBUILD Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y, 
FIRE ? AUTOMOBILE +: MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, on affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 

















Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 





HE KEEPS THE HOME FIRES FROM BURNING! 


Your Home Insurance agent is a handy 
man to have around when the leaves start 
falling! He knows that even a harmless- 
looking leaf fire can suddenly blaze 

into danger. He is an expert on safety 
and his keen sense of community welfare 
makes him a true public servant. Fall 
and winter, spring and summer, your 
insurance agent works for you and your 
family, your friends and neighbors, 

your entire community. 





, . 
As an independent businessman in 
your community, the insurance agent has a 
real stake in local progress and prosperity. 
That’s one reason he does so much to 
protect the property and possessions of 
homeowners and businessmen alike. Another 
reason: he’s a good friend as well as a 
good counselor! 


Your HOMEtown Agent can serve 
you well—see him now ! 


In the century since its founding in 1853, The Home 
has worked constantly to help firemen get better equipment and to help 
prevent fires. Insurance and fire-fighting are partners in protection, 


As a full p 
he | ig it il latte four colory Hale 
ENGINE CO NO , ae vt THE HOME Wy ad will appear in: 


en 2 (2 i 
CHYusuerence ( ou poany Saturday Evening Post 
catia Sept. 26 
rie was) 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE MARINE U.S. News & World Report 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, write Sept. 25 
Casualty Insurance tidelity and Surety Bonds 





Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y 


(cs amniveasia ) Business Week — Sept. 26 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes off LUCRAULAGE 
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Nation's Business Oct. 
Pathfinder — Oct 
Successful Farming — Oct 
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HAT is the relationship 

between age of drivers and 

motor vehicle accident in- 
volvement? We are well aware that 
other factors enter the picture, but, 
nevertheless, we, in the New York 
State Bureau of Motor Vehicles, 
felt that a survey of this relationship 
would furnish worthwhile informa- 
tion for many interests. 


The First Study 


ur first study and report of find- 
ings was made in 1948. This study 
was limited to Upstate operators 
and chauffeurs and the Upstate mo- 
tor vehicle accident record of 1947; 
the Metropolitan Area, consisting of 
New York City and its bordering 
counties, was not considered for the 
reason that the files of operators and 
chauffeurs residing in the New York 
Area are housed in our New York 
City office, which would have made 
the project more complicated. More- 
felt that the information 
secured from a limited survey would 


over, we 


serve our purpose. 

The publicizing of our findings in 
this survey aroused a great deal of 
interest, and we felt that not only 
would a re later 
provide an interesting comparison, 


survey five vears 
but also would confirm or disprove 
We also de 
cided that this 1952 study should in- 
clude the entire state so that no one 


our previous findings 


cold contend that consideration of 
the Metropolitan Area would greatly 
alter the percentages stated. 


18 


VICTOR F. VENESS 
Deputy Commissioner 
New York State Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles 


Accordingly, when the complete 
record of 1952 motor vehicle acci- 
dents became available, our first proj- 
ect was to find the total number of 
fatal accidents, the total number of 


What is the relationship? 


non-fatal accidents, and the total 
number of accidents involving only 
property damage. We then compiled 
from the statistical reports of these 
accidents the number of drivers in- 
volved falling within the various age 
groups, i.e., under 18 years of age; 
18 to 20, inclusive; 21 to 24, in- 
clusive ; ete. 


Now, referring to the statewide 
experience it will be noted for illus- 
tration that drivers under age 18 
in 1952 constituted 1.4 per cent of 
the total number of drivers involved 
in fatal accidents, 1.2 per cent of the 
total number involved in non-fatal 
accidents, and 1.3 per cent of the 
total number involved in property 
damage accidents. The figures for 
the ages 18 to 20, inclusive, were 8.1 
per cent, 5.7 per cent, and 5.5 per 
cent, respectively. 


Number of Drivers 


The foregoing figures assume 
greater signifiance when related to 
the number of licensed drivers (op- 
erators and chauffeurs ) falling within 
these various age categories. In or- 
der to secure this information, we 
reviewed a four per cent sampling of 
our operators’ and chauffeurs’ files. 
There are now in New York State 
approximately 5,700,000 operators 
and chauffeurs, About fifty per cent 
of these operators and chauffeurs 
are located in the Upstate Area and 
the other fifty per cent in the Metro- 
politan Area, which comprises New 
York City and its bordering coun- 
ties. Obviously, we could not review 
every single license to record the age 
of the licensee and, therefore, we 
made the four per cent sampling in 
both the Albany and New York City 
offices of the Bureau. Each office, 
therefore, served as a double check 
on each other, and it will be noted 
that the findings approximated the 
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Satné petcentages; where there was 
a marked difference, a plausible rea- 
son seems to exist. 


Statistical authorities claim that 
a one per cent sampling of a million 
units will serve as a reliable criterion 
for generalization. If this is true, 
a four per cent sampling of more 
than five million units should be 
more than adequate and, correspond- 
ingly, more reliable. 


Under Eighteen 


Now, let us further examine the 
record, first comparing the ages of 
licensees in Greater New York with 
those in Upstate New York. In 
Greater New York, the percentage 
of licensees under age 18 is .6 per 
cent, while Upstate New York shows 
1.2 per cent; this means that there 
are approximately twice as many un- 
der age 18 drivers in Upstate New 
York. In view of the fact that driv- 
ers under age 18 are forbidden by 
our law to drive in a city of over a 
million inhabitants, it is understand- 
able why we would have half as 
many drivers under age 18 in 
Greater New York; their number 
would largely come from the border- 
ing counties constituting the 
Greater New York or Metropolitan 
Area. 


It will be further noted that 
drivers between the ages of 18 and 
20, inclusive, constitute 3.3 per cent 
of the Greater New York drivers, 
compared with 4.3 per cent Upstate. 
This would seemingly indicate that 
young people in New York City do 
not become licensed drivers at the 
earlier ages ; this may be due to sim- 
ple economics and the fact that other 
means of transportation are so read- 
ily available. 

When we compare the percentages 
in the age categories from age 21 to 
age 60, the variation between the 
Greater New York and Upstate 
New York drivers is of slight ac- 
count. However, it is again signifi- 
cant that the number of drivers over 
age 60 and “65 and over”, particu- 
larly in Greater New York, shows 
a marked decrease compared with 
the percentage Upstate. This would 
indicate that grandfather apparently 
does not want to cope with New 
York City traffic, and probably em- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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METROPOLITAN NEW YORK 


Driver Age 

1952—Accident Involvement 
Property 
damage 


Age of Drivers ee 
Drivers %e Jo Non-fatal % 


Under 18 . 0.2 118 
18-20 RS 3.4 2,819 
21-24 11.2 6,031 
25-29 20.5 13,341 
30-39 30.7 23,967 
40-49 17.0 17,367 
50-59 11.2 9912 
60-64 ‘ 3.9 2,038 
65 & over 3.7 19 947 


-_, 


79 
3,486 
8,713 

19,453 
34,994 
26,904 
15,962 
3.200 
1,701 
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Totals 100.0 100.0 76,540 100.0 114,582 


ATE NEW YORK 


Driver Age 

1952—Accident Involvement 
Property 
damage 


Age of Drivers 
Drivers % Fatal Non-fatal 
Under 18 
18-20 
21-24 
25-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-64 
65 & over 


32 1.9 
168 97 5,541 
11.8 7,383 

17.1 11,602 

24.0 18,611 

15.7 12,831 

10.8 8,421 

4.2 2,360 

48 2,228 


1,696 3,343 
10,698 
14,972 
22,839 
36,722 
26,093 
17,593 

5,235 

5,021 
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Totals 100.0 100.0 70,673 142,516 


TOTAL—NEW YORK STATE 
Driver Age 

1952—Accident Involvement 
Property 
damage 


Age of Drivers 
Drivers % Fatal Non-fatal % 
Under 18 33 
18-20 3. 188 
21-24 : 269 
25-29 é. 414 
30-39 ; 5904 
40-49 22.9 370 
50-59 16.3 253 
60-64 5.0 96 
65 & over 5.0 93 


1,814 
8,360 
13,414 
24,943 
42,578 
30,198 
18,333 
4,398 
3,175 


3.422 
14,184 


Totals 100.0 2,310 100.0 147,213 100.0 


COMPARATIVE STUDY—UPSTATE NEW YORK 


Driver Age Accident Involvement 
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What are they looking for? 


Security in one form or another. And, for most of them 
you can do nothing. They are beyond your boundaries. 


How about the people within your scope—your 
insureds, specifically—are you selling them enough 
of the right kind of insurance? Basic to that, of 
course, is renewal of Fire and allied coverages in line 
with TODAY ’S values. That’s one 
road to security—one they can count on. 


OYAL: LIVE] 
rosea Croup 2» S) 


CASUAL RE RINE » SURETY 
Fe fh 


iso willl Myst ORK 38, N.Y 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. + THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD ©» ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA © NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA + AMERICAN AND FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY + THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY UTD. © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Driver's Age—Continued 


ploys a chauffeur, while his brother 
Upstate maintains that he is hale and 
hearty at 75 or 80, and able to safely 
negotiate country roads without fear 
or favor. 


Re-examination 


Incidentally, grandpa can cite 
the record to prove that he has a 
disproportionate number of acci- 
dents. It should be noted, however, 
that drivers over 65 in New York 
State who become involved in a re- 
portable accident, or convicted of a 
major violation, are called in for an 
examination of eyesight and hear- 
ing and given a road test. It is un- 
deniable that persons over age 65 
are reaching the ages when physical 
infirmities are apt to exist; we aim 
to be fair with grandpa and keep 
him on the road just as long as he 
can drive with safety to himself and 
other users of the highway. 

It is noteworthy that the accident 
involvement of drivers under and in- 
cluding age 20, unfortunately, has 
not improved, The record of drivers 
between the ages of 21 and 24, in- 
clusive, continues unfavorable, but 
it will be observed that there has 
been substantial improvement. In 
fact, the unfavorable disproportion- 
ate percentage of accident involve- 
| ment extends through ages 25 to 29, 
| inclusive, on the complete New York 
| State survey (12.5 per cent licensed 
| drivers to 17.9 per cent in fatals, 16.9 
| per cent in non-fatals, and 16.5 per 
cent in property damage). Inciden- 
| tally, Greater New York, with 26.8 
| per cent of its drivers between the 
| ages of 30 and 39, shows involve- 
ment of 30.7 per cent in fatals, 31.3 
| per cent in non-fatals, and 30.5 per 
cent in property damage. Could it 
|be that drivers in this age category 
are driving more hours in the day 
and longer distances? Perhaps we 
should not attempt to explain or 
rationalize, but simply reveal the 


tacts. 





Finally, it appears with respect to 
drivers over 40 that life not only 
begins at 40, but continues,—with 
a relatively good record of safe driv- 
ing practices ; they appear to be good 
liability insurance risks. We hope 
that the information secured will be 
of interest and value ; the tables may 
be studied without need of further 
explanation or comment. 








S EVERCHANGING con- 

ditions throughout the world 

manifest themselves in vari- 
ous forms from time to time altering 
the pattern of international trade to 
coincide with new developments, ma- 
rine insurers here and in other lands 
find it necessary to keep in step and 
attune their thinking as to rates and 
coverage under highly competitive 
circumstances to the changing pic 
ture with reasonable elasticity so as 
to implement and facilitate foreign 
trade. 


For Our Welfare 


The United well as 
others, needs an optimum volume of 
international trade the significance 
of which should not be underesti 
mated as a medium for our welfare 
and the maintenance of friendly re 
lations with other nations. For ex- 
ample, it is reported that the British 
and the Japanese would starve if 
deprived of imported food. We, our- 
selves, in the United States require 
tea, coffee, spices, tin, rubber and 
other industrial raw materials. 

To give some indication as to the 
magnitude of foreign movements, 
the records disclose that during the 
year 1952, over 12,000 commercial 
vessels entered New York Harbor 
and departed therefrom during the 
same period, the bulk of which were 
going to or coming from foreign 
lands. 


States, as 


During the fiscal year ending July 
Ist, 1953, a record breaking total of 
7,410 ocean-going commercial ships 
used the Panama Canal. 

The lessened activity of foreign 
trade in the United States reportedly 
continues with some exceptions due 
in part to dollar shortages in foreign 
countries, import quotas and other 
obstacles which follow in the wake 
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Assistant Manager 
Marine Office of America 


of the inability of our foreign cus- 
tomers to find the dollars to use for 
the purchase of American goods. 

The interdependence existing be- 
tween foreign trade and marine in- 
surance is self-evident and the im- 
portance of both to the welfare and 
good will of nations has been at- 
tested to in vital form on more than 
one occasion. 

One of the underlying and neces- 
sary devices serving to further for- 
eign trade is the customary form of 
marine insurance policy internation 
ally understood and acceptable by 
merchants and bankers throughout 
the world. Marring the picture, how 
ever, are the nationalistic tendencies 
on the part of certain countries to- 
ward the elimination of a free marine 
insurance market giving rise to dis- 
tortions and complications not con 
ducive to the promotion of foreign 
trade. In one instance, this myopic 
“closed door” attitude has reportedly 
resulted in economic imbalances of 
rather serious proportions. 

In an endeavor to clarify the po 
sition in countries embracing these 
short-sighted policies certain bus- 
iness interests within the orbit of the 
West Hemisphere have joined to 
gether and established the Hemi 
spheric Insurance Conference meet- 
ing periodically in countries of its 
members for the purpose of foster 
ing and promoting “open door” poli 
cies with respect to marine insurance 

Under date of May 12th, 1953, the 
National Foreign Trade Council, 
Inc. New York reported that the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations adopted a resolution 
protesting discrimination in trans 
port insurance. Further, the San 


Francisco Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently declared its position as fol- 
lows: 

“Recent foreign government actions 
have made it difficult to secure ade- 
quate insurance protection in accept- 
able currencies. Our Government 
should secure elimination of 
criminatory practices and obtain 
clauses in treaties to secure equality 
of treatment to these im- 
pediments to flow of international 
trade.” 


dis- 
remove 


In recent years many foreign gov- 
ernments, by exchange regulations, 
by restrictive laws, and by the action 
of governmental purchasing agencies 
and quasi-governmental corpora- 
tions have required marine insur- 
ance on shipments to or from these 
countries to be placed in their own 
market. As a result, American im- 
porters and exporters frequentiy 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
arrange adequate insurance for their 
own protection and in an acceptable 
currency. The cumulative effect of 
these restrictions is to impede seri- 
ously the flow of international trade. 
We urge therefore, that our govern- 
ment continue to press for the cessa- 
tion of discriminatory practices in 
the field of marine transport insur- 
ance, and renew endeavors to obtain 
a Clause in international trade treat- 
ies whereby neither nation shall im- 
pose any measure of a discrimina- 
tory nature, preventing or hindering 
the importer or exporter of products 
of either nation from obtaining ma- 
rine insurance on such products in 
companies of either nation 


The Japanese Treaty 
In the Japanese Treaty signed at 
Tokyo on April 2nd, 1953, a non- 
discrimination clause of that nature 


(Continued on the next page) 





Foreign Trade—Continued 


was included which it is anticipated 
will very likely set the pattern for 
future commercial treaties entered 
into with foreign nations. More- 
over, foreign discrimination against 
American marine insurance com- 
panies has been attacked on two 
Senatorial fronts in view of which 
something of a concrete nature may 
emerge to neutralize the nationalistic 
trend, 

The new found freedom achieved 
within recent years in certain liber- 
ated areas was accompanied in many 
cases by flagrant demonstrations and 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
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S—=losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Millions Dollars=— 


disorder resulting in the utter dis- 
regard for the property rights of 
others giving rise to conditions which 
reportedly left the authorities largely 
ineffective. What previously fell 
into the category of ordinary theft 
and pilferage had grown into mob 
depredations. Marine underwriters 
insuring goods in transit to these 
places suffered heavy losses which 
were reflected in materially higher 
insurance rates. 

Recent reports from these foreign 
lands indicate some betterment in a 
rather spotty way. Viewing it in an 
optimistic light and given time these 
disturbed conditions should clear up 
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particularly as the initial enthusiasm 
of the people spends itself and the 
full realization strikes home that the 
basic essential of a fundamentally 
free society is the maintenance of a 


. high degree of law and order. 


Theft and Pilferage 


Losses by theft and pilferage par- 
ticularly on cargoes of a theft appeal 
nature continue to pose a problem 
for marine insurers. But it must be 
admitted that theft and pilferage 
losses of a rather prolific scope have 
also created a domestic problem in 
view of which and in recognition of 
the existence of this evil certain 
steamship companies, insurance com- 
panies, truckmen and warehousemen 
in New York City, joined together 
to form what is now known as the 
Security Bureau under the guidance 
of a capable investigator. One of 
the purposes of the Bureau is to im- 
plement and cooperate with local au- 
thorities in a combined effort to 
combat this problem in the Port of 
New York and the results have been 
encouraging. It is said that the Se- 
curity Bureau is co-operating with 
local authorities in Philadelphia, 
Boston and elsewhere, and to good 
advantage according to results. 

Legislation has been enacted in 
New York authorizing a two-state 
waterfront commission with powers 
to bear down on racketeers operating 
in the crime-ridden Port of New 
York. Identical legislation assuring 
New Jersey’s participation in the 
program has been approved in that 
state. In view of its interstate nature 
the legislation will go to Congress 
for final approval. Meantime, how- 
ever, it is said the two states will 
move ahead on a cooperative basis. 
This legislation symbolizes the out- 
pouring of the indignation of an 
aroused people and a unanimous 
Legislature determined to end or- 
ganized piracy, extortion and eco- 
nomic wrecking on the waterfront 
of the greatest port in the world. It 
is not unlikely that this legislation 
may be tested in the Courts. 


Packaging 


One of the post-war problems 
which reached rather acute stages 
was the question of inadequate pack- 
ing. Higher costs for labor, wood and 
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kindred things which go into the 
overall cost of packing gave rise to 
lower standards of export packing 
which in turn seriously augmented 
marine insurance losses by pilferage, 
damages, etc. Complaints from for- 
eign buyers reached our Department 
of Commerce to the degree where a 
representative of that Department 
came to New York and served notice 
at a meeting comprising groups rep- 
resenting marine insurance, steam- 
ship companies, merchants and 
others that unless steps were taken 
to remedy the situation strict pack- 
ing standards adopted during the 
late war by the Government might 
be imposed on the export trade by 
legislation. 

To combat the problem a pack- 
aging committee of the Maritime 
Exchange was formed consisting of 
representatives of the industries 
aforestated and improvement re- 
sulted although this is one of the 
facets of the business that requires 
a high degree of what might be 
termed eternal vigilance to keep it 
on a level keel. 


Competitive Rates 


Attributable to highly competitive 
conditions both at home and abroad, 
marine insurance rates on ocean 
cargo have reached what is probably 
the low in the past decade. The con- 
traction of foreign trade along with 
enlarged and expanded insurance 
facilities both here and abroad has 
produced a competitive situation on 
cargo insurance probably without 
precedence. 

Following the close of hostilities 
in World War IT, many vessels were 
lost or damaged by striking derelict 
mines and something over four hun- 
dred vessels met their Waterloo this 
way. Apart from Korea and other 
potential trouble areas, this is one 
reason why the demand for war risk 
insurance continues. 

Realizing the shortcomings of the 
method of insuring war risks on 
cargoes during World War I, ma- 
rine underwriters in this market 
formed the American Cargo War 
Risk Reinsurance Exchange in 1939 
for the purpose of writing war risk 
insurance. About one hundred fifty 
companies in this market, both do- 
mestic and admitted companies, par- 
ticipated in this Exchange for vari- 
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ACCOUNTS 


The First Order 


Goop Insurance Accounts, the aim of every 
enterprising Agent, usually begin with an all 
important— First Order. Here is the oppor- 
tunity you have worked for—to demonstrate 
your fitness to handle additional insurance the 
prospect may have or may need, 


Discuss the insured’s protection requirements 
before the policy is issued. Be sure the 
amount of insurance is adequate and that the 
policy form you select is the best one for the 
purpose. It will pay well to deliver the first 
policy personally and make sure its coverage 
and terms are understood and that it meets 
the insured’s desires. 


Stress the value of personal service and en- 
courage the prospect to call upon you if he 
should have a claim so you can relieve him of 
unfamiliar detail. Aim to establish for your- 
self the role of insurance advisor whose ex- 
pert counsel is available at all times on any 
insurance problem. 


The Special Agents of the seven Fire and 
two Casualty Companies of the Commercial 
Union-Ocean Group work closely with agents 
and brokers to help make the first order a 
stepping stone to the next one. 





ous percentage interests agreeing to 
reinsure one another's cargo war 
risks. This arrangement served the 
public well, both as to underwriting 
capacity and rates. Things move 
fast during wartime and procrasti 
nation is often fatal, but with such 
a huge market available in ‘one 
basket,” so to speak, the placing of 
large lines on cargoes was greatly 
facilitated with minimum effort. 
Most, if not all readers, will recall 


the devastating U-boat campaign 


immediately following Pearl Harbor. 
For a period of three months or 
more and until the Allies were able 
to establish effective methods of de- 
fense to counter the vicious U-boat 
activities marine underwriters suf 
fered astronomical losses which in 
many cases wiped out a good meas 
ure of the reserves accumulated over 
several Commercial war 
risk rates reflected the seriousness 
of the situation and the War Ship 


decades. 


(Continued on page 104) 
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HE miscellaneous 

benefit presents a problem in 

that the claim cost of this 
benefit is increasing to the point 
where it is seriously affecting the 
loss ratio, Of course, experience 
varies as between different policies. 
With those in which the provision 
has not been broadened, in which it 
is still subject to reasonable restric- 
tions, experience has not been un- 
favorable. But with policies the mis- 
cellaneous expense benefit of which 
has been broadened, losses are elud- 
ing control and consequently experi- 
ence is turning sour. Control of 
losses is the indispensable factor in 
keeping experience on an even keel. 


ex] vense 


Inflation 


Under the impact of competition, 
and in order better to meet the needs 
of the insuring public, the trend 
until now has been to broaden the 
benefit. Other things being equal, 
this would not necessarily have re- 
sulted in bad experience, assuming 
a proportionate increase in the pre- 
mium charge. However, deep down 
below the surface, spreading its ten- 
tacles like an octopus, lurk the forces 
of inflation, to which our present 
trouble can be attributed. 

Hospitals, like all endowed institu 
tions, have been hard hit by inflation. 
Their cost of operation has increased 
out of all proportion to their regular 
sources of revenue. Endowments 
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have dwindled. Government grants- 
in-aid for the support of indigent 
patients are imadequate. Hospital 
facilities have had to be enlarged to 
accommodate more patients, to fur- 
nish medical care formerly obtained 
in doctors’ offices, and to keep pace 


The indispensable factor 


with progress in medical techniques ; 
all of which has required large capital 


expenditures. Labor cost, which is 
the big factor in hospital overhead, 
has increased in the 
spirals set in motion by higher wages 
obtained by organized labor in in- 


response to 


dustry. The cost of food is no less a 
problem for hospital dieticians than 
for the average housewife. The re- 
sult is that hospitals have been 
thrown onto their own resources and 
have had to look for new sources of 
revenue. 

Just as increased cost of produc- 
tion in consumption goods is passed 
along to the consumer, so the in- 
creasing cost of hospital maintenance 
has been passed along to the paying 
patients. Today a large percentage 
The 
claims made upon the insurance car 
riers have increased accordingly. If 
within reason, this is doubtless as it 
should be. We solicit hospital in 
surance. We are in somewhat the 
same position as the Irishman who 
started chasing a bull around a tree 
and suddenly found to his dismay 
that the bull was chasing him. 


of these patients are insured. 


Not a Specific Benefit 


Now as to the effect of all this on 
loss experience under hospital poli- 
cies in general and the miscellaneous 
expense benefit in particular. Hos- 
pital policies generally provide a 
specified per diem benefit for board 
and room during confinement in a 
hospital as a result of sickness or ac- 
cidental injury. Surgical coverage 
may be included, usually in the form 
of a schedule of surgical operations 
and specified benefits. Other com- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Expense Benefit—Continued 
mon hospital expenses are indemni- 
fied under a miscellaneous hospital 
expense provision, the specific bene- 
fits of which vary considerably in 
different policies. Unlike the daily 
hospital benefit and the scheduled 
surgical benefits, both of which pay 
specified amounts of indemnity, the 
miscellayeous expense benefit is not 
so specific and in some policies, no- 
tably group, it is wide-open. 
Miscellaneous expense provisions 
fall into the two broad classifications, 
allocated and unallocated. The al- 
located form enumerates the par- 
ticular services or expenses for 
which the company will pay. The 
items may be respectively limited, 
but as a rule they are subject to a 
maximum over-all The 
unallocated form miscella- 
neous expenses under a blanket pro- 
vision, which, as a rule, is subject 
to a maximum over-all limitation. 


limitation, 
covers 


The over-all limitation is usually 
expressed as the product of the daily 
hospital benefit for a given number 
of days, ranging from five days to 


twenty days or more. In some cases 
no limit is expressed, but with per- 
haps rare exceptions this is only true 
of group hospital insurance. How- 
ever, there is no fundamental differ- 
ence between the miscellaneous ex- 
pense benefit in individual policies 
and in group policies. The problem 
is common to both types. 


Three Main Items 


In the allocated forms the expenses 
covered are specifically stated. Orig- 
inally there were three main items 
of expense: Operating room charge, 
anesthesia, and laboratory fees. This 
has been extended to include such 
items as X-rays, surgical dressings 
and splints, drugs and medicines, 
oxygen, hypodermics, blood trans- 
fusion, and the expense of ambulance 
service to and from the hospital. 
The unallocated benefit is _ still 
broader, because it covers just about 
any and every item of therapeutic 
expense. 

We have shown that hospitals 
have had to find new sources of 
revenue, The charge for room and 
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board has been increased in the past 
ten years by as much as 100% or 
more in densely populated urban 
areas. While this has increased the 
loss ratio, it has not become a serious 
problem, because of the specific limi- 
tation on this benefit, the rate for 
which presumably would be based 
upon an expectation of maximum 
payment at least in large urban 
areas. Neither has it created a seri- 
ous problem with the schedule of 
specific surgical operation fees. It 
has, however, become a serious prob- 
lem in the case of the broader forms 
of the miscellaneous expense benefit, 
which may now have to be restricted. 

Specific instances illustrating the 
cause of the trouble are not lacking 
and it will be useful to consider 
some of them. In this connection, 
we are fortunate in having access to 
a timely article, based on independ- 
ent research printed in the April 
issue of the American Magazine, 
entitled “Your Hospital Bill; Why 
it is so high and what you can do 
about it,” by Albert Q. Maisel. 

It is not our purpose in this paper 
to put the hospitals on the spot. We 
have tried to present their problem 
fairly. In solving their problem, 
however, they have created our prob- 
lem. With no intention to indulge in 
recrimination, but with the intention 
of examining facts pertinent to our 
subject, we have been authorized to 
quote from Mr. Maisel’s article, 
which is carefully documented. 

He quotes Dr. Lucius R. Wilson, 
who stated, “It has been the long- 
standing custom of hospitals to in- 
crease charges for auxiliary services 
and keep room charges at a low fig- 
ure, so the daily rate, when quoted, 
will not seem exorbitant to the pa- 
tients.” Mr. Maisel cites a California 
hospital in which the semi-private 
room charge in 1941 averaged $6.30 
per day, but “by 1948 this charge 
had been increased to an average of 
$12.50—almost 100%. But main- 
while, the daily cost of extras had 
jumped by more than 400% ; from 
$4.13 a day in 1941 to $18.10 a day 
in 1948.” 

“A recent check of the charges of 
four leading Boston hospitals showed 
that their semi-private room rates 
averaged $12.62 per day, but extras 
ran their bills up to $19.16 for every 
twenty-four hours. The actual cost 
of hospitalization turned out to be 
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more than 50% higher than the 
quoted room charges had led most 
patients to anticipate.” 

“Studying both large and small 
hospitals in the Detroit area, the ad- 
ministrative director of a local hos- 
pital reported that pathological lab- 
oratories represented only 242% of 
hospital expenses but produced more 
than 8% of hospital income. The 
average hospital incurred 3.5% of 
its expenses in the purchasing, pre- 
paring, and administrating of medi- 
cines. But these same hospitals, on 
the average, collected 10.7% of their 
income from billing the cost of these 
medicines to paying patients.” A 
specific instance quoted is the injec- 
tion of a 100,000-unit dose of peni- 
cillin, the charge for which ranged 
from a low of $1.00 to a high of 
$2.85; whereas hospitals can pur- 
chase their penicillin, according to 
Mr. Maisel, at a cost of only 22¢ for 
such a dose. 


X-Ray Treatment 


Most miscellaneous expense pro- 
visions cover X-rays. It has be- 
come a widespread practice with 
hospitals to make a routine chest 
X-ray of every patient upon entering 
the hospital, for which a charge is 
included in the hospital bill. This 
is hardly a legitimate expense under 
a policy covering sickness and acci- 
dental injury. We have also been 
presented with bills including rou- 
tine charges for gastro-intestinal 
X-rays. We have even been charged 
for such unusual services as creating 
a file, maintenance of hospital rec- 
ords, and floor nurse service. An- 
other unusual charge with which we 
have been presented is for ambu- 
lance transportation where the pa- 
tient returned home for the Christ- 
mas holiday after which he went 
back to the hospital. This, of course, 
was no fault of the hospital. We 
cite it simply as an unusual charge, 
for which payment may be expected 
under a wide-open miscellaneous 
expense provision. We cite these 
examples simply by way of illustra- 
tion. In order to deal with a problem 
we must first understand the prob- 
lem. 


Let us now consider some meas- 
ures taken by companies to deal with 
the problem. We have checked with 
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million dollars, the amount of 


and the Canal Zone. 


beneficiaries. 


The Largest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company in the World 


MUTUAL BEWEFIT HEALTO & ACCIDENT 





Here’s the check that made it 


the bank, it brought to a total of 500 


MUTUAL of OMAHA, largest exclusive health and accident com- 
pany in the world. This check was another regular payment to a 
policyowner who had been disabled for 18 years. (Mutual of Omaha 
has paid him more than 43 thousand dollars.) 


Its BENEFITS that folks want when they buy insurance. 
BENEFITS, plus prompt, local, personal service. Mutual of Omaha 
has an outstanding record for prompt payment of benefits through 
110 service offices in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii 


Since 1951, MUTUAL of OMAHA has paid benefits at the rate of 
more than a million dollars a week, to policyowners and their 


When this check cleared 


benefits paid over the years by 
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a number of companies, to which we 
are indebted for much helpful infor 
mation. 

One approach has been to utilize 
the principle of co-insurance by pay- 
ing half of the first $100 of such ex- 
pense and all of the excess. Our 
correspondent states, “Our plan is 
simply to provide 50% co-insurance 
on the first $100 of miscellaneous 
expense and cover the balance 100%. 
Our formula is predicated on the re- 
duction of coverage in the first $100 


of expense, to enable us to pay every 
thing thereafter. It is not completely 
an “open-end” contract, since the 
miscellaneous benefit covers only the 
expenses incurred during the period 
covered by the room benefit, which 
is ninety days.” The provision in 
this policy reads as follows: 
“Miscellaneous hospital expense: 
The company will pay the insured 
fifty (50%) per cent of the first one 
hundred ($100) dollars of miscella 
(Continued on page 74) 
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An advertisement similar to this appears in SATURDAY EVENING POST, September 19, and in NEWSWEEK, October 19 
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Daniel Webster delivering his famous reply to Robert Y. Hayne in the U. S. 
Senate—1830. From the painting by G. P. A. Healy in Faneuil Hall, Boston. 


Oreat American Oroup 


( 
Insurance Comput: Wise counsel 
‘y NewYork / 


Probably no single utterance of any American did more to 
help unify this country than Daniel Webster’s famous “Glorifi- 
cation of the Union” speech. Seldom before or since has such 
wise counsel been expressed so eloquently. 


Now, as in the past, wise counsel is essential to our personal 
and business welfare—not least in matters of insurance. That’s 
why many people depend upon the Great American Group of 
Insurance Companies for the expert guidance they need in 
planning all-around insurance protection. 

Great American has more than 17,000 local agents ready to 
advise you. Any of these, or your own broker, will gladly apply 
their seasoned experience to your own insurance problem. 


Great American Group 
of Srsurance Companies 





GREAT AMERICAN « GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY + AMERICAN ALLIANCE - AMERICAN NATIONAL + DETROIT FIRE & MARINE + MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE - ROCHESTER AMERICAN 


WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES FOR PRACTICALLY ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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NEVER ordered this policy! 

What’s the idea of sending me 

this bill?” The customer on the 
telephone is very indignant. “What 
are you fellows trying to do here, 
anyway ?” 

You patiently explain that the in- 
surance broker or agent renewed the 
policy when the old one expired as 
a matter of custom and courtesy. 
You tell him he was covered for a 
period of time up until cancellation, 
and any losses during that period 
would have been paid by your com- 
pany. Now will he kindly send you 
a remittance for the amount due ? 


A Familiar Problem 


If you work in or around 
credit department, 
this problem. It’s one that is cer- 
tainly familiar—and becoming more 
familiar all the time. The reason is, 
more and more people are hard- 
pressed for money. 


the 
you'll recognize 


They don’t want 
to pay any bills they can avoid. And 
the accepted practice of automatic 
renewals by insurance agents and 
brokers appears to 
“out.” 


give them an 

Recent discussions with top in 
surance executives indicate a definite 
change in the economic picture. 
“There is more of a collection prob- 
lem today,” says an officer of one 
major casualty company. “This 
calls for increasing vigilance in the 
handling of borderline or ‘fringe’ 
credit accounts. There is apparently 
little or no connection between the 
growing problem and the rates cur- 
rently being charged.” 

While the difficulty is not acute at 
present, careful control is indicated. 
A number of small businesses are 
finding the going hard these days. 
Casualty insurance is generally an 
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essential requisite to their operation, 
especially if they are dealing with 
banks. Obviously the security must 
be protected. The result is that a 
few operations, finding themselves 
pressed to the wall financially, resort 
to fraud to retain coverage. To do 
this, they simply go from one agent to 
another, obtaining policies with one 
company after another, and getting 
sixty to ninety days “free” coverage 
from each in turn, or for as long as 
they can stave off cancellation. 


This is not as common, however, 
as instances where people simply ac- 
cept policies they cannot afford. Are 
there any remedies for this situa- 
tion? There are—within limitations. 
Insurance executives feel that one 
big step would be for greater caution 
in the selling of policies. It would 
be impractical, if not undesirable, to 
obtain complete credit ‘nformation 
on each purchaser. However, brok- 
ers and agents should not permit ac- 
counts to run as much as sixty days 
before sending a first bill, for the en 
tire amount. 

Where practical, an initial pay- 
ment should be obtained at the time 
of sign-up. The question can be 
asked, “I suppose you'll want to clear 
the balance when we send you your 
statement in thirty days, Mr 
If necessary, 


: Jones Tr 
the agent can add, “If 
that is inconvenient, suppose we 
make it half in thirty, and the rest 
in sixty?” 

Although it is sometimes awkward 
to discuss payment at the time of 
sale, 
ficial. 
gation. 


such a discussion is often bene 
It clarifies the assured’s obli 
And it makes clear that he 
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is covered from that date on. This 
will help reduce any possible disputes 
later. 

A spokesman for one company 
says, “We must accept the fact that 
many of these payment failures are 
not necessarily the fault of the agent 
or broker. One of our best people 
recently told me, ‘You fellows spend 
all kinds of time, trouble and money 
helping us sell. But you don't do 
anything about helping us collect.’ ” 

Another credit manager for a 
large casualty group claims his com- 
pany does give help and suggestions 
along this line. “Personal contacts 
are constantly being made by our 
held men in attempts to work out 


hetter collection-relations,” he says. 


How Much Pressure? 


It is bad business for the com- 
panies to have unpaid accounts on 
their books. And it is equally bad 
business for the agent or broker. 
Highly important to him is the fact 
that hé earns no commission if the 
premium isn’t collected. But equally 
important is the fact that too many 
bad accounts just don’t look good on 
the agent’s record. “We don’t keep 
a written record,” said one credit 
executive, “but the office is well 
aware of those representatives who 
have too high a percentage of ‘bad 
ones, 

What does 


agent is 


a company do when an 
unable to collect? How 
much pressure is it justified in using 
with due consideration to expense, 
expediency and good public rela- 
tions ? Many companies have adopted 
a plan flexible enough for their 
individual needs, yet capable of 
handling collection of earned premi- 
ums of all types, and audited pre 
1 Cantts 


sed on the next page) 
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Collecting Premiums—Continued 


miums on compensation insurance. 
This is to use a demand form fur- 
nished by professional collection ag- 
encies handling a volume of insur- 
ance business. The demand form 
most frequently used consists of an 
original and three copies of a notice. 
The usual procedure is this: 


1. The original demand is sent the 
assured, telling him that unless pay- 
ment is made within ten days, it will 


be placed with the bureau for col- 
lection. 

2. At the same time, a copy goes to 
the agent, telling him of the compa- 
ny’s intention to place the account 
with the collection agency after ten 
days. It adds that no commission 
will be due him after that date. 

3. A copy is retained by the com- 
pany. 

4. A copy is sent to the collection 
agency. 

5. If the account is not reported 
paid or canceled within the stated 
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It is the constant aim of the owners and the management of the 
Insurance Exchange to keep the facilities and service of Chicago’s 
largest office building thoroughly modern and up-to-date. 

For example, consider elevators. Several banks of Electro-matic 
elevators of the latest design have just been installed in the 
Insurance Exchange. And in line with the trend toward air condi- 
tioning, five floors of the Insurance Exchange South have been 
completely air conditioned. dl 

These improvements are merely steps in a long range modern- 
ization program. Plans are being made that will still further en- 
hance the prestige of the Insurance Exchange as one of the nation’s 
finest office buildings. 

Your space inquiries are invited and will receive our prompt 
attention. 
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L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
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period, it is automatically listed and 
acknowledged by the collector. Any 
accounts collected by use of this 
form are released by the collector 
without charge. 


A Number of Advantages 


lf payment is not made in conse- 
quence of the demand, the collector 
begins activity immediately on the 
tenth day. This procedure has a 
number of advantages. For one 
thing, the “third party approach” 
used yields a percentage of recovery 
on which no fees or commissions are 
due the collector, helping reduce fu- 
ture collection costs. It saves a good 
deal of correspondence and paper- 
work by providing notice to all par- 
ties, including files, and transfers 
the claim to the collector’s office au- 
tomatically, without effort. And it 
materially reduces time-lag, where 
immediate action is necessary to ob- 
tain optimum results. 

The steadily increased use of de- 
mand forms by leading insurance 
companies indicates that it is an ef- 
fective procedure in debt-reduction. 

Insurance accounts differ from 
merchandise or service accounts in 
the minds of the purchasers. People 
understand that they must pay for 
groceries or hardware, or for medi- 
cal or legal services “because the 
doctor did something for me.” But 
protection against loss is, to their way 
of thinking, an intangible, ephem- 
eral “nothing.” It may be sus- 
pected that they class it along with 
gambling debts, where the consid- 
eration for payment is simply an op- 
portunity to win. Perhaps not 
everyone thinks along those lines, 
but actions frequently suggest it. 


Speed Is Essential 


Because of this “intangibility” 
speed is essential to liquidation. All 
claims deteriorate with age, but none 
as rapidly as insurance claims. The 
U.S. Department of Commerce has 
issued figures showing that average 
claims drop 10% collectability in 
sixty days, 33% in six months, and 
55% ina year. 

However, experienced insurance 
men believe their type of claim loses 
collectability at a far more rapid 
rate. One says, “We try to have our 
agents surrender any bad accounts 
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immediately—as soon as they know 
they can’t collect. The demand form 
procedure is then followed, and we 
are geared to use it rapidly, without 
waste motion or time.” 

What happens to accounts that 
are not paid as a result of the de- 
mand form? If payment does not 
come in from the customer within 
the time specified, the collection ag- 
ency begins immediate activity. Us- 
ually this consists of a prompt per- 
sonal contact to determine the reason 
for nonpayment. “I didn’t want the 
policy,” or “I sold the car” are com- 
mon complaints. The collector usu- 
ally finds it’s a question of selling the 
assured on his responsibility. At 
times he must determine the truth of 
excuses through investigation of mo- 
tor vehicle records, study of corre- 
spondence, and so on. If the excuse is 
temporary misfortune, arrangements 
are made for time-payments. Should 
lack of funds be a chronic condition, 
conferences may be needed to work 
out a budgeting or financing pro- 
gram. 


Where Assets Are Available 


Where investigation discloses, for 
instance, that funds do exist contrary 
to the debtor’s claim, stronger argu- 
ments are used. It is tactfully pointed 
out to him that assets are avail- 
able and that he is in fact able to 
pay if he wishes. He is told it is 
essential to his personal credit rat- 
ing. As a final point, he may be told 
that legal action will be recom- 
mended in the face of continuing 
refusal. 

The filing of a suit should not, of 
course, be lightly undertaken. A 
thorough study of the file and all 
circumstances should be made, to 
anticipate any possible defenses, le- 
gal or equitable, that may exist. 
This will include checking with ag- 
ent or broker to find out if the policy 
has been returned or remains with 
the assured. In most states, suits 
may be filed by the collection agency 
itself, through its regular attorney. 
In a few states, collectors do not 
sue, and will therefore request the 
company to take the action, or make 
whatever arrangements in this re- 
gard may be required under the law. 

A considerable number of debtors 
will be found to have “skipped”. 
The collector has developed a num- 
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Ove: 40% of all businesses damaged by a serious fire or 
windstorm never reopen—even though most of them have 
insured their buildings, fixtures and stock. The reason, of course, 
is that few businesses can stand the drain of a long period with- 
out earnings while repairs are being made. 


Such failures need not happen. A business can insure the 
earnings it might lose after a fire or other disaster. Called Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance or Earnings Insurance, this form of 
protection affords the businessman a much-needed cushion 
against misfortune. Earnings Insurance protects a firm not only 
against the total loss of income resulting from a complete shut- 
down, but also against a partial loss in earnings if it is unable 
to carry on some portion of the business. 


There is nothing complicated or expensive about Earnings 
Insurance. It is highly useful and ordinarily costs less per $100 
of coverage than insurance on your building and other physical 
assets. Yet a loss in income could be much more serious than 
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the property loss you might suffer. 


Ask a competent, independent insurance agent or broker to 
help you determine how much Earnings Insurance you need to 
protect your business against failure. 
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ber of techniques for finding many 
of these. These involve use of pub- 
lic and private records, telephone 
calls to neighbors, landlords, other 
creditors, and references. In some 
areas collection agencies maintain 
an information exchange which is 
productive of leads. 

Very often the agent who sold the 
policy is in possession of information 
or can suggest someone to contact. 
Usually the collector will be autho- 
rized by the company to contact the 


agent or broker directly for this 
purpose. 

If the assured operated a business, 
suppliers are contacted, along with 
usual credit sources. There is at 
present a significant increase in the 
number of business failures. Should 
bankruptcy be filed in a particular 
case, the collector will obtain neces 
sary information. Arrangements are 
then made for a claim to be entered. 
A watch is kept to see if assets ma- 


(Continued on page 72) 
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American Pioneers 


In 1802, just three years after Providence Washington 
was founded, the endstroke engine “Hero” started its 
fire fighting duties at Warren, Rhode Island. Now care- ; 
fully protected by the town government, the sturdy Progressive Protection 
hand bucket served continuously for one hundred years.‘ Since 1799 
This pioneer apparatus is the oldest known American 
made fire engine in existence. 
Providence Washington . . . the oldest stock insur- 
ance company in New England . . . also is a pioneer in 
providing progressive protection. 


site PROVIDENCE 
Join with the thousands of agents who now pro- WASHINGTON 


vide dependable insurance protection in their 

communities through the Providence Washington Sus ia 
; 7 

Insurance Company. 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY + 20 WASHINGTON PLACE, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
There are Providence Washington Branch Service Offices in principal cities and Agents from coast to coast, 





ALES GLANTS 


from other Fields 


THE LAST SUX FEE 


HE most important spot in 

selling is that small area in 

which your prospective cus- 
tomer, his money, and your propo 
sition are all together at the same 
time. When those three things—the 
customer, his money, and your prod 
uct—get within six feet of one 
another, that’s when salesmanship 
gets a chance to assert itself, 


A Delicate Operation 


Welding the three into a signed 
order or a completed sales is a deli- 
cate operation. The degree of skill 
with which this operation is per 
formed, and the frequency of its 
repetition, determine the salesman’s 
personal income and the eventual 
success of his company, to a large 
extent. 

You may travel six miles or six 
blocks to reach your 
office, or he may cover the same dis 
tance to visit with you, but that last 
six feet is the deep, treacherous 
moat in the crossing of which many 
a sale is lost forever. 

Whether times are good or bad; 
whether we are in a sellers’ market 


customer's 
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or a buyers’ market, we can’t do 
business at all without customers. A 
lot of don’t realize how 
much of the old-time selling knack 
they have lost during recent years. 
The new men don’t know how, and 
the old men have forgotten how 


salesmen 


all of which nets down to the same 
thing. 


DISTRICT 
MANAGER 





“Just remember what a farm is—barns, 
fences, cows, pigs, chickens and tractors." 


Permanent business friendships 
and accounts are built through keep- 
ing the customer’s requirements and 
needs in mind and basing your sales 
appeal on what is good for him, 
rather than spending so much time 
telling about you and your wonder- 
ful company. 

Recently an unfamiliar salesman 
representing a well-known company 
called on me. It so happens that we 
have never bought anything from 
them, although I understand they 
are a good outfit. 


Strangest Argument 


rhe young chap who entered put 
up the strangest and most negative 
sales argument I’ve ever listened to. 
He said something like this: 

“Our company wasn't able to sell 
you anything during the war nor 
during the years right after the war, 
hecause we were booked to capacity 
with orders from old customers. 
Well, we are pretty well caught up 
now, and we are ready to take on 
some new accounts. If you are in 
the market for our products, I think 
we can take care of your order.” 
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Wea like to tell you that he cut his score from 
137 to 73 and became the club champion, with a mantel 
loaded with trophies. Actually, this is his story: 


What with club dues and caddie fees costing what they 
do, it was only natural that he needed more money. 

It was only natural, too, that he turned to Mutual Benefit 
Life as a nice, pleasant way of getting more money. 

And when he 

found how readily 


it could be sold Cait ROMER 


because of the 

many exclusive features, it was 

only natural that he gave up 

golf completely and spent 

the time he’d ordinarily be ® 
using in blasting out of 

sand traps in gathering in more ) 
of those nice commission checks. 

Of course, it’s up to you whether \ 
you give up golf completely. 

Lots of smart brokers keep right 

on playing golf and selling Mutual 
Benefit Life at the same time. 

And while it’s questionable whether 
their scores will ever get any 

lower, there’s no doubt about their 
incomes going a lot higher. The 

General Agent in your area can 

prove it to you, if you'll “ae 


give him the chance. 


THE 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey gs 
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Sales Slants—Continued 


I felt sorry for him because he 
was completely ignorant of the fun- 
damentals of good salesmanship. He 
should have remembered that not 
only was he his company’s repre- 
sentative for the duration of the in- 
terview, he was the company. 

The salesman holds a position of 
real responsibility when he walks 
into the office of a prospect or cus- 
tomer. He is a personal representa- 
tive. What he says, how he acts, his 
attitude and demeanor will be cred- 
ited to, or charged against, his com- 
pany as a whole. 

Some top salesmen are old in 
years, but they continue young and 
pliable in their ability to adapt them- 
selves to new times, new problems, 
and new obstacles. They are pro- 
ducers. 


Living in the Past 


But the old-timer who is hopeless 
is the man who is living in the past. 
I mean the man who will spend 
more time recounting his past ex- 
ploits and his successful selling ef- 
forts of over ten years ago than he 
will in selling his product. 

Then he may have another bad 
habit that can communicate itself to 
the younger members of the sales 
staff. He may be one of those tired 
old-timers who has seen everything, 
done everything, been through every- 
thing, and can tell right at the start 
that the proposition is no good. 


{t Won't Work 


He sits back in the sales meeting 
and listens to the details of the new 
campaign. Despite the enthusiasm 
aroused, he will lean over to his 
neighbor and say in a stage whisper, 
“We tried that twenty years ago— 
won't work.” He’s the one sales 
managers worry about. 

Salesmen can often make or break 
the companies for whom they work, 
depending upon the attitude they 
have toward the customer. Salesmen 
must be merchandisers and business- 
men, who understand their obliga- 
tions to the company and its cus- 
tomers. Their continued employ- 
ment, like the company’s success, 
depends completely on the good will 
of that customer, and the number of 
times he comes back. 





HE insurance provided by 

the garage policy actually is 

nothing more or less than 
plam-old-fashioned bodily injury 
and property damage liability cov- 
erage with optional provision for 
standard medical payments coverage. 
Except for the medical payments 
coverage, the policy does not afford 
“accident” insurance in the sense of 
protecting the person injured or 
damaged against his loss regardless 
of legal fault on the part of the in- 
sured. As is true under all forms 
of liability insurance, the insurance 
company obligates itself to pay on 
behalf of the insured only such claims 
which the law would require the 


insured to personally pay if he had 
no insurance protection. 


Custom Tailored 


The policy is a “standard provi- 
sions” form custom tailored to af- 
ford the protection needed by those 
engaged in the sale, repair and serv- 
icing of automobiles against liability 
arising out of hazards common and 
peculiar to these businesses and em- 
bodies certain features not commor 
to other standard liability policy 
forms. It is, for instance, the only 
standard policy form under which 
protection is extended to employes, 
as such, against their personal li- 
abilities arising out of other than 
animal or vehicle accidents. 


The basic grants of coverage are 
broad and rather comprehensive, 
and cut across customary definitions 
of specifically identifiable hazards. 
But it does not supply blanket pro- 
tection against all hazards in the 
manner of the truly comprehensive 
policy forms. For instance, neither 
independent contractors’ coverage on 
structural alterations or new con- 
struction work, or contractual liabil- 
ity coverage is included. Nor is it 
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a “package”’ policy, such as the store 
keepers’ liability policy. Variations 
in the nature and scope of the opera- 
tions and consequent exposures of 
those engaged in various phases of 
the automobile business are recog- 
nized and the policy can be said to 
be at least quasi-schedule in form. 
The policyholder has some option in 
selecting the risks against which he 
needs and wishes to buy protection. 
To this end, for example, the risks 
or hazards insurable are divided into 
two divisions or “definitions of 
hazards.” Division 1 is designed 
to cover the hazards common to the 
business of selling automobiles at 
retail. Division 2 is designed es- 
pecially for the policyholder who 
is engaged in the various phases of 
servicing automobiles but not in 
their sale. 


Generally stated, the policy pro- 
vides the equivalent ci owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ coverage on 
the insured garage, parking lot or 
service station premises; manufac- 
turers’ and contractors’ coverage 
with respect to garage operations 
performed on or away from the 
premises ; product coverage with re- 
spect to goods sold and work per- 
formed by the insured; and auto- 
mobile coverage. 


The grants of liability coverages 
are provided in three sections of in- 
suring agreement I, actually consti- 
tuting three separate insuring agree- 
ments: Coverage A—Bodily injury 
liability, Coverage B—Property 
damage liability, and Coverage D 
Property of others in charge of the 
named insured. 

The broadest grant of coverage, 
from a hazard and risk standpoint, 
is that provided by division 1 of 


the policy “Definition of Hazards.” 
Under this division, the basic liabil- 
ity insurance afforded under insur- 
ing agreements A and B is made 
applicable to the sale, repair, servic- 
ing, storing or public parking of 
automobiles, trucks, trailers, tractors 
including farm tractors, farm ma- 
chinery and implements, whether de- 
signed to be power driven or horse 
drawn, and in fact, any and every 
kind of equipment which is capable 
of moving on land under its own 
power, and equipment which is de 
signed for incidental use therewith. 
The definition of hazards also ex 
pressly extends the coverage to op- 
erations which are incidental to the 
main business of the insured as an 
auto dealer, an automobile garage, 
service station or parking lot. The 
insurance applies to all premises used 
by an insured in conducting his 
garage business ; all operations which 
are necessary to the conduct of such 
business; and all operations which 
are incidental to such business. Cov- 
erage is not limited to operations 
which are incidental to such business. 
Coverage is not limited to operations 
on and from designated iocations, 
or to operations which are both 
necessary and incidental to the con 
duct of the insured’s garage busi 
ness. 


Definition of 'Premises” 


The intended purpose of afford 
ing coverage automatically at and 
in connection with all premises used 
for garage business is provided by 
a definition of the word “‘premises”’ 
in the policy. This definition reads : 
“The unqualified word premises 
means premises operated by the 
named insured for the purposes in 
sured hereunder, and includes the 
ways immediately adjoining.” 


(Continued on the next page) 





Garage Liability—Continued 

The premises uses and operations 
covered under divisions 1 and 2 
of the “Definition of Hazards” are 
identical with but one exception. 
The sale of automobiles, farm ma- 
chinery and related equipment is not 
included under division 2. Except 
for the dealer hazard, the business 
risks insured against in division 2 
are exactly the same as those insured 
under division 1}. 
cant difference 
and division 2 coverage 
automobiles. 


The most signifi- 
between division ] 
pertains to 


Ordinarily, little difficulty is en- 
countered in identifying operations 
which are necessary to the conduct 
of a policyholder’s automobile sales 
agency or repair shop. A different 
situation often presents itself with 
respect to determining whether an 
operation which is not necessary to 
the conduct of an insured’s garage 
business is still “incidental’’ thereto. 
The answer, will, of course, depend 
upon the particular facts of 
case, 

“Incidental” denotes something 
that is subordinately connected or 
related to the principal business of 
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Hunting IS hazardous. That's why agents will be writ- 
ing thousands of Hunter’s TRIPMASTER policies this fall. 
Hunting and a// other accidents are covered 24 hours a day, world 
wide. Policies provide from $5000 to $50,000 Death & Dismem- 
berment; $250 to $2500 Accident Medical Expense. Issued for 
any period from 3 days to 6 months. Write for TRIPMASTER 
sales kit today. Available in all states. 
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selling, repairing or servicing auto- 
mobiles. Obviously, an operation or 
business activity which is wholly 
unrelated to an insured’s automo- 
bile or garage business is definitely 
not an “incidental” operation, 
whether conducted on or from the 
same premises at which a garage 
business is conducted. 

Coverage applies to the ordinary 
premises accident claim—to the case 
of the customer who falls down the 
basement stairway while looking for 
the washroom, or to the bystander 
struck in the eye with a steel chip 
while watching a mechanic chisel a 
rivet from a brake shoe in exactly 
the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent as if the named insured had 
owners’, landlords’ and tenants’, or 
manufacturers’ and contractors’ in- 
surance under a schedule or other 
form of general liability policy on 
his garage or service station. 


Product Coverage 


There is no specific grant of prod- 
uct coverage in the garage policy. 
It exists because this risk is within 
the scope of the bodily injury and 
property damage liability insuring 
agreements and is not excluded any- 
where in the policy. It protects the 
insured against legal liability for in- 
juries to people or damage to the 
property of others arising out of 
defects in goods sold or in work 
performed, provided the injury or 
damage is caused by accident and 
any property damaged is not in the 
insured’s charge at the time of its 
damage. 

A typical example is the case in 
which a front wheel comes off a 
customer’s automobile while being 
driven along the highway by the 
customer causing the automobile to 
upset and be badly damaged, and 
injury to its passengers. If the 
owner and occupants of the auto- 
mobile should make claims against 
the insured alleging that the acci- 
dent occurred because the insured’s 
mechanic had failed to replace the 
cotter pin in the wheel bearing nut 
after relining the brakes the pre- 
ceding week, the policy would pro- 
tect the insured on such claims up 
to the limit of coverage. 

The very nature of automobile 
repair and servicing operations is 
such as to give rise to claims, par- 
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ticularly by customers, for damage 
to their automobiles as a result of 
allegedly poor workmanship or the 
use of defective or improper parts. 
The so-called “oil plug” claims un- 
questionably are the most numerous 
of this class. From the standpoint 
of coverage application and interpre- 
tation they present most of the bor- 
derline questions. I do not believe 
it possible to categorically say that 
they either are or are not covered 


Not a Bond 


It must be recognized that the 
garage liability policy is not and 
never was intended to be a bond 
guaranteeing the quality of goods 
sold or of work performed by the 
insured and his employes. The in- 
surance company does not agree to 
pay for all consequences of poor 
workmanship or faulty parts. In- 
stead, the policy obligates the com- 
pany to pay only (1) when the in- 
jury or damage is caused by acci- 
dent, and (2) when the property is 
not in the insured’s charge at the 
time of its damage, and (3) when 
the insured is legally liable. The 
last mentioned consideration is a 
very important one. In many in- 
stances damage to a repaired auto- 
mobile is directly due to negligence 
on the part of an owner in operating 
the car after he knows or should 
know something is wrong. In such 
cases the automobile owner is not 
legally entitled to collect for the 
cost of repairing his damage, and 
the insurance company has no obli- 
gation to pay the repair bill regard- 
less of coverage considerations. 

The policy also contains one perti- 
nent exclusion further limiting its 
application to product and faulty 
workmanship claims. This exclu- 
sion reads: “This policy does not 
apply to injury to or destruction of 
any goods or products manufactured, 
sold, handled or distributed by the 
named insured, or work completed 
by or for the named insured, out of 
which the accident arises.” This 
exclusion will be recognized as the 
identical one found in the several 
general liability policy forms. It op- 
erates to exclude only the cost of 
replacing the particular part, ma- 
terial, or product supplied by an 
insured, and the cost of “doing over” 
the particular work performed and 
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completed by or for an insured which 
it is claimed was defective. It does 
not apply to the destruction, due to 
defective material or work, of other 
parts on an automobile which were 
not supplied by the insured, or to 
the cost of doing the work necessary 
to repair damage to such other parts. 

To what extent this exclusion ap- 
plies to a particular claim for dam- 
age to a customer’s automobile neces- 
sarily depends on the circumstances 
and the facts of the case. If a claim 
is one for damage to or substantial 
destruction of an automobile re- 
cently purchased from the insured 


garage and is based on a failure to 
adequately the 
automobile before its delivery 


inspect or service 
new 
to the customer, the exclusion ob 
viously would apply to the entire 
automobile, In the 
entire automobile would be the 
“goods or product” sold and dis- 
tributed by the named insured. It 
would be unrealistic, however, to 
read out of the exclusion a denial 


such a. case, 


to an insured forever of protection 
against every claim for damage to 
an automobile which he had origin- 
ally sold. If a customer’s car, orig- 
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Members of the legal profession spend years in training to serve 
their fellowmen in times of trouble. Through their experience and 
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reinsurance which enable us to provide excellent reinsurance 


protection under properly drawn contracts. 
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HIGH CLAIMS AND AWARDS 


N THIS discussion of the eco- 

nomic and social dangers of high 

claims and awards [ will be re- 
ferring to unjustified or excessive 
or unduly high claims and awards 
for personal injuries. No one in any 
line of business, insurance or indus- 
try, is opposed, I assume, to the just 
and fair settlement of claims for per 
sonal injuries. 


A New Type of Claim 


It would seem obvious that claims 
for personal injuries should be 
higher in these days than the level 
we knew a few years ago; that the 
level of claims should be influenced 
by the rise in the cost of liying, the 
higher cost of hospital and medical 
service, the higher cost of all physi 
cal things and properties; that the 
aggregate claims paid would increase 
with a greater dollar volume of busi 
ness transactions and manufacturing 
production. 


What we are concerned about is 
the type of claims we now see that 
we never knew before, the evidences 
of recklessness and irresponsibility 
in the functioning of our legal and 
judicial system, the abandonment of 
character and principle by individ 
uals where personal injuries are 
concerned, and jury verdicts that 
have increased out of all proportion 
to cost of living or any other fair 
index. 

A report of the Judicial Council of 
the State of New York says that the 
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average jury verdict in the Supreme 
Court of New York in the 1950-51 
year was 249% of the average ver- 
dict in 1941, the first figure being 
$3,490 and the figure for the last 
year $8,695, an astonishing increase 


Out of all proportion 


which has far out-stepped the ac 
celeration in the cost of living. The 
highest verdict in the year before 
World War II began was under 
$40,000 and now we deal in high 
marks several times that figure. 
The daily press contains dramatic 
stories about the recoveries in indi- 
vidual cases. Recently, I read a 


front page article in a metropolitan 
newspaper which told of a verdict 
of $350,000 to a widow and her 
young son arising outj of an explo 
sion which killed the husband and 
another child and destroyed a resi- 
dence. The damages to physical 
property and the amount of med 
ical expenses arising out of the ac 
cident appeared to be 
$10,000. 


around 


In another case an accident 
brought a verdict of more than $150, 
000 in favor of a widow and chil 
dren, representing what appeared 
to be about fifty years of gross prob 
able earnings of the deceased. It 
would appear to me that the accident 
was entirely due to the fault of the 
victim, that there was no fault or 
negligence on the defendant, and 
just a few years ago, we would have 
said there could have been no re 
covery, nor even a claim. 


Other High Verdicts 


There have been verdicts of $240, 
000 to an ex-waiter for an injury to 
brain, shoulders and legs; $250,000 
for injury to the brain of a middle- 
aged freight agent; $100,000 for a 
skull fracture and arm breaks suf 
fered by a middle-aged workman 
whose annual earnings were about 
$3,000 and who was back at work 
half time when the case was tried: 
$100,000 for a housewife for injury 
and neurosis and $140,000 for loss 


(Continued on the next page) 





Loss Logic—Continued 


of a leg. These are cited as high- 
lights of the menace of claims for 
damages which faces any business 
or property owner 


Impossible of Appraisal 


Then we see the array of cases 
where allergies, neurosis or shock 
are alleged as the basis for recovery, 
propositions where accurate medical 
or legal appraisal seems to be im- 
possible or entirely speculative either 
for a doctor or a judge or a jury. 

I recall a case of a woman, over 
80 years old, who went to the hos 
pital with a skin eruption and a 
looked as 
her to a 
lawyer who examined sales slips and 
the like, finally found 
issued by a financially 


few other complaints. It 
though a doctor steered 
a sales slip 
strong corpo- 


ration and sued the corporation fora 


large sum of money, alleging an 
allergy to certain materials in the 
article of clothing that had been 
bought. 

Then the unborn citizens of our 
country enter the picture and the 
pregnancy cases take their place in 
our list. Women allege that the 
shock of seeing an accident caused 
a miscarriage, that a miscarriage was 
due to some event not involving any 
physical violence, To quote a state- 
ment frem an article in the Law Re- 
view of the University of Chicago: 
“As the law is today, buses cannot 
jolt, trains cannot jerk and men can- 
not shout or have automobile col- 
lisions in front of the predisposed 
pregnant woman. It seems unrea- 
sonable to ask society to assume this 
degree of care. Interested as society 
must be in the unborn, liability would 
appear to place too great a burden 
upon the everyday activities of a 
turbulent civilization.” 
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In the ten years between 1941 and 
1951 the amount paid by the Ameri- 
can public for automobile liability 
insurance rose from $446,000,000 to 
$1,667 ,000,000, and the amount paid 
for general liability insurance rose 
from $118,000,000 to $384,000,000, 
a total jump from $564,000,000 to 
$2,050,000,000. 

Of course, we must take into ac- 
count an increase of 53% in automo- 
bile registrations and greater dollar 
volume of business transactions, 
nevertheless this great increase in 
the amount paid for liability insur- 
ance is a measure of the growing 
consciousness of the motorist and the 
businessman of the danger of finan- 
cial disaster from a liability verdict 
of serious proportions. This cost of 
insurance represents the expense of 
investigating, negotiating and set- 
tling the claims, the cost of the claims 
themselves and the expense of the 
mechanical administration of the 
enterprise, and that other important 
service expense of educating busi- 
nessmen to their danger and of de- 
vising methods of protecting them 
against it. 

The amount paid for workmen’s 
compensation insurance in 1941 was 
$440,000,000 and in 1951 it was $1,- 
119,000,000, an index here of the 
increases in the statutory benefits 
which have been relatively moder- 
ate, the enlargement of the scope of 
events on which recoveries can be 
based, and changes in the interpre- 
tations of the laws which have called 
for ever-increasing payments. 


Higher Rates 


In 1941, in Manhattan the price 
for a $5,000/$10,000 automobile li- 
ability policy on private passenger 
car was $58.90. The price went 
down during automobile rationing, 
but in 1945 it went back to $58.90, 
and since that time there have been 
six consecutive increases in the rates, 
all of them substantial, so that the 
price has increased by 122% since 
1945. In addition, the custom has 
been to buy ever-increasingly high 
limits of insurance and the increases 
in the excess limits rates have been 
even greater, percentage-wise. A 
$50,000 /$100,000 automobile liabil 
ity policy in Manhattan cost $77.75 
in 1945 and $189.95 in 1952, an in- 
crease of 144%. 
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Over and beyond this, the casualty 
insurance companies have found that 
their operating experience in recent 
years has been disastrous, which 
means that these increases in costs 
have not been for the purpose of 
producing an insurance profit, but 
have been an attempt to catch up 
with the mounting tide of claims and 


losses. 


Cost of Doing Business 


All of these expenditures for in- 
surance and the expenditures of 
those who pay their own losses are 
recognized as a part of the cost of 
doing business or of operating a 
store or an automobile. Everything 
that forms a part of the accident and 
award picture very quickly comes 
back home in a tangible form in the 
cost of doing business, and in the 
cost of living of each and every citi- 
zen of our country. 

Any element which enters into the 
cost of doing business is destructive 
and pernicious unless it contributes 
something to the real value of the 
goods. Therefore, any unnecessary 
cost in the way of unfair judgments 
for personal injuries makes prices 
higher, discourages or prevents sales, 
keeps people from the enjoyment of 
articles which they would like to 
have and which would contribute to 
their happiness, and can ruin many 
a good and useful enterprise. 

Automobile insurance liability pre- 
miums increased by $200,000,000 
between 1950 and 1951. A large part 
of this is business expense and that 
increase meant that every service 
and every product which requires an 
automobile for selling, service or 
transportation had to cost more in 
1951 than it did in 1950 on this ac- 
count. 

The increase from $165,000,000 in 
general liability insurance premiums 
in 1945 to $384,000,000 in 1951 is 
an index of the money that has to be 
raised to pay for claims against gro- 
cery stores, department stores, office 
buildings, apartment buildings and 
for liability alleged to arise out of 
the unsafe or dangerous materials 
used in the manufacture of shoes, 
clothes, food products, machinery 
and appliances. 

The cost of operating automobiles 
goes right back into the cost of food, 
clothing and all services, because it 
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For prospects who want to provide the 
greatest amount of insurance protection 
for the smallest possible outlay— 
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is a part of the salary of salesmen, 
the commission of brokers, the bills 
of doctors, the rent of offices and 
the rent of homes. It is a few cents 
on every sack of groceries, a part of 
the cost of every pair of shoes, every 
suit of clothes, in the cost of any 
house, a part of every purchase or 
business transaction. 

I recall an instance where a heat 
ing contractor took down a stove 
as a part of his job of installing a 
new furnace in the basement and 
the result was a scattering of soot 
and dirt—and a claim of $500. The 
heating contractor told us that there 
was dirt involved in every replace 


ment of a heating plant and if that 
claim were recognized, every heating 
contractor in town 
have to add an unnecessary sum of 
money to 


would simply 


every installation bid in 
the city 

This march must stop or we shall 
suffer irreparable damage to our 
standard of living and to the pleas 
ant delightful methods of doing busi 
ness which we have known in our 
lifetime. It must be stopped by 
reason, education and good citizen 
ship. 

I still believe that our system of 
judge and jury is the best system for 


{Continued on page 70) 
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A fragile young cashier named Lil 


One Winter developed a chill. 
A fur coat, she conceded. 
Was just what she needed. 


Since then she’s been looting the till. 


INSURED honesty is definitely the BEST policy —for employers! 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS; 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 
AND GLASS INSURANCE 


Fipevity ! \OSIT COMPANY 
Baltimore Ln aryland 


World’s Leading Underwriter of Honesty Insurance 
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HE prevention of traffic acci- 

dents is an objective which 

wins all kinds of public ac- 
claim, all varieties of firm resolution 
and all types of fine-sounding words 
and phrases but is a problem which, 
unlike so many other ills of our 
people, seems to defy solution. The 
fact that in four decades of an 
organized safety movement we have 
met with relatively little success is 
a challenging commentary upon our 
inability to translate method into 
practice. Recommendations for ac- 
tion are useless unless and until they 
are implemented on highways and 
byways. This is possible only pro- 
vided we recognize traffic safety as a 
complexity in social behavior which 
depends upon human engineering in 
equal proportion with the engineer- 
ing of highways and vehicles. More- 
over, there is ample experience to in- 
dicate that concentration upon one 
or two primary objectives, sur- 
rounded and supplemented by long- 
range plans, is the only sure path of 
progress. 


We Know the What 


Any forthright analysis of traffic 
accident prevention in the United 
States today does not resolve itself 
into question of what needs to be 
done. We know, or can find out, the 
what of highway safety by following 
a few relatively simple directions and 
taking the time to do the finding. 
Nor is it a question of how. Safety 
technicians have known how to re- 
duce traffic accidents for many years. 
They have set forth the steps in 
broad terms but have forgotten the 
necessity for a language which was 
comprehensible to the average indi- 
vidual in the average community. In 
recent months even this obstacle has 
been overcome and we now have a 
detailed application of highway 
safety. to any municipality or state 
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PAUL H. BLAISDELL, Director 
Public Safety Division 
Ass'n of Casualty & Surety Cos. 


So, a realistic appraisal—throwing 
away any rose-tinted glasses or wish- 
ful thinking—settles down to a pro- 
position of: “We have the ‘know- 
how’, what is holding us back ?” 

Before we can even be certain of 
the identity of the millstone around 
highway safety’s neck we must first 
be sure who is on the traffic band- 
wagon, for it is a most popular cause 
for public concern and official con- 
sternation. Our search should be 
fairly easy, for there are only two 
broad categories involved : 


First, public officials, charged with 
the legal responsibility for building 
and maintaining public highways and 
for controlling the use of motor ve- 
hicles thereon. 


Second, the people, who, as highway 
users, are morally responsible for 
their performance as drivers, passen- 
gers and pedestrians and the effect 
of their acts upon the well-being of 
others. 


When these two elements are 
thrown together with the rising traf 
fic casualty toll as a catalyst, an 
amazing reaction occurs. Each 
group blames the other for the short- 
comings in the traffic safety program. 
Each group is sure that inertia, or 
lack of understanding, or indiffer- 
ence, or even downright cussedness 
is the root of the trouble with the 
other fellow. 

In my opinion, the average munic- 
ipal, county or state official carrying 
out a traffic responsibility is trying to 
do the best possible job with the 
equipment and manpower he has 
available. The politically positioned 
incompetent is the exception rather 
than the rule. Any holder of elective 
or appointive office who is charged 
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with any aspect of highway and traf 
fic control can move forward in his 
field only as rapidly as statutes and 
ordinances will allow. These laws 
are promulgated by a legislative 
body. That legislative body follows, 
for the most part, the dictates of pub- 
lic opinion. So, in the long run, the 
people can have as good laws for 
traffic control and as strong admin- 
istration of those laws as they are 
willing to insist upon and comply 
with. 

Admitting that public power is the 
key to achievement in highway 
safety, the most serious question is 
a way to generate such a head of 
steam in public thinking that they'll 
be fighting mad and their anger will 
be epidemic. There is never much 
disagreement as to the need for put- 
ting action in an action program. 
Nearly everyone is willing to admit 
that the public must be aroused. I 
agree, wholeheartedly, and I add 
just two words, “But how ?” 


Foolish Complacency 


We who labor long in the safety 
vineyards know that highway safety 
is the “Glamor Queen” of the whole 
field. For fourscore years we have 
kindled fires and lighted firecrackers 
under the public to obtain concerted 
action. If we haven’t used the right 
approach, what stimulus will so rock 
the complacency of the American 
people that they will recognize the 
traffic tragedy for just what it is—a 
ridiculous spectacle of needless 
waste. If there is any obscure 
method of bringing the highway user 
to a pitch of righteous indignation 
which would blast the highway heed- 
less out from behind their smug 
cloak of social tolerance, what is it ? 


Horror doesn’t do it—the sight of 

the dead and dying, blood and dis- 

memberment—even in the dreadful 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Dragging Our Feet—Continued 

totals of 38,000 killed and 11% million 
injured in a single year. [ am rea- 
sonably certain that the injury figure 
is a masterpiece of understatement ; 
that too many states have inadequate 
accident records and take a “shot in 
the dark” at based on a 
theoretical proportion to fatalities. 


injuries 


However, I am similarly convinced 
that if the people knew the exact 
number of traffic casualties 
to be two million or even three mil 


annual 


lion, it would still make no great im- 
pression, nor would it act as a deter 
rent to motor mayhem. 

An appeal to  humanitarianism 
doesn’t do it, for the safety move 
ment has tried every Christian prin- 
ciple from the Golden Rule to “My 
srother’s Keeper” and has yet to 
achieve any visible success in making 
the people as aware of their own piti- 
ful plight as they are of the condition 
of other people in distant places who 
are the victims of some form of op- 
pression. It’s easier to arouse con 
cern for a minority half-way across 
the earth than it is to get more than 
a grunt of understanding at the 
viciousness of the traffic tyrant at 
home. 

Fear doesn’t do it—either fear of 
personal disaster and death to those 
nearest and dearest, or fear of pun- 
ishment. 


afraid and 
quently get aroused at the dangers 
they can’t see. Cancer or polio strike 
with little or no warning—their un 
known causes blow no horn as they 
approach. Hence, people take ex 
traordinary precautions for them 
selves and their children, becoming 
panicky when the incidence of the 
disease gets high, and giving gener 


People are conse 


ously of their time and money in 
campaigns to “wipe out” ot 
back” or “guard against.” 


“strike 


A motor vehicle is a commonplace 

it’s with us every day—we can see 
it, hear it, feel it and in it we are our 
own master. Predominantly, any- 
thing which takes place is the result 
of our own direction of a mechanical 
force. Somehow we don’t visualize 
that automobile draped in funeral 
black nor do we see in its trimmings 
and accessories the dagger-sharp in- 
struments of death which they be- 
come at the impact of a collision. 

While strong traffic law enforce- 
ment may hold back the more wary 
and act as a check on some crass 
carelessness, we must recognize that 
there is not too much fear of punish- 
ment when 15 million of our 65 mil- 
lion licensed drivers will go to traf- 
fic court this year. Under our pres- 
ent economic affluence, a fine of five 
to twenty-five dollars, plus costs, 
doesn’t dig very deeply into the con- 
duct pattern of the highway user. 
We can evaluate fear of punishment 
only by the cases we know. If 15 
million are caught in 1953, 
many committed the same crimes 
and were not apprehended? Isn't 
it certain that each successful eva- 
sion leads to more and greater ir- 
responsibility ? 

I can hear the reader say: “If 
you can’t get at them through their 
heart, or their mind, or their soul, 
how about their pocketbook ?” 
Money doesn’t do it—for if it did we 
would never tolerate the facts shown 
by even the most elementary com- 
pilation of credits and debits in high- 
way usage. Let’s look at just a few 
of the items: 


how 


1. We spend about $1,000,000,000 
a year in direct fees for the privilege 
of holding a driver’s license and reg- 
istering our vehicles and $2,500,000,- 
000 in state and federal gasoline 
taxes. Out of these payments are 
administered highway regulation and 
control and highway construction. 
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2. We pay about $4,000,000,000 a 
year in public liability, property dam- 
age and collision insurance premi- 
ums. 

3. At the same time we squander 
$3,610,000,000 in economic losses 
due to traffic accidents—to say noth- 
ing of the incalculable blot of death 
and injury. 

I may be able to jar the reader, 
and through him those with whom 
he discusses the problem, a little by 
translating the traffic accident ex- 
perience of just one state into some 
new terms. It’s exactly as though 
we were still living in the dark ages 
and were making a sacrifice to some 
pagan idol. It is exactly as though 
we stationed a state executioner at, 
say Augusta, Maine, and, every min- 
ute of the day, every day of the week, 
with the passing of every sixty sec- 
onds in the year, that executioner 
took twenty-five good dollars, tore 
them up and tossed them into the 
Kennebec River. This pagan god is 
a hungry god and the sacrifice of 
wealth is not enough. Every one 
hundred minutes a human being is 
brought forward, painfully injured 
by a corps of torturers and turned 
back into the social and’ business en- 
vironment of the state. That is the 
rate at which people are injured in 
accidents on Maine highways. Still 
our god is not satisfied. The cere- 
monies reach a feverish pitch with 
unfortunate regularity every third 
day when a human life is taken. 
Even the most hardened must realize 
that no state can sustain, year in 
and year out, an economic drain of 
over $13,000,000 from death and 
destruction on the highways. 


Only Two Methods 


That’s an interesting story, but 
I'll wager that all the reader will re- 
member of it is the fact that I 
painted a very colorful picture. It 
doesn’t make much sense, does it? 
The public must be aroused—but 
HOW? 

I am convinced that there are 
only two methods open, neither of 
which have ever been tried to the 
limit of our ability. One of these 
methods is subtle—it’s in the area 
of public safety education. The 
other method is severe—it’s in the 
area of strict control, and carries 
with it the terrible price of admitting 
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that we are not able to make our own 
decisions in the use of the highways 
but must be regulated more strictly 
than in any other social situation. 

The merchandising genius for 
which our nation is famous has 
proved that it can sell anything to 
the American people if it does 
enough advertising. For example: 
Life without chlorophyll would be 
unthinkable in 1953. Chlorophyll 
has always been with us but we over- 
looked it except for a high school 
course in biology or a college course 
in botany, until it was advertised into 
the daily existence of ourselves and 
even our household pets. Now we'll 
soon have the opportunity to feed 
cholorphyll to our garbage cans and 
sink drains! 


Millions of Dollars 


Even with such established meth- 
ods of merchandising a product we 
haven’t used the same technique to 
advertise highway safety. I’m not 
talking about the time and space we 
borrow from the newspapers, radio 
and television stations and from 
outdoor advertising. I’m talking 
about the kind of an advertising cam- 
paign which pours millions of dol- 
lars into the introduction of a new 
car model, or a new filter-tip ciga- 
rette, and more millions into the ad- 
vertising which sustains the product 
as a “best seller” once it catches on. 
The media of public information 
have done a splendid job of safety 
salesmanship but we cannot expect 
them, as a public service, to do our 
whole campaign for us. 

In advancing this first method of 
arousing the public, | must recognize 
the major question which naturally 
arises: “Who'll pay the bill?” All 
business and industry must contrib- 
ute a much larger portion of the 
safety salesmanship budget than they 
now provide. The contribution will 
not be added to the sales fund be- 
cause they are “scapegoats” paying 
a penalty, for their share will be far 
below that which the millions of 
highway users must deliver. It’s 
rough to pay out of your own pocket 
to save you from yourself—but 
that’s the cold, hard result of forty 
years of highway misbehavior. 
Costly though it may be [ still think 
that we'll try this method with greater 
relish than the second necessity of 
tight control. 
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The reason for this belief is fairly 
obvious—capitulation to strong reg- 
ulation injures our pride, but more 
than that, it carries with it the dread 
ful possibility that our own, personal 
driving privilege might be lost if 
the facilities of enforcement became 
large enough and strong enough to 
reach substantially every violator. 

No matter how reluctant we may 
be to admit it, the relentless fact 
emerges that we have tried the other 
methods of driver control without 
success. In our attempt to treat with 


A NEW PERSONAL ARTICLES 
FLOATER POLICY 


Articles of Jewelry, Furs, Photographic 


Equipment, Musical Instruments, Silver- 


ware, Golfer’s Equipment, Stamp and Coin 


Collections, Fine Arts, Fishing Equipment, 


Guns, Hobby Equipment and other miscel- 
laneous personal articles may be covered 
under a single policy. Among the advan- 
tages to the policyholder are a convenient 
automatic coverage for newly acquired 
articles of certain 
minimum premium and the elimination of 


a co-insurance feature in most instances. 
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ONE COMPANY 
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classes insured, one 
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drivers as though they certainly pos 
sessed the ability to appraise situa 
tions and make decisions we have 
suffered incalculable losses in man 
power and economic well being 
There is no better example than in 
highway speeds and the assumption 
that we could establish limits at “no 
greater speed than is reasonable and 
proper for existing conditions.” To 
our sorrow, we are learning that the 
motorist is no judge of his own 
safety saturation point. Our belated 
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write that truck-bus insurance 


If you’re in a hurry to get where the profits are—start moving ! 
Truck-bus insurance is wide open to you—with no servicing headaches, 
no specialized technical knowledge, no follow-up work. 


Markel takes care of all that. You just step on the gas—and sell! 


This is what you have to offer—a tailor-made 

Markel policy, 24-hour engineering service, highway driver-checks, 
traflic-hazard reports, day and night claims service, 

safety meetings, award systems, and mechanical inspections. 

It all adds up to much-lower-than-average accident 


rates for your prospects—-and consequently lower premiums ! 


All you do is sell these free extras . . . Markel takes care of 
delivering them. Your truck-bus commission is clear profit. 


Want further details? Mail us the coupon—but start moving today ! 


cai tae Fnearapaaan MARKEL SERVICE INC. 
MARKEL SERVICE, INC. 


Richmond, Va., Dept. B9 GORE SPNIEE: Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this - “Eliminates The Cause to Eliminate The Accident” 
, . , « ‘ 


kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me Exclusive Underwriters for the 


at once all the details on Markel Service and + American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Ine. 
the 10-Point Plan to Profits. * The largest stock company in the world 

specializing in motor carrier coverages. 
ee 
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Look for this symbol 

Address of safety on trucks and 
buses everywhere 

City 
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HETHER you use the 

survey method or not, we 

can start with the assump- 
tion that you are a successful insur- 
ance agent. You provide your clients 
with the best insurance available 
to protect them against losses which 
they cannot afford to suffer. Pos- 
sibly you do this everyday on a “one 
coverage” sales basis. To do more, 
you say, would only confuse the 
insured. However, when you sell 
that first policy to an individual, the 
first thing you try to do is to get 
additional information from him as 
to what other insurance he might be 
carrying and when it might be 
expiring. If, during the course of 
your conversation, it develops that 
he does not have a coverage which 
you consider to be essential to him, 
you would either make the sale then 
or make an appointment for the 
purpose of selling him later. 


A Better Offer 


Isn't that how you developed all 
those policies you have on your 
books for other clients? Isn't that 
what you are doing in an effort to 
produce more business for your 
agency? Almost without exception, 
your clients are glad you called and 
that you were able to give them 
advice about a problem which per- 
haps they felt existed but which they 
did not know how to meet. 

How many times have you called 
on a client knowing that some of 
his business is written by another 
agent that might even be a good 
friend of yours, yet you are con- 
vinced that those policies could be 
improved upon. However, your 
client is the type that will not let 
you see those policies unless you can 
convince him that they are wrong 
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or that you have something better 
to offer. Not being sure of just what 
or where the error may be and not 
being one to reprehend a fellow 
agent, you have little choice but to 
forget the matter until another time. 
Maybe by then you will have worked 
out an approach that will bring out 
those other policies. 

While the facts just presented do 
not happen with every client, they 
do come up quite frequently, and 
there is a solution to that problem 
which will not consume any more of 
your time. In fact, it should result 
in a time saving to you as well as the 
insured, and at the same time it will 
produce the opportunity for you to 
review all of the policies held by the 
insured and eventually help you to 
sell him the coverages which he 
cannot afford to do without. 

Whenever you are faced with the 
problem of selling a new policy, your 
first task is to take it apart and find 
out just why it is preferable to any 
other policy that might be available. 
You set up the coverages granted 
against the exclusions and from 
these determine the advantages over 
and above previous or similar 
policies. Thus, you sell yourself on 
that policy and that it is something 
that should be presented to your 
clients. Therefore, you decide which 
of your friends or clients you should 
call on in order to sell them this 
policy. Perhaps we should say, in 
order to present the need for this 
policy to them. Now, what has this 
to do with the problem of getting 
those policies from an insured that 
are written by some other agent? 

As a good agent you are an expert 
in assisting your clients in meeting 
the problem of being properly pro- 
tected against the hazards which they 
cannot afford to have befall them, 





In so doing, it is your duty to advise 
them as to the coverages available 
to them and the manner in which 
they can be obtained to provide the 
best protection at the minimum cost. 
You do this without selling on a 
price basis. But when other agents 
are involved, you do this not being 
sure whether any gaps, overlaps, 
omissions or duplications 


might 
exist. 


A Future Reference 


Accordingly, it is apparent that 
by presenting to him the idea of 
making a complete study of his 
operations, it would be possible to 
give him complete advice as to his 
insurance needs all at one time and 
in such a manner that he could use 
it as a reference in the future, At 
the same time you can sell him on 
the idea that it would be far better 
for him to have a dependable insur 
ance advisor with whom he could 
discuss all of his insurance problems 
In that way it would be possible to 
anticipate some of his needs and 
provide him with the proper coverage 
at the right time. If he insists on a 
part of his business being placed 
with another agent, you can take 
care of that for him and at the same 
time be sure that those policies are 
written to meet his needs. 

Another thing, in case he should 
be a little difficult to convince; like 
every one else, he has a family doctor 
to provide him with medical advice 
and a lawyer to handle his legal 
problems. Now why, in view of the 
complexities of the insurance busi- 
ness, shouldn't he have a good insur- 


ance agent as his insurance con 


sultant? The companies you repre 
sent are the best and they provide 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Survey—Continued 


experts to assist when a problem 
gets too tough and they would 
undoubtedly help on this if needed. 

To do this is going to require that 
you get all of the information that 
you would have to the 
various coverages that are applicable 
to his business and to be sure you 
don’t miss any of them it would be 
well to make out a list ahead of time. 
It would be well to get an agent of 
record letter at the same time since 
it has a long time since his 
property was rated. For the policies 


have for 


been 


each 








An eighteenth 

century Skean-dhu 
Small, flat, straight 
bladed Scottish sto king 
knife ornamented with 
cairn-gorm and typical 


knotwork carved handle 


he gives me, I can make out a list 
and give him a receipt for them. 
But suppose that he still refuses to 
let me do this for him? Well, there 
is only one answer to that and that 
is drop the subject right there. It 
certainly won’t affect my position 
with him and I can continue to pro- 
vide the service that I have in the 
past. At least it will bring out the 
fact that I have a service to offer that 
can do a better job for him than 
any other and it is possible that after 
due consideration of my idea he may 
decide it is a good plan and call me 
about it later, 


adequate 


protection 


Highland arms, distinctive 

and efficient as they were 

in their time would afford 

very little protection 

today. !n insurance, too, 
protection that was once 
adequate becomes obsolete 

if not adjusted to current 
conditions. That's why 
Caledonian agents take pride 
in the up-to-the-minute 
protection that Caledonian has 
given for more than 147 years. 


the Caledonian insurance Company 


Founded 1805 


Executive Offices « Hartford, Conn. 


Oldest Scottish insurance Company 


To me there is very little differ- 
ence between that line of reasoning 
and that used in developing the 
approach in selling the new policy. 
The scope is a little broader and the 
purpose is to convince the client that 
the protection is a little broader. 
What you are trying to do is to 
convince the client that insurance is 
a complex matter for which he needs 
the services of an expert and that 
you are that expert. 

Having jumped that first hurdle, 
you review the policies on a coverage 
basis just as though you were mak- 
ing that “one coverage” sale. If you 
find errors or omissions, make a note 
of them in just the same language 
you would use if you were talking 
to the client. After all, you know 
that he will understand that, so why 
dress it up? If you find a problem 
that you are unable to answer, call 
in that field man who is an expert in 
that line and get the answer from 
him. But write it down, in your own 
words, just as you have the rest of 
your comments. Having completed 
this, it will be necessary to have it 
put up in some kind of order. 

Consider, therefore, what the 
client’s first interests are apt to be. 
Usually they are in the policies that 
are now in force. Consequently, it 
would be a good idea to start out 
with that list and on the same sheet 
show just what the client’s greatest 
possible loss is for each coverage 
based on the information he gave 
you during your interview, If there 
are any comments relative to certain 
policies, you can also show that on 
the same page, in the margin. The 
easiest way would be to just refer to 
the page number on which the com- 
ment will be found. 


Firm But Courteous 


Now that you have progressed 
this far, just what has been accom- 
plished? It is not important what 
phrase you may use to describe what 
you have just done, but the term 
used for it today is “survey.” Per- 
haps you would rather refer to it 
as an “analysis” or some other word 
might be used if you prefer, as long 
as we remember the intent. 

I do not believe that you can 
dispute the fact that this has not 
taken any more of your time than 


2 it would have required if you had 
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worked out the same program on 
the ‘one coverage” sales method. In 
fact it has taken less time due to 
the fact that you have presented all 
of your arguments without interrup- 
tion from the client. Yes, you reply, 
that’s true, but neither has the client 
seen or heard the arguments and | 
haven’t made a sale. All I have done 
is work. I would like to get some- 
thing for my efforts. That you will, 
if you will now call your client and 
ask him for an appointment at a time 
when he can give you his uninter- 
rupted attention. If he should sug- 
gest that you just leave the report 
and let him read it at his leisure be 
firm but courteous and tell him that 
it is important for you to go over 
this with him at a time when he can 
give it full attention. After all this 
is a complete analysis of your client’s 
insurance needs and you want to be 
sure that it is considered by him as 
such. 


He Will be Impressed 


When you have this interview, it 
is suggested that you ask your client 
to read the entire report before call- 
ing for a discussion of any given 
points. Suggest that he merely indi- 
cate those that he questions, at the 
time, so that you can make a note 
of it on the copy which you will have 
with you. More than likely the 
question will be answered by the 
report before he gets through read- 
ing it and that is the purpose of 
having him go over it fully before 
starting any discussions. He will be 
impressed by its completeness and 
it will help to convince him that he 
should use you as his insurance 
consultant. 


As to the recommendations in 
your report, they should be covered 
in detail and the approval for their 
completion by you obtained at that 
time. Make notes on your copy and 
at the conclusion advise your client 
that they will be confirmed in writ- 
ing, by letter, or by issuance of 
correcting pages for the report. At 
this time it would be well to impress 
upon your client that in order for 
you to continue this work for him 
it will require that he keep you 
informed of any changes that he 
might intend to make but as an 
added precaution it is your intention 
to call on him for revised figures 
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AMERICA’S 


TWO MOST 
POPULAR 


ete ~ 


-WORLD WIDE. 


- COVERAGE >> 


Catastrophe 
Medical Coverage 


Hospitalization . . . 
Individual & Family 


Aviation & Travel 
Accident . . . World-Wide 


Unusual 
and Extraordinary 
Special Risks 


A&H Income Protection 
... Even for Life 


.. globetrotter or daily commuter, 
these exclusive Continental 
“specials” fill the bill for everyone 
who travels. 


vet 


Trip accident insurance, 3 days to 

6 months. From $5,000 to $50,000 
for accidental death, plus $250 to 
$2500 for accident medical expense. 
Costs as little as $1.10 for 3 days, 
all activity coverage. 


TRAVELMASTER 

Year ‘round travel accident insurance. From $25,000 
to $50,000 for accidental travel death on any 
licensed public carrier. Issued in units of 

$5,000 for only $5 per unit. 


Two more exomples of how Continental's 


“Department Store’’ facilities aid you in 
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Continental Assurance fail ir 
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Transportation 
Insurance 
Company er 
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serving the public’s demand for every type 
of accident & health coverage. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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from time to time. Then you 
should make it a point to do just 
that. If you find that no changes are 
in order, be sure that you advise the 
client in writing and thereby keep 
the records straight. 


basic rules of 
vary but slightly 
from those used every day by the 
good insurance agent, it is my belief 
that anyone can make a survey and 


Following these 
practice which 


continually improve his production 
for profit. It is a known fact that 
many agents have had more business 
than they could properly handle 
these past few years but right now 
is the time to consolidate that busi 
ness and to give your clients the 
full benefit of your services. Don't 
wait until it starts to slack off. It 
may be too late then. 


Reprinted from the Ohio Casualty Companies’ 
“The Fence.” 
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FIRE PREVENTION WEEK, 1993 


A PROCLAMATION 
BY THE PRESIDENT 


Whereas during the past year fire 
has taken the lives of some 10,000 
of our people and has permanently 
maimed countless others; and 

Whereas the destruction of prop- 
erty by fire has risen to the highest 
peak in many years, resulting in a 
monetary loss of nearly a billion 
dollars ; and 

Whereas the conservation of lives, 
property, and natural resources is a 
matter of the utmost importance to 
our Nation; and 

Whereas it has been abundantly 
demonstrated that fire losses can be 
substantially reduced wherever 
people are awakened to the danger : 

Now therefore, 1, Dwight D. Eis- 
enhower, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby desig- 
nate the week beginning October 4, 
1953, as Fire Prevention Week. 

[ earnestly request all our citizens, 
during that week, to initiate a year- 
round campaign in their homes and 
in their communities against the 
needless waste of life and property 
caused by destructive fires. I urge 
that State and local governments, 
the American National Red Cross, 
the National Fire Waste Council, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and business, labor, 
and farm organizations, as well as 
schools, civic groups, and agencies 
of public information—including 
newspapers, magazines, and the ra- 
dio, television, and motion picture 
industries—cooperate fully in the 
observance of Fire Prevention 
Week. I also direct the appropriate 
agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist in this crusade against 
the loss of life and property result- 
ing from fires 

In Witness Whereof, T have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the 
Seal of the United States of America 
to be affixed. 


“50 


Done at the City of Washington 
this thirty-first day of July 
in the year of Our Lord 
nineteen hundred and fifty- 
three, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States 
of America the one hun- 
dred and seventy-eighth. 


( Seal) 


Dwicut D. E1iseENHOWER 
By the President : 
Walter B. Smith 
Acting Secretary of State 
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FIRE PREVENTION WEEK -OL/.4-/0 


NEW FIRE PREVENTION 
CODE 


A NEW REVISION of its “Suggested 
Fire Prevention Ordinance” has 
been published by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. This is 
the model fire prevention code for 
cities first published in 1930 and 
since adopted by several hundred 
communities. It acts as a guide to 
communities in their regulations con- 
cerning the use, handling and storage 
of flammable and explosive materials 
and of occupancy hazards. In the 
latest edition the code is completely 
rewritten and several new sections 
added to meet the requirements of 
municipalities. 


DON'T KEEP THE 
HOME FIRES BURNING 


NINE OUT OF TEN Of all home fires 
could be prevented if you: 
|. Kept matches away from tiny 
hands and encouraged adults to 
smoke safely (and never in bed) ; 

2. Stopped misusing electricity by 
improper fusing, overloaded circuits 
and defective wiring and appliances ; 
3. Had your heating equipment and 
chimney annually cleaned, inspected 
and defects repaired ; 

4. Used fire-retardant roofing ; 

5. Never allowed gasoline, benzine, 
naphtha or similar volatile flammable 
liquids in the home for any purpose 
(Never use such flammable liquids 
for dry cleaning or to kindle a fire) 
6. Kept rubbish and unnecessary 
combustibles regularly removed from 
your home. 

Fire can spread with astonishing 
speed from floor to floor, through 
hollow partitions and up stairways. 
Existing buildings can be made safer 
by: 

Using fire resistive materials wher- 
ever possible ; 

Cutting off basement from first floor 
by heavy door; 

Plastering basement ceiling with ce- 
ment or gypsum plaster on metal 
lath* ; 

“Firestopping” hollow partitions at 
floor levels (especially basement ) 
Installing automatic sprinklers in 
the cellar. 

If the garage is part of the house 
it should be separated by masonry 
walls or at least by metal lath and 
cement or gypsum plaster.* Any 
door in these walls should be a fire 
door, but access to the garage should 
preferably be from outside only ; 
Have an approved fire extinguished 
of the right type available. Maintain 
it in operative condition. Understand 
how to operate it. 

. Or other 


plaster and plaster 
proved type. ‘ : . 


base of ap 
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In addition to his regular duties, Bill Hol- 
man's famous comic strip firefighter, Smokey 
Stover of Lisle Hose Co. No. |, has taken 
on the job of carrying a fire prevention 
ag to families all over North Amer- 
ica. During Fire Prevention Week (Octo- 
ber 4-10) fire departments, industry, trade 
and civic groups in the U. S. and Canada 
will distribute Smokey Stover's fire preven- 
tion comic book in their respective com- 
munities. 

The fire safety advice fireman Stover ladles 
out in his new book is easy to swallow and 
wise to follow. He treats such fire hazards 
as smoking in bed, bad electrical habits and 
oily rags in an effective switch from the 
usual "scare" approach. 

The new Smokey Stover Comic Book is 
published by the National Fire Protection 
Association in cooperation with Bill Holman, 
and the Chicago Tribune-New York News 
Syndicate. Feature Publications, Inc. of 
New York prepared the book. The NFPA 
will make quantity distribution of the book 
only. The back cover has been left blank for 
the local sponsor's imprint. 


FIRES START SMALL 


THE FIRST THING to do when a 
fire breaks out is to collect your wits 
and size up the situation. That won’t 
take more than a few seconds, and 
it may keep you from doing some 
foolish or useless thing. 

After notifying the fire depart- 
ment, go into action with your ex- 
tinguisher. Take a position near a 
door, so any sudden burst of flame 
cannot trap you. If possible, stand 
so the smoke and fire are carried 
away from you by any drafts. If the 
fire is in a small room or closet, stay 
outside and aim in at the fire. Take 
advantage of the length of the stream 
to remain at a distance. 

‘Always aim directly at the thing 
that is burning (not at the smoke or 
flame), except in the case of a flam- 
mable liquid where it, is important 
not to splash the liquid which may 
spread the fire. If+ cooking fats, 
gasoline or other Class B materials 
are burning in a container, aim foam 
or vaporizing liquid against the in- 
side of the container just above the 
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liquid level, carbon dioxide or dry 
chemical along the surface. 

If the fire is spread out fever the 
floor or ground, start at ‘one end, 
preferably at the point nearest you, 
and then sweep it out completely as 
you go. If the fire is trayeling up a 
wall, put out the fire at the bottom 
first and then follow it up. 

In the case of Class C fires, it is 
desirable to turn off the electric cur- 
rent, if you can, so as to prevent re 
ignition; but by using the proper 
type of extinguisher, you will not be 
in danger of an electric shock if you 
cannot turn off the current. 

Many materials give off potson- 
ous gases when they burn, so move 
about to avoid inhaling the smoke. 
When the fire is out, open windows 
to air the place. If you cannot air 
the place out quickly and easily, get 
out and stay out until the smoke has 
cleared away. 


LARGE FIRE LOSSES 


foie ane FIRE last month 
virtually destroyed the 1.5 mil- 
lion square foot General Motor’s 
transmission plant at Livonia, Mich- 
igan. The direct dollar loss is vari- 
ously estimated at between $35 mil- 
lion and $70 million, depending on 
the extent of salvage of machinery. 
Production schedules are disrupted 
and thousands of employees are af- 
fected. The plant, machinery and 
supplies were insured for $28 mil- 
lion with the Factory Insurance As- 
sociation with no use and occupancy 
coverage applicable. The fire ap 
parently was touched off by a spark 
from a welding torch which ex- 
ploded a tank of inflammable liquid, 
raged out of control for three hours, 
killed two men and injured more 
than a score, An additional two men 
were killed in the first few days of 
salvage efforts. 

Large loss warehouse fires, result- 
ing in individual losses ranging from 
$100,000 to over $5,000,000 occur on 
the average of once every week 
somewhere in the United States, ac 
cording to a National Board of Fire 
Underwriters survey. General in 
ventory accumulations are currently 
estimated at a record high of $73.5 
billion and despite continued expan- 
sion of public warehouse facilities, 
space is still at a premium. This de 
ficiency, in space, the survey notes, 


has led to violations of the princi- 
ples of safe storage. 

The Department of the Army re- 
ports that fire loss at its United 
States installations was less during 
the 1953 fiscal year than during any 
of the last seven years. Fires in 
1953 were 492 in number and caused 
8 deaths and property damage of 
$2,201,000 compared with 526 fires 
in 1952 which caused 13 deaths and 
$3,832,000 in losses. 


FIRE CONTROL FORMULA 


Inspect property ,regularly 

Detect fire hazatds promptly 

Correct fire hazards immediately 

Build safelyand well 

Limit what there is to burn 

Safeguard all sources of ignition 

Remember that property is 

safer 

Know what to do if fire breaks out. 

National Fire Protection Association 
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CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES AND 
ACCOUNTANTS 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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HARRY S$. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 


10 S. LA SALLE STRET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Laddie Miler 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A E. K. Green 
Michael Vazakoff 

Franklin 2-4020 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 














WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


55 BRCADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
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Handclasp of a friend-in-need 


There’s confidence in the very “feel” of the world famous 
C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extin- 
guishers. The quick-acting “Squeez-Grip” fits your hand 
naturally like a handclasp... hangs right...carries right... 
works right. You’re in complete command of the situation 
instantly ...no fumbling ...no fatigue. 

From the non-conducting, shatterproof discharge horn 
to the high strength, durably finished cylinder, you get top 
quality construction that results in a lifetime of satisfactory 
service. Because of the very few working parts and corrosion 
resistant materials throughout, the total cost to you over the 
years is less than other initially lower priced makes ... fire 
after fire, recharge after recharge, without trouble. 

It’s not hard to see, when you fully compare and try, why 
C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extin- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Bullt-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Bulit-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * 


guishers are your best buy for killing flammable liquid and 
electrical fires, as well as some surface fires involving ordi- 
nary combustible materials. Sizes range all the way from 
21% to 100 pounds capacity...all fully approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Factory Mutual Labora- 
tories, Armed Forces and Government Bureaus. 

With C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire 
Extinguishers the penetrating carbon dioxide is a clean, dry, 
non-damaging, non-conducting, inert gas...smothers fire 
instantly, leaves no after fire mess...harmless to equip- 
ment, materials and finishes ...even food is still perfectly 
edible. 

Act now for complete free information on these first-rate, 
sure-acting fire extinguishers. Remember fire doesn’t wait 
... get the facts today! 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Loss Conitol 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 


LIFE-SAVING REFLECTIONS 


HAT started with an idea 

of a young businessman in 

Roanoke, Virginia, in 1952 
has become one of the greatest life- 
saving campaigns in history. The 
campaign is called “Lite-A-Bumper 
—Save a Life” and is conducted by 
hundreds of Junior Chambers of 
Commerce in all parts of the United 
States. It is making the Jaycees 
America’s biggest life-saving crew. 

The idea originated a year ago 
with George O’Hara, a Roanoke in- 
surance man who was considering 
what his local Jaycee chapter could 
do about the terrible traffic death toll. 
In 1951, 37,300 persons died on the 
nation’s highways. Another 1,300,000 
were injured—many permanently 
disabled. To him these weren't just 
statistics. They were so many moth 
ers and fathers and children, unfor- 
tunate victims of machine age living 
that doesn’t make enough provision 
for human vulnerabilities. 

The bitter statistics on traffic acci- 
dent deaths show that on a mileage 
basis almost three times as many 
fatal accidents happen at night as 
during the day time. Traffic experts 
cite lowered visibility as the principal 
reason. O’Hara felt this was where 
the Roanoke Jaycees should concen- 
trate their efforts. He didn’t know 
exactly what to do about it until he 
noticed that some of the large truck 
and bus companies used a light-re- 
flective red tape on the rear of their 
vehicles. Driving behind one of 
these trucks or buses on even the 
darkest night he could see the ve- 
hicle far ahead of him on the road 
because his headlights shining on 
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the tape produced much the same 
effect as if the vehicle was banded in 
neon lighting. 

Even in extreme weather, these 
vehicles were visible from long dis- 
tances to a driver coming up behind 
them, allowing him to watch every 
moment and have plenty of time to 
gauge his own driving. The same 
material is being used on many traffic 
signs to make them more easily visi- 
ble at night. 


O’Hara suggested that the Roa- 
noke Jaycees sponsor a drive to put 
the “Scotchlite” reflective tape on 
the rear bumpers of all the cars in 
Roanoke. The local Jaycee treasury 
was pledged to the campaign and 
the project was underway. Ignoring 
the lawns to be planted and the 
screens to be put up, the Jaycees 
spent four Saturday afternoons and 
three evenings in the spring of 1952 
taping the bumpers of automobiles 
with the reflective material. It cost 


the owners of the cars nothing. The 
protection it gave them was worth 
their lives in some cases. 

Roanoke police report an 85 per- 
cent decline in rear-end crashes since 
the Jaycees started their campaign. 
Cars with the five-foot strips of tape 
across their bumpers are protected 
from traffic approaching from the 
rear at all times when they are trav- 
eling on the open highway, even 
when their tail lights have burnt out. 


They are also protected when they 
are parked on the open highway or 
on their home streets. Part of the 
hazard of the most disastrous of ac 
cidents, the crash following a break 
down in the middle of a dark high 
way, is removed since the tape can 
be seen as far as a half-mile away in 
the gleam of the headlights of ap 
proaching vehicles. 

Scientific tests conducted at the 
Driving Laboratory of the Indus- 


(Continued on the next page 
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trial Science Research Institute of 
Iowa State College show that the re- 
flective tape can be seen up to 75 
percent quicker than the average 
tail light. “The immediate cause 
usually given for an accident is that 
of not seeing the object or hazard 
in time,” reports Dr. A. R. Lauer, 
director of the laboratory, where 
thousands of different were 
conducted. ‘The fact remains that 
if a driver sees an obstacle in the 
path of his automobile in time he 
will usually be able to avoid a mis- 
hap.” 


tests 


73 Extra Feet 


A year’s research at lowa State 
showed that drivers approaching a 
stalled vehicle at night at 50 miles an 
hour will see it at least a full second 
earlier if the vehicle is reflectorized 
and thus get an extra 73 feet of stop- 
ping space—73 feet that often mean 
the difference between safety and a 
fatherless family. 

Lauer adds that researchers found 
the reflective tape a particular ad- 
vantage when a driver is facing the 
high-beam headlights of oncoming 
cars. Tests showed such conditions 
made it impossible to see even ve- 
hicles equipped with two tail lights, 
while the reflectorized bumper of a 
vehicle ahead can be seen despite 
the glare of the lights. 
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O’Hara’s project and the reports 
of the lowa State experimentation on 
the “Lite-A-Bumper” idea intrigued 
other Jaycee groups across the coun- 
try. Gradually, various chapters de- 
cided to try the idea in their own 
communities. O’Hara now heads the 
Jaycees’ national safety campaign 
that has made the “Lite-A-Bumper” 
idea its main project. The campaign 
will reach all 48 states, supported by 
the Jaycees’ 180,000 members in its 
2,049 chapters. It is estimated that 
more than 2,000,000 cars have al- 
ready had reflective tape applied. 
Police officials enthusiastically ac- 
claim the idea. The project has been 
conducted in ten different cities in 
Georgia. Columbus, Georgia Chief 
of Police Traylor is one of the many 
to commend the Jaycees for their 
life-saving activities. 

“From the standpoint of safety I 
am satisfied that this has been the 
most valuable program promoted in 
our city in recent years,” he stated. 
“It is impossible to state how many 
accidents have been eliminated by 
this program but I am able to say that 
our records show a reduction in the 
number of ¢ars involved in accidents 
during the night.” 

Governor Hugh White of Missis- 
sippi told Jaycee members that he 
feels their program “can render great 


/assistance to correct an alarming 


problem facing us.” 

A clue to what the Jaycees may 
actually have started comes from 
It. Col. John P. Powhida at Fort 
Leonard Wood, Missouri. “I be- 
lieve that eventually such a safety 
aid may be standard equipment on 
all new cars,” Col. Powhida declared. 

One automobile manufacturing 
firm, taking its cue, has used reflec- 
tive sheeting on one of the top-line 
models in its 1953 line. 


Unstinting Support 


Police and highway officials in 
Texas, where the Jaycees have car- 
ried out their safety project in more 
than forty cities, feel they have good 
reason to be unstinting in their sup- 
port of the campaign. In 1951, 127 
persons died in the 6,615 rear-end 
motor accidents on Texas rural high- 
ways and 2,552 persons were injured. 
If the 85 percent reduction reported 
for Virginia is projected over this 
rate of accidents for the whole coun- 


+ NOLICENSE FORE 
RECKLESSNESS <> 


SAFETY POSTER 


F Ning! IDEA in safety posters is this four- 
by fiveefoot panel developed by the 
Dravo Corporation for its employee safety 
program. Using actual auto license plates 
from various states and countries, the panel 
has a colorful appearance. Continuing inter- 
est is held by changing the license plates 
frequently. They are fastened to a removable 
backboard which holds twelve plates. Differ- 
ent license plates from forty-six states, nine 
Canadian provinces and the Canal Zone, 
Alaska, Virgin Islands, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, Philippine Islands, Cuba, British 
Honduras, and U. S. Armed Forces in Japan 
and Germany were obtained by the company 
for use on the display. 





try before the “Lite-A-Bumper” 
campaign, it is possible that the Jay- 
cees will be saving more than 5,000 
lives a year when their campaign has 
spread to every community. 


Small Cost 


Many Jaycee chapters are also 
conducting “Lite-A-Bike” cam- 
paigns, either separately or in con- 
nection with their ‘“Lite-A-Bumper”’ 
project. This involves reflectorizing 
bicycles to make them visible to mo- 
torists at night. 

Most of the chapters are now con- 
ducting the “Lite-A-Bumper” proj- 
ect as a means of getting funds for 
their public service projects as well 
as saving lives. Then the Javcees 
tape motorists’ bumpers for $1 a 
bumper. Often, the front bumper is 
taped as well as the rear. One dollar 
a bumper, the Jaycees feel, is a small 
enough sum to pay for such protec- 
tion and at the same time it allows 
them to build a fund that can he 
used for other worth-while projects. 

In the meantime, according to 
traffic officials, many people who 
would otherwise be dead are today 
driving over the nation’s highways 
because the Javcees decided to do 
something about a situation others 
simply talked about. 
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MONTHLY FIRE 
LOSSES — 


STIMATED FIRE LOSSES in the 

United States during July 
amounted to $74,938,000, according 
to the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. This is an increase of 
21.5% over losses of $61,675,000 
reported for July, 1952 and an in- 
crease of 10.8% over losses of $67,- 
644,000 for June, 1953. 

Losses for the first seven months 
of 1953 now total $507,019,000, and 
increase of 8.7% over the first seven 
months of 1952, when they amounted 
to $466,328 ,000. 

These estimated Josses include an 
allowance for uninsured and unre- 
ported losses. 

1951 1952 
\ugust ; $55,416,000 $56,462,000 
September .. 53,398,000 58,949,000 
October . : 54,660,000 63,958,000 
November .. 60,064,000 65,129,000 
December ... 68,206,000 74,127,000 


1952 1953 
January ‘ 74,155,000 76,659,000 
February ... 69,925 000 72,706,010 
March 72,254,000 83,471,000 
eee 67 380,000 67 362,000 
Peers 62,354,000 64,239,000 
Fae 58,585,000 67 644,000 
FU o4ediwed 61,675,000 74,938,000 


Totals .... $758,072,000 $825,644,000 


MOTOR VEHICLE 
DEATHS 


1951 1952 1953 

January 2,830 2,660 2,900 
February 2,610 2,530 
2.700 2,810 

2,640 2,900 

3,120 3,060 

3,100 3,100 


Six Months .... 16,340 16,830 17,300 


July . con?) a 
en Lee 3.570 3.780 
September .... 3,510 3,300 
Jo rr ae 3,750 3,640 
November ..... 3,470 3,610 
December ievs Gee -gaen 


Total .....:c. 8IO 3000 


ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 


Six Months 
1953 1952 Change 
ALL TYPES*. 44,100 45,000 2% 
Motor vehicle... 17,300 16830 1 3% 
Other public .. 7,200 = 7,300 1% 
Home 13,800 15,000 -8% 
Occupational .. 6,900 *7,000 -—1% 


* The total for all types does not equal the sum 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths 
from occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are 
included under both headings. 
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Points Up Sales Opportunity 
for Every Insurance Agent 


THE WORD is spreading fast—no one who has any income, 
who owns anything of value, can afford to be without the 
low-cost, broad coverage of a Comprehensive Personal 


Liability Policy. 


Result: dramatic increases in C. P. premium volume. 
For three straight years, Ohio Casualty’s writings on this 


policy have increased at the rate of 22% a year. 


Have your sales of C. P. kept pace with the large and 
continued increase in the overall sale of this policy? If not, 
let us send you samples of some powerful sales material, in- 


cluding a policy analysis. 


THE 


» 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Hamilton, Ohio 


| 





FLAME RESISTANT COATING 


SOME INSULATION BOARD will spread 
fire several times faster than wood 
according to the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, It has been a 
major factor in many high loss of 
life fires in dwellings, nursing homes 
and hospitals. However, insulation 
board can be made less dangerous— 
treated to slow the spread of fire— 
and the country’s insulation board 
manufacturers have now agreed to 
treat all board with a flame resistant 
coating. This industry-wide safety 
move was a voluntary one on the 
part of the manufacturers 


STAY ALIVE 


LOWELL THOMAS gives a film re- 
port on the behind the 
remarkable downward trend in 
industrial accidents the last 
quarter-century in a new motion 
picture, entitled “Stay Alert, Stay 
Alive,” The A£tna 
Casualty and Surety Company. In 
the twelve-minute film, the veteran 
radio news 


story 


over 


released by 


commentator goes be 
hind the scenes in a typical American 
industrial plant to show first-hand 
how its safety organization has been 
whittling down the toll of accidents, 
which occur only a third as 
often as twenty-five years ago. 

Out of this motion picture story 
of a plant safety program emerge 
the factors which have contributed 
to the decline of industrial accidents : 
new operations being designed to 
prevent accidents, continual search 
by safety experts for existing haz 
ards, constant instruction of workers 
in the dangers they face, widespread 
use of machine guards, and promo- 
tional programs to remind workers 
of the need for unending vigilance. 

The film is dotted with scenes 
of potentially hazardous situations 
which are neutralized through an 


now 


56 


alert safetymindedness inspired by 
an accident prevention program that 
starts with top management and 
includes all workers. 

The film may be obtained without 
charge for showings through local 
Etna representatives or through the 
company’s public education depart- 
ment at Hartford, Conn. 


ONE MORE REASON 


IN ADDITION to all the other reasons 
for safe driving, the truck driver 
should realize that he has a very 
definite personal responsibility in 
many motor vehicle accidents in 
which he becomes involved. He may 
be deprived of his liberty in extreme 
cases, deprived of his license (and 
consequently his usual means of 
livelihood) or he may be put to 
considerable legal expense for those 
phases of an accident which cannot 
be covered by the commercial auto- 
mobile liability policy. 

Royal-Liverpool Safety Information 


SUICIDE ODDS 


1F you HAD 14 million dollars, it is 
very doubtful that you would wager 
this entire amount against one dollar 
even though it appeared to be a sure 
thing. No one would risk that much 
money just for a dollar. 

If we assume the average motorist 
is 44 vears old and that his life 
expectancy is about 70, then the 
driver has about 14 million minutes 
to live. If a person cuts out of line 
on a curve or tries any number of 
other foolish things to save a minute, 
he is actually betting fourteen million 
to one—and he can lose. 

In the face of such ridiculous odds 
why should anyone take a chance? 
Remember those odds when you are 
tempted to save a minute. Tell 
others it. It may preserve a life. 

Merchants Monday Message 


SAFEST YEAR 


WORKERS EMPLOYED by member 
companies of the National Safety 
Council had the safest year on rec- 
ord in 1952. They had fewer on- 
the-job accidents and the ones they 
had were less serious. 

The average accident frequency 
rate for employees in all industries 
submitting company reports to the 
Council, based on the number of 
disabling injuries per 1,000,000 man- 
hours, was 8.40 in 1952—a reduc- 
tion of 7 per cent from the year 
before. 

The communication industry again 
led all others by turning in the low- 
est employee frequency rate. Its 
rate was 1.61—a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion. Lumbering stayed at the bot- 
tom of the frequency list in 1952 
with a 35.48 rate, but this repre- 
sented an 18 per cent reduction. 

The average accident severity rate 
for all industries reporting to the 
Council, based on the number of 
days lost per 1,000 man-hours, was 
88 last year—a decrease of 9 per 
cent from 1951. 

Communications also had the low- 
est severity rate, leading all other 
industries with a rate of .10—an 11 
per cent increase from 1951. In 
terms of severity, underground coal 
mining once more stayed at the 
bottom of the list, with the highest 
accident severity rate of 6.19—a 9 
per cent decrease. 


A FINANCIAL BITE 


ENROUTE TO AFRICA on a freighter, 
a seaman was bitten by a mosquito 
and reportedly contracted malaria. 
Charging that the vessel’s owners 
had failed to provide him with qui- 
nine or atabrin on the voyage, the 
seaman sued and won a $25,000 
award. 
—American Casualty Co.’s “American Arrow” 
Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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A fire in the cocktail bar of a leading San Francisco 
hotel saturated the lobby and halls with stubborn, 
clinging smoke odor. All rooms were booked for 
the holiday season, and management was most 
anxious to maintain the outstanding service their 
customers would ordinarily expect. 

Adjusters immediately called in their local Airkem 
Smoke Odor Service. In a matter of hours the 
smoke odors were gone for good, the hotel manage- 
ment was surprised and delighted—and with odor 
no longer a factor, the settlement was greatly 
speeded and simplified. 

Airkem’s nationwide organization can give your 
policvholders the same kind of help—by saving 
them time, worry and inconvenience. And, like 


AIRKEM, INC. 
241 EAST 44TH STREET 


# & 
Smoke Oar Service NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


“seed great 
relief to us 
and our guests...” 


insurance men all over the country, you'll find 
that this vital service is one of the most effective 
public relations tools at your disposal. 


Your nearby Airkem Smoke Odor Service repre- 
sentative is equipped to handle odor problems on 
any size claim, at any hour of the day or night. 
Call him now—or mail this coupon today. 


pao - --------- 7 
| If you want to know more about Airkem's Smoke Odor 
| Service, simply fill in this coupon and mail to: 


; Airkem, Inc., 241 E. 44th St., New York 17,N.Y. 
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Dragging Our Feet—from page 45 
grief and the slow dawning of reali- 
zation are too late to save the thou- 
sands of victims of momentum mad 
ness. These are the operators who 
“barrel” along our super highways, 
our ordinary and our back 


country lanes in conditions of snow, 


roads 


rain, fog and sleet obsessed with a 
superman complex which surges up- 
ward from the automobile engine 
the column and 
wheel into the bloodstream and brain 
of the typical driver 


| cannot credit all of 


through 


steering 


this mani 
festation of poor judgment to the 
driver's indifference 


or his belief in his own invincibility. 


own stubborn 
During the past two years he has 
been bamboozled by one of the most 
dangerous assertions ever served up 
to the American people—the conten 
tion that highways and vehicles have 
heen engineered to such a factor of 
that high speeds are safe 
speeds and the driver a mere proto 
plasmic lump who “turns on the 
switch” to start things going. 


safety 


Advertisements Tell Him 
As a 


driver 


the 


he does SO 


result, when 


starts 


typical 
out today 
in a vehicle which the manufacturer 
has assured him is capable of great 
The ad 
that 
the 
use it, 


speed and maneuverability 
vertisements told 


pt ywer 


have him 


there’s unlimited under 
hood (He doesn’t have to 
but the that 


makes it almost irresistible. ) 


existence ol power 
In the 
gasoline tank is a fuel which the pe- 
troleum producer says packs enough 


wallop to operate a jet plane. If 


our driver is in the vicinity of a lim- 
ited access highway he need consider 
neither intersections, lights, oppos- 
ing traffic or distractions. In fact, 
every mechanism of the vehicle and 
the very road itself is guaranteed 
capable of high speed performance. 
Only the human being at the wheel 
carries no Maker’s warranty. 

It is for this reason that | am cer- 
tain that the most positive approach 
to highway safety, which can be most 
readily applied and can produce the 
most constructive results, is strict 
control of highway speeds. In ex- 
pressing this contention I have no 
desire to move America back to a 
“horse and buggy civilization” nor 
do I want to have the swarms of 
vacation travelers slowed to a snail's 
pace. | am only convinced that if 
the race-track fringe of drivers 
hasn't sense enough to “take it easy” 
and that if the great majority of 
drivers haven’t intelligence enough 
to know that they have neither the 
mental nor the emotional stability to 
operate a vehicle at sustained high 
speeds, there is no alternative but 
for the agencies of traffic law en- 
forcement to step in and tighten 
controls to the limit. 

As though the horsepower race 
as an adjunct to the speed race were 
not enough, there are other loose 
statements which will not increase 
driver sanity in the quest of how 
fast a vehicle may be operated with 
safety. I am stunned by the asser- 
tion of some traffic experts that: 
“Speed only aggravates the result 
of an accxlent and that speed too 
fast for conditions is a much greater 
problem in the accident situation 
than high speed as such.” All that 
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this masterpiece of confused termi- 
nology says is that if you consider the 
quality of speed apart from the var- 
ious objects and conditions of traffic, 
road, weather, vehicle and driver, 
then this kind of speed is not an im- 
portant factor in traffic accidents. 
Well, probably that’s true—that the 
abstract thing known as_ speed, 
measurable from the velocity of light 
to the crawl of a turtle, is not dan- 
gerous. On the highways we are not 
dealing with an abstraction but with 
speed always in relation to objects, 
conditions and application. The 
very fact that we always have a 
driver and a vehicle present in the 
speed situation or in the accident 
situation, automatically takes speed 
out of the abstract class and puts it 
squarely into the “too fast for con- 
ditions” class. As long as the ve- 
hicle and the driver are present in 
traffic then the condition prevails 
which makes all high speed too fast 
for conditions all of the time. 


How Fast? 


Here is a good, specific example 
of what I’m talking about. I have 
seen a newspaper picture of a bus 
which crashed into a parked tractor- 
trailer on the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike while en route from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburgh on June 12. Of 
the thirty-five passengers aboard five 
were killed and thirty injured. From 
information available, state police in- 
dicate that the right side of the bus 
was practically sheared off. They 
quote the driver as saying: “I saw 
the lights on the truck but lost con- 
trol of my vehicle.” So, here are my 
questions—you needn't be an expert 
investigator to answer them—you 
needn't measure tire drag or skid 
marks—it will only require good 
horse sense—how fast do you think 
the bus was going? Was the ab- 
stract thing known as speed respon- 
sible, or was it the inability of the 
human mechanism to cope with that 
speed? Can you eliminate from the 
problem the elements which were 
present in this accident; that is, ve- 
hicles, and drivers? Then, 
how can anyone delude himself or 
try to convince others that even an 
expert driver on a perfect road with 
a perfect vehicle under perfect 
weather conditions is safe at high 
speeds. 


roads 
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QUESTION: Where can you 
get detailed, accurate and 
unbiased data on insurance 
stocks—or company groups? 


QUESTION: Where can you 
get a 10-year per share 
analysis of the finances and 
operations of 125 insurance 
companies? 


QUESTION: What is the 
one reliable key to the real 
value of fire, casualty 
and life insurance company 
stocks? 


Write for complete data or 
order your copy today— 
only $10.09 (including post- 
age)—from 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street New York 38, N. Y. 
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These are some of the reasons 
why the Northeastern State Safety 
Coordinators selected highway speed 
control as the foundation of their 
1953 program which was announced 
on May 28 by the signing of a Joint 
Declaration by the Governors of the 
eleven states from Maine to Mary- 
land. I know that without local co- 
operation, the Northeastern States 
program hasn’t a chance of showing 
any positive, favorable result. I be- 
lieve that it can make a fine record, 
for it is one of the few times when 
all public officials have joined hands 
to do something about highway 
safety rather than just talking about 
it. The efforts of individual depart- 
ments have been splendid—-but the 
effect on highway accidents wasn’t 
very far reaching when one state or 
community was strong and the ad- 
joining locality weak. 

‘It should go without saying that 
State Police forces and State Motor 
Vehicle inspectors cannot meet the 
challenge alone. State law enforce- 
_ment bodies are woefully under- 
-. manned. According to the minimum 
standards of the International As- 
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sociation of Chiefs of Police, it 
would take 7,000 more state police 
officers in the forty-eight states to 
effectively cope with traffic control 
on the open highways. In the read- 
er’s own communities his traffic force 
is probably undermanned. Even 
noting these conditions we must ad 
mit that, joined together, the state 
and local police, the sheriffs and the 
State Motor Vehicle personnel make 
a considerable body for traffic law 
enforcement if they are working in 
the same direction. The 1953 sum- 
mer speed control program of the 
Northeastern States provides them 
with that direction. 


Something of a Mockery 


There is one more element to en 
forcement, without which all is lost. 
The best that can be done in the ap- 
prehension of the speeder is nullified 
unless the courts of the state are in 
full harmony with the program and 
deal with the violator justly, firmly 
and impartially. Leniency is some- 
thing of a mockery when life and 
limb are at stake. Throughout our 


AUTOMOBILE 
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nation we have experienced too much 
judicial determination based on a 
philosophy of “There, but for the 
grace of God, go [” rather than upon 
the facts, the the 
situation and the prescribed penal 


seriousness of 


ties. 


\s it says in the Joint Declara 
tion for the Northeastern program: 
“All of us, visitor and resident alike, 
must observe the rules of caution and 
courtesy which will free our streets, 
highways and country roads from 
needless death and destruction.” Con 
trol of highway speeds has tended 
to be a debate on what is a safe 
The argument as to exact 
limits or the latitude of existing con 
ditions has become somewhat aca 


speed. 


demic. It’s now a question of what 
is a survival speed for the average 
driver. It certainly isn’t up in the 
range where reactions cannot cope 
with emergencies ; 
rapid 


senses ; 


sustained 
hypnotises the 
where impact is almost cer 
havoc. We've 
headed in this direction too long 


where 
momentum 


tain to create heen 


(Continued on the next page) 





Dragging Our Feet—Continued 


Now we'd better “Slow down—and 
live!” 

There are limitless opportunities 
to look ahead and build a better fu 
ture. One of the great hopes in 
highway safety is that of educating 
our two million young people in the 
United States who reach driving 
age each year. Through combina- 
tions of ways such as these we can 
match strength with the traffic acci- 
dent giant. No weak-kneed evangel- 
ism will do the job. It requires a 
militant, vociferous army of dedi- 
cated individuals, demanding the 
abandonment of the post-mortem 
plan of highway safety which has 
failed us completely to begin a new, 
preventive and unyielding program 
of strong attack. The change will 
take great power, fortitude and de- 
termination. 

Emotionalism must be buried in 
the realization that broken bones and 
broken bodies are an impossible 
price to pay for mobility. The heed- 
lessness of the few can no longer be 
tolerated as a threat to the many. 
This may sound uncommonly severe, 
definitely autocratic and wholly out 
of character with our accustomed 
ease of driver control. It is strong 
medicine but it is an inevitable step 
in our social development if we pre- 
fer progress to the admission that, 
in building the world’s greatest sys- 
tem of highways, we have created a 
monster which we cannot control. 

We should either attach a driver’s 
license to the birth certificate and let 
death strike where it will, or we 


should face our responsibilities with 
the firm knowledge that in the com- 
plexities of modern traffic, operating 
a motor vehicle requires a conscience 
as well as consciousness. The public 
must be aroused—in Maine, in Mich- 
igan, in Minnesota, in every nook 
and corner of our great land—but 
are we willing to pay the price of safe 
highways in dollars and cents and in 
terms of submerging our individual 
selves to the public good? 

It’s time we stopped pussyfooting 
and made up our minds. 

It’s time we stopped dragging our 
feet! 


DRIVING RECORDS 


TATISTICIANS of the State Farm 
iJ Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company have made a study of in- 
surance loss ratios on passenger cars 
by occupation of the insured for 
policy years 1949-1951, inclusive, 
which is based on almost a quarter 
of a billion dollars of premiums. 
State Farm Mutual’s rates contain 
no surcharges for business use or 
age of drivers which makes possible 
direct comparison of loss ratios. The 
following rankings are based solely 
on losses related to premiums with 
lowest loss ratio ranked 1, all auto- 
mobile coverages combined : 


Rank OCCUPATION 


Wholesale Establishments ** 
County Agents & Demonstrators 
Retired 

Farmers 

Farm Managers & Supervisors 
Officials & Inspectors (Local) 
Fducators & Teachers 

Finance ** 


Engineering 

Professional & Semi-Professional 
Retail Establishments ** 
Transportation & Communications ** 
Utilities Workers 

Law Enforcement Officers 
Trainmen & Bus Drivers 
Government Employees ** 
Unknown 

Funeral Directors & Undertakers 
Clerical Workers 

Aviators 

Building Operation 
Veterinarians 

Agricultural Workers * 
Manufacturing ** 

Managers & Officials 

Editors & Reporters 

Printing & Allied Workers 
Housewives 

Radio Operators 

Housekeeping (Hotels, Motels) 
Service Workers 

Auto & Implement Salesmen 
Transportation & Utilities * 
Officials & Inspect. (Fed.-State) 
Farm Laborers 

Nurses & Medical Technicians 
Construction ** 

Mining & Oil Field Workers 
Medical Profession 

Military (Commissioned) 
Skilled & Unskilled * 

Food & Allied Products 

Truck Drivers 

Barbers, Beauticians & Masseurs 
Building Constr. & Maintenance 
Sales Clerks in Stores 

Rural Mail Carriers 

Service Station & Garage 
Salesmen & Brokers 

Legal Profession 

Foundry, Machine Shop & Mfg. 
Fraternal Orders, Unions, etc. 
Agents & Brokers (Insurance) 
Garment & Millinery 
Churchmen & Workers 
Canvassers, Solicitors, Peddlers 
Amusement & Recreation 
Entertainers 

Liquor & Beer 

Food Handlers (Service Workers) 
Traveling Salesmen 

Students 

Unemployed 

Military (Enlisted) 


** Proprietors & Managers. * Not Other- 
wise Classified. 


Insurance is no exception. 





ness is essential to success in that business. 


The trend of growth, investments, assets. 
surplus, premiums, losses and expenses must 
be known for individual companies, groups. 


COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE 


. of the history and trend of any busi- 


types of companies and the entire business. 


BEST'S FIRE & CASUALTY AGGREGATES 


& AVERAGES brings all this vital data to- 
gether—in one volume and in concise, ac- 
curate and complete form. 


BEST'S AGGREGATES is the only publico- 
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in the insurance business. Write for com- 
plete doto. 
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JOHN F. NEVILLE 
Executive Secretary—General Counsel 


National Association of Insurance Agents 


OWNERSHIP OF EXPIRATIONS 


HE ownership of expirations 

is of continuing and vital in- 

terest to every insurance 
agent who owns his business. As 
long ago as 1920 the organized in- 
surance agents at their annual con- 
vention formally stated: “This 
Association stands unequivocally for 
the principle that the expirations of 
all the business which the agent 
creates and writes in fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies, are his 
property.” 


Gradual Development 


The principle that the agent owns 
the business, that is to say his ex- 
pirations, is one which evolved over 
the years from the peculiarities of 
the methods by which the agent 
consummated his business and be- 
cause the National Association of 
Insurance Agents assumed leader- 
ship in assisting this evolution to 
take the direction most favorable 
to the agents. Perhaps we should 
define what an expiration is and 
what the agent owns. An Illinois 
case (F. B. Miller Agency v. Home 
Insurance Co. (1934) 276 Ill. App. 
418) said it this way: 


‘An expiration is in effect a record 
of the policy issued to the insured, 
which contains the date of issuance, 
name of the insured, expiration of 
the policy, amount of insurance pre- 
miums, property covered and terms 
of insurance.” 
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This information is the lifeblood 
of the insurance agency business and 
if improperly used by the company 
writing the business, which also is in 
possession of this same information, 
would, without doubt, seriously 
jeopardize the independent con- 
tractor status of the insurance agent 
operating within the American 
Agency System. 


Evolved over the years 


The famous Yonkers case decided 
in 1904 (National Fire Ins. Co. v. 
Sullard, 97 App. Div. 233; 89 N.Y. 
Supp. 934) was the first judicial pro- 
nouncement that established the 
ownership of expiration in the agent 
and allowed that agent to assign and 
sell this information. Because of this 


many agents have regarded this prob 
lem as well settled and old hat. 

Like all good things, the principle 
of the ownership of expirations by 
the agent is to be guarded jealously 
and watched over very carefully. 
Of course since the Yonkers case 
there have been many other judicial 
pronouncements which in the main 
have upheld the Yonkers principle 
and have further refined the under- 
standing of just what constitutes this 
valuable right in the agent. 


No Forthright Approach 


In my opinion this principle as 
such is well enough established to 
he sustained against any direct at 
tack, but I don’t believe that trouble, 
if and when it comes, will be pre- 
sented in such a forthright manner 
After all, this principle is dependent 
upon a certain set way of doing 
business and the judicial opinions 
are based in the main on very similar 
sets of facts. 

Change either your way of doing 
business or raise problems not pre- 
viously litigated, and no man may 
predict the answer. Let us take a 
relatively easy one: We have all 
heard (we hope facetiously) some 
talk of continuous policies. Could 
any man argue that if such a thing 
as a continuous policy became a 
reality, there could be ownership of 
expirations in the traditional sense? 


(Continued on the next page) 





Legal Spotlight—Continued 


If there is no expiration, how could 
someone own it? By referring to a 
possible change in the way of doing 
business, I, refer in part 
to the installment plans or the an- 
nual renewal endorsements. 


of course, 


The op- 
both of these 
procedures certainly does raise some 
questions, especially upon the termi 
nation of an agency with renewal or 
installment policies still on the books, 
which, if 


eration of either or 


unresolved, may have a 


deleterious effect on this valuable 
agency right. It is in fact surprising 
that more difficulty has not already 
arisen in this particular. 

Now let us go back a little. The 
expression “ownership of expira- 
tions” has become so much a part 
of the language in agency ranks that 
it is often used when -it-has in fact 
no application. Many agents feel 
that when an event occurs in their 
business which restts in the loss of 
a line, there must have been a viola- 
tion of the principle of ownership of 
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expirations. This more often than 
not is untrue and it must be con- 
céded that our companies have by 
and large and over the years, scru- 
pulously adhered to the principle to 
which they have agreed by solemn 
contract. This principle stated sim- 


“ply means that an agent has a right 


to enjoy his business and to keep it 
on his books without interference by 
‘the company in which the business 
was written, either during the term 
of the agency or upon its termina- 
tion. 

It will be noted that the principle 

in no way affects the insured, which 
means he is free to do his insurance 
business with whom and wherever 
he wishes. About 1937 the follow- 
ing’ clause made its appearance in 
the average agent’s contract and 
seems to satisfactorily resolve the 
ownership of expiration problem. 
This language is as follows : 
“In the event of the termination of 
this Agreement, the Agent having 
promptly accounted for and paid 
over premiums for which he may be 
liable, the Agent’s records, use and 
control of expirations shall remain 
the property of the Agent and be left 
in his undisputed possession.” 


Implied Covenant 


A careful reader of this clause 
might say that by its very language 
it allows ownership of expiration by 
the agent only upon termination of 
the agency. However, this seeming 
lack has been taken care of by judi- 
cial decision in the case of North- 
western Underwriters, Inc. v. Ham- 
ilton (1945), 151 F. (2d) 389, 
where a statement was made to the 
effect that the company is bound by 
an implied covenant of non-interfer- 
ence with the agent’s expirations 
during the term of the agency. 

Most of the litigation which has 
taken place over the years has been 
a contest between two parties—the 
local agent on the one hand, andthe 
company involved on the other’ 
There are a couple of exceptions to 
this statement, but they do 
weaken the general proposition. 


not 


However, on July 27, 1950 an ac- 
tion was started in the United States 
District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia at Richmond, which 
has been the subject of considerable 
discussion among agents and, I 
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would assume, companies. This case 
is V. L. Phillips & Co., Inc. v. Penn- 
sylvania Threshermen and Farmers’ 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. It 
is thought that it might be interest- 
ing to review this case, which has 
not yet been resolved, and to draw 
whatever conclusions we may from 
its present state. The novel thing 
about this litigation is the fact that 
it concerns an insurance company 
and its general agent on the subject 
of ownership of expirations, a term 
previously heard only in connection 
with a local agent. 


The plaintiff Phillips became the 
general agent of the Pennsylvania 
Threshermen and was named agent 
for the purpose of carrying on the 
insurance business of the defendant 
in the state of Virginia. The plain- 
tiff also represented other insurance 
companies and did some direct busi- 
ness. In addition the Phillips agency 
appointed other agents for various 
portions of its territory. The issu- 
ing agents( or local agents) in carry- 
ing on the business of the company 
reported directly to Phillips, who in 
turn reported to the company. Phil- 
lips received a portion of the com- 
missions arising from the business 
of the issuing agents. In the con- 
tract which the Phillips agency en- 
tered into with the Pennsylvania 
Threshermen is contained the fol- 
lowing provision : 

“This Agreement may be terminated 
at any time at the pleasure of either 
party by giving ninety (90) days 
notice to the other in writing, but any 
liability for monies received by the 
Agent shall not be discharged until 
all amounts are satisfactorily settled 
and paid by the Agent. In the event 
of the termination of this Agree- 
ment, the Agent not being in de- 
fault and thereafter promptly ac- 
counting for and paying over 
balances not in default for which 
he may be liable, the Agent’s rec 
ord, use and control of the expira- 
tions shall be deemed the property 
of the Agent and left in his undis- 
puted possession ; otherwise the rec- 
ords, use and control of expirations 
shall be vested in the Company. 
Furthermore, upon termination of 
this Agreement, from any cause 
whatsoever, neither the Agent nor 
his heirs, administrators, executors 
or assigns shall have any right to 
any commission upon, or remunera- 
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tion from, the renewal of any policy 
or business previously written, which 


may be continued with the 


pany.” 


Com 


This provision is the one which is 
causing the difficulty. 

With the exception of the con 
tract held by one agent, the con 
tracts between the company, the gen 
eral agent and the local agent con 
tained no ownership of expiration 
clause. 

Difficulties arose and the general 
agent's contract was terminated pur- 


suant to its provisions and subse- 
quently the reappointed 
some of the local agents who had 
previously reported through the gen 
eral agent. Thereupon the general 
agent brought this action for dam 
ages for alleged interference by the 
company in its property rights, 
which he characterized as expira 
tions. 


company 


All parties to this litigation have 
agreed that the local agent owns his 
expirations even though such a right 
was not specifically set forth in any 

(Continued on page 80) 
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NSU R ANC E 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1952 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Companies 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. ; 


Organized 1855 

Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1853 

National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. of Pitts., Pa. 
Organized 1866 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1909 


Royal Generai Insurance Company of Canada 
Organized 1906 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


$11,925,000. $125,872,513. $71,027,539. $54,844,974. 
1,000,000. 12,515,163. 8,032,056. 4,483,107. 
1,000,000. 12,310,134. 7,653,165. 4,656,969. 
2,000,000. 32,979,149. 20,735,873. 12,243,276. 
1,500,000. 38,563,554. 30,241,571. 8,321,983. 
2,000,000. 45,543,960. 35,212,720. 10,331,240. 


100,000. 452,493. 1,155. 451,338. 


HOME OFFICE 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


10 Park Place 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


120 So. LaSalle Street Newark |, New Jersey 220 Bush Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


San Francisco 6, Calif, 
etal Sto 


? 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT BY Standard FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
912 Commerce Street © protection 4 102 Maiden Lane 


Dallas 2, Texas 


“any inse® New York 5, New York 


206 Sansome Street 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS San Francisco 4, Calif, 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
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EXCESS INSURANCE 


ROBERT L. BRADDOCK 
Executive Vice President 
General Reinsurance Corp. 


HERE is a reluctance on the part 
fie certain domestic companies 
to consider excess lines expressed by 
actual cancellation of existing con- 
tracts, restrictive underwriting, high 
rates or a combination of all three. 
Before quickly condemning such an 
attitude, let us re-examine the back- 
ground of conditions as they exist. 
It is not possible to disassociate the 
domestic excess market from the in- 
surance industry generally. There is 
not enough casualty excess available 
in the United States to any one com- 
pany to provide a domestic market 
that would be worthy of the name 
Any excess writer will have to look 
to other fields in the insurance busi 
ness for its principal income. 

Since 1946, the domestic reinsur 
ance and excess companies have lost 
nearly $60,000,000 in the liability 
and compensation lines. The general 
attitude of buyers has been that 
there should be a bargain counter for 
their insurance program. If a large 
self-insurer buying an excess policy 
for a limit of say $2,000,000 over a 


(Continued on the next page) 
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GEORGE E. ROGERS 
Insurance Manager 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., N. Y. 


N THE QUESTION “Why buy 
in insurance?”’, I find it 
necessary to put myself in the posi- 
tion of all types of buyers. Let us 
take the big one first. He has the 
need for extremely high limits of 
coverage and in many instances has 
been faced with a lack of capacity 
amongst direct writers to furnish 
those limits. Secondly, he seeks ex- 
cess cover to protect a self-insurance 
program or a high deductible cover- 
age against the possibility of catas- 
trophe losses. The large buyer is 
placing more and more emphasis on 
carrying a safe part of his own risk, 
but is looking to excess for that part 
which he cannot afford to  self- 
insure. Thirdly, he envisions a sav- 
ing in premium cost by the proper 
use of excess cover. 

The buyer in a medium size busi- 
ness generally has no problem of 
capacity although the very nature 
of his operations may demand limits 
greater than the domestic market 
many afford. So he does not have this 
first necessity for excess in the same 

(Continued on page 68) 


H. P. STELLWAGEN 
Executive Vice President 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


Nz ALL direct-writing companies 


write excess insurance. In my 
use of the term, direct-writing com- 
panies, | mean companies organized 
for the primary purpose of writing 
insurance covering an entire loss 
from the ground up. Those who 
have not entered the field have based 
their abstention from it on a matter 
of principle. Being organized to 
give a complete claim and accident 
prevention service in conjunction 
with basic coverage, they feel unable 
to accommodate themselves to the 
handling of excess of loss business 
Some among them feel that the sale 
of excess insurance encourages self 
insurance and so defeats the 
purpose for which they exist. 
To me and to certain other direct- 
writers that point of view is un- 
realistic and, therefore, untenable. 
We believe that excess insurance is 
a legitimate and proper need of 
the insuring public and that the 
direct-writer must meet that need. 
Direct-writing companies maintain 
well-manned, far-flung claims organ 
(Continued 


very 


on page 49) 
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Buyers’ (Braddock)—Continued 
$25,000 retention does not have a 
loss during a given year, he fully ex- 
pects to receive a premium reduction 
which recognizes entirely that his 
risk is completely creditable. On the 
other hand, if he is so unfortunate as 
to have sustained a serious loss, he 
wants to pay the same premium as 
he paid the year before, assuming, of 
course, that the insurer has some 
mysterious power of paying the loss 
without anyone being hurt unless it 
might possibly be the individual so 
unfortunate as to have purchased 
stock in the insurance company. 

For a great many years, this the- 
ory of buying worked. The large 
losses did not appear with any regu- 
larity and the excess market engaged 
in a type of cut-throat competition 
which, when the deluge came, left 
them with inadequate contingent re- 
serves, insufficient current premium, 
and a customer who would think he 
was getting the business when con- 
fronted with a realistic premium. 
Some companies became discouraged 
at the magnitude of the problem and 
withdrew from the market. Others 
attempted to cut out the more can- 
cerous part of the growth and cure 
the rest of the most 
cases, the corrective action was too 
little and very much too late. Where 
the excess underwriter should have 
multiplied his rate by three, five or 
ten, the precedent of the past was too 
strong for such heroic action, and as 


disease In 





a result, more money went down the 
drain. 

Consider the problem of the excess 
underwriter. He is faced with pro- 
viding a cover of one million or two 
million dollars on an oil company. 
This cover might be excess of 25, 50 
or $100,000. If he obtained all of 
the oil companies in the United 
States, he could not induce them to 
pay enough money to cover the losses 
produced by the oil industry in a five 
year period, and I’m not singling 
out any particular industry. There- 
fore, the excess underwriter must 
recognize at the outset that he can- 
not build a book on any one indus- 
trial category but must rather hope 
to get his spread by putting all of 
the excess business he can write into 
one pot and then collect enough 
money from all of the risks combined 
to bring him out on the black side of 
the ledger over a period of time. 


Tax Laws 


It must also be recognized that 
tax laws as they exist today do not 
permit the piling up of large con 
tingency reserves. Such contingency 
reserves would be considered under 
the tax laws as profits and would be 
taxed. Therefore, an underwriter 
who showed a balance of income 
over outgoing at the end of a year 
on his book of business would not 
be able to lay aside the full amount 
for the future Texas City disaster or 
some other catastrophe of lesser or 
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greater magnitude which he knows 
will ultimately occur. One of the 
criticisms of the doniestic excess 
market is that it lacks capacity. It 
will never be able to increase capac- 
ity until it can come out of the 
woods and show ability to make a 
profit on the business it writes. 

Another criticism is that the un- 
derwriters freeze up and either will 
not quote at all or quote a ridicu- 
lously high premium. 

The underwriter has only two 
ways to cope with the effects of in- 
flation. First, retentions must be in- 
creased if they are to retain the same 
relative protection that they did a 
few years past. Secondly, rates 
must be increased to a point where 
the normal losses and overhead can 
be paid and leave enough money af- 
ter taxes to cover the catastrophe 
which is no longer a rarity. 

The casualty insurance industry 
is the only segment of the insurance 
business that is so rash as to write 
unlimited medical coverage for any 
kind of a price. By unlimited, | 
mean as to money and time. The 
large life insurance companies who 
have had the most experience with 
this type of loss just aren’t in the 
market. Yet the casualty business in 
its writing of compensation insur- 
ance throws in unlimited medical 
and. until recently did not appear to 
be too alarmed about the import of 
what they were doing. 

Assuming that the underwriter can 
rate the indemity provisions of the 
Compensation Act in particular jur- 
isdiction, what can he do about 
the unlimited medical provision? It 
seems to me that there are two or 
three alternatives, none of which 
are satisfactory both to the insurer 
and the buyer. 

The excess underwriter can in ad- 
dition to the top limit payable estab- 
lish an internal limit applying to 
medical on any one individual. An- 
other solution, as far as the excess 
underwriter is concerned, would be 
to make the coverage applicable only 
in an accident that can truly be con- 
sidered a catastrophic occurrence. 
A third solution would be to include 
a commutation clause, or still better, 
the permission by industrial commis- 
sions to discharge liability by a lump 
sum payment. A fourth solution to 
this problem would be to take the po- 
sition that compensation in its pres- 
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ent form has become a social prob 
lem, is no longer insurable, and, 
therefore, should be paid by the pub. 
lic out of general taxation. We em- 
phatically reject this last alternative 
as a desirable solution. 


War Risk 


In addition to the unlimited medi- 
cal problem, the problem of war risk 
is involved. We are told that if there 
is another world war it will not be 
fought in far off places but that our 
homes and industrial establishments 
will be the front lines. Two or three 
well-placed atomic bombs could 
make a shambles of the capital struc- 
ture of the whole domestic insurance 
industry. War is an unrateable risk 
by a private company, but one which 
must be assumed when compensa- 
tion cover is written. That is a 
somewhat dreary recital of the prob- 
lems the excess underwriter must 
look at in the compensation line. 

Should an insurance manager self - 
insure in the first place? It is my 
personal opinion, based on those 
risks I have seen, that many of the 
companies now self-insured are not 
qualified by organization, type of 
business engaged in, or capital struc- 
ture, to successfully carry on as a 
sideline a business so foreign to the 
one for which they were organized. 
[I personally believe that a primary 
insurance program, supervised by a 
competent manager and administered 
by a reputable, qualified primary in- 
surance company, is the best answer 
for many of today’s self-insurers. 


AGENTS’ QUALIFICATIONS 


NDER A NEW PROCEDURE, written 
preset eral will be required 
of applicants for insurance agents’ 
licenses in Vermont. Presently only 
life insurance agents are required to 
take examinations but they will be 
required of applicants for a license 
to sell accident and health insurance 
after September 1, for fire insurance 
after September 15, and for casu- 
alty insurance after October 1. 

An agents’ qualification and li- 
censing bill sponsored by the 
Alabama Association of Insurance 
\gents was killed by the state’s Sen- 
ate Insurance Committee. Automo- 
bile dealers in the state had strongly 
opposed the measure. 
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ASSIGNED RISK PLANS 


ITH A 60% REDUCTION in 
W  vraitine time, automobile lia- 
bility insurance applications for as- 
signed risks are being processed in 
a record-breaking three days, accord- 
ing to George J. Schepens, manager 
of the Automobile Assigned Risk 
Plan. Serving seven states—New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, West Virginia, Dela- 
ware, and Rhode Island—the New 
York office now processes nearly 
5,000 applications a week, or a yearly 
total of 260,000. For the entire year 
of 1943 when the Plan was first put 
into effect in Pennsylvania, only 
eight applications were received. In 
the first 13 months of operation in 
New York State from November, 
1941, to December, 1942, 2,116 ap- 
plications were made, or less than 
one-half of the number now received 
from New York State in a week. 
Employees of the Plan have increased 
from two to 157 and it now occupies 
11,000 square feet of office space. 
In New York State alone, the insur- 
ance industry has paid over 
$1,000,000 in assessments to operate 
the Assigned Risk Plan since its in- 
ception. Assessments for 1953 for 
the seven state area will top the 
$500,000 mark. Few people realize 
the amount of money that is spent 
by the insurance companies to serv- 
ice the risks who are unable to secure 
insurance for themselves. 


Under amendments to the automo- 
bile assigned risk plans of California 
and Washington, servicemen from 
out of the state who are stationed 
in the states will be afforded the fa- 
cilities of the plans. Several other 
amendments were made to the Cal- 
ifornia plan. 


O.L. & T. RATES INCREASED 


NCREASED OWNERS’, landlords’ and 
| omneane bodily injury liability 
rates for various types of schools in 
the states of California, Connecticut 
and New York have been announced 
by the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters. The new rates be- 
came effective July 27. 


EXTENDED COVERAGE 
FILING 


HE NEW ENGLAND Fire Insur- 
fms Rating Association filed a 
new broadened and simplified ad- 
ditional extended coverage endorse- 
ment for dwelling risks in Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont effective the first of August. 
The New Hampshire Board of Un- 
derwriters is expected to take similar 
action in that state. The new form 
which follows the recommendations 
of the Eastern Underwriters Associ- 


ation will have a minimum premium 
of $2. 





Buyers’ (Rogers)—from page 65 

way that the big buyer has. He like- 
wise has the same self-insurance or 
deductible problem with the qualifi- 
cation that the scale may be lower. 
He also would like to view excess 
insurance as a means of premium 
saving. 

The small buyer, except in very 
rare instances, would have no capac- 
ity problem. The deductibles 
which might be wisely applicable in 
his operations, may not be consid- 


low 


ered as a base for excess insurance, 
but he should certainly give serious 
consideration to deductibles. 

The buyer has a pressing problem 
in judging whether or not excess 
cover is advisable. First, is he able 
to get his coverage placed without 
difficulty on a primary basis? Sec- 
ond, is he financially able to carry 
a goodly part of the load of any par- 
ticular hazard? Third, does he have 
an inordinate cost of primary insur- 
ance? Any one or a combination of 
these factors would cause him to give 
serious consideration to excess. 


Comparable Conditions 


On the question of “Where and 
how to buy excess insurance?”’, J 
think the average American would 
favor the American market provided 
he can obtain comparative conditions 
of coverage, service and cost and if 
it affords sufficient capacity. I have 
found a general feeling among 
buyers in the past that the foreign 
market, particularly that of Great 
Britain, was more liberal in treat- 
ment than our own. That may have 
been true in the past, but I feel that 
there is a different trend in Ameri- 
can underwriting broader 
protection. Perhaps this is developed 
by the very need for the American 
underwriters to meet foreign com- 
petition. 


toward 


American companies, by their very 
location, would seem to be in a better 
position to serve our domestic risks 
with the possible exception of those 
risks having heavy foreign commit- 
ments, 

There has been a school of thought 
that foreign companies would fur- 
nish insurance at a lower cost than 
would be available domestic 
carriers. Some instances of this type 
probably exist, but if we look at 


from 


68 


pure coverage without loading for 
service, it seems unlikely that foreign 
underwriters are more canny than 
ours and that they are able to pro- 
vide exactly parallel coverage at a 
lower figure than can be obtained 
domestically. 

The matter of capacity is the great- 
est reason that would seem proper 
to advance for our patronage of 
foreign excess cover. We just can’t 
always buy it here in big enough 
gobs. 
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Finally, we should look at the 
gains which may accrue by the 
proper use of excess cover. Regard- 
less of where we buy it, these points 
would seem to be true: 


1. Capacity is there, sometimes do- 
mestic, sometimes hoth domestic and 
foreign. Rare instances where the 
market is not sufficient exist but 
generally there is coverage available. 
2. Coverage-wise there is a benefit. 
Ikxcess underwriting may be more 
liberal than direct underwriting by 
the very force of foreign, particu- 
larly British, competition. 

3. Regardless of whether or not a 
differential exists between domestic 
and foreign rate structures or 
whether there is such a differential 
between direct and under- 
writer, there is a saving which will 
accrue through the proper use of 
excess. This may develop through 
two means: 

a. The lower rate structure which 
might result from succeedingly high 
layers of coverage, but more impor- 
tant, 

b. A greater assumption of risk by 
the insurer which should develop in 
him a higher loss consciousness and 
a greater adherence to sound loss 
prevention practices. This to me 
would be one of the most important 
factors in excess insurance and 
should apply both to large and small 
buyers. 


excess 


W. C. RATE CHANGES 


TION rates were increased an av- 
erage 4.4% plus a $10 expense al- 
lowance on policies with less than 
$500 annual premium, effective Au- 
gust 1, to add an_ estimated 
$1,000,000 a year in annual pre- 
miums. 

The Oklahoma revision of work- 
men’s compensation rates will add an 
estimated $120,000 annually to pre- 
miums, due to inclusion of coverage 
for occupational diseases voted by 
the last legislature. 


i 1LORIDA WORKMEN'S COMPENSA- 


FIRE RATES DOWN 


IRE INSURANCE RATES for dwell- 
pee have been reduced in Ne- 
braska but extended coverage rates 
have been increased. 


2est’s Fire and Casualty News 





Buyers’ (Stellwagen)—from page 65 


izations and, in the event of an emer- 
gency of catastrophic proportions, can 
bring to bear a large force of claims 
adjusters. For the excess insurance 
buyer, to whom the availability of 
this claims organization is an im- 
portant consideration, the direct- 
writing market may be preferred. 
On the other hand, where claims 
service is not a controlling factor 
but where the amount of coverage 
may be controlling, the foreign mar- 
ket may be preferred. Frequently 
a buyer’s need may be met only by 
using two or all three excess insur- 
ance markets. 

The nature of the present direct- 
writing market is shaped by the 
current epidemic of costly losses. 
For a decade prior to 1945, such 
losses were relatively few in num- 
ber. In these days of the devalued 
dollar, however, costly losses are all 
too common and they arise in con- 
nection with nearly every type of 
risk exposure. In the span of two 
years I noted a general liability loss 
on a public utility of $1,000,000, a 
products liability loss on a pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer of $700,000, 
a property damage liability of $1,- 
250,000 on an oil company, a work- 
men’s compensation loss arising from 
injury to one person of $170,000, 
and a verdict of $284,000 on a pri- 
vate passenger car. 


The Necessary Price 


Excess insurance is not cheap. 
Gone forever are the days when a 
buyer could divide his risk between a 
primary underwriter and an excess 
underwriter with the expectation that 
the sum of the premiums charged 
would be less than the primary un- 
derwriter’s price for the total cov- 
erage. Today’s buyer of excess in- 
surance must raise his sights and be 
prepared to pay the price which cur- 
rent conditions require. 

The amount of the self-insurer’s 
retention is an important factor in 
the purchase of excess insurance. 
For the hazardous classifications it 
is my belief that there is very little 
market among the direct-writers for 
excess insurance for self-insurers 
who elect to assume a retention of 
less than $25,000 any one accident. 
For other categories of risks, there 
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is some market for retentions of less 
than $25,000 but such retentions will 
be acceptable only in most unusual 
If a corporation cannot af- 
ford to carry the first $25,000 of any 
one loss and accept the hazard of two 
or three such losses occurring in any 
one year, it would be well-advised 
to purchase primary insurance. 

Excess insurance should be pur- 
chased as true catastrophe insurance. 
If it is purchased on a basis such that 
a frequency of losses invades the 
excess cover, the cost of such insur- 
ance will prove uneconomical to the 
buyer. True “peace of mind” or 
catastrophe insurance need not and 
should not be priced to include pre- 
mium dollars for the part-payment 
of normal losses. 

The buyer will want to know the 
amount of insurance available in the 
direct-writing market. In the case 
of those risks where an adequate 
spread can be obtained and where 
the expectancy of catastrophic loss 
may be considered normal rather 
than acute, the direct-writing market 
can provide coverage up to $1,000,- 
000 for any one accident and some- 
times even more in particular cases. 
In the case of those risks which have 
shown themselves by experience to 
be productive of more than their 
share of serious losses and on which 
the aggregate premium income is 
limited, the available coverage in the 
direct-writing market may not ex- 
ceed $500,000. 

A direct-writer keeps a rather sub- 
stantial portion of each risk for his 


cases, 


own account and relies to a consid- 
erable extent on reimsurance and co- 
insurance for spreading the whole 
amount of insurance sought by the 
purchaser. There is no reason, there- 
fore, why a first excess cover may 
not be purchased in the direct-writ- 
ing market and a second, a third, 
and even a fourth excess purchased 
in other markets. Conversely, the 
direct-writing market can provide 
top excesses over the lower excesses 
of other underwriters. 

Premiums for insurance 
provided by the direct-writing mar- 
ket are for the most part developed 
by the individual appraisal of risks 
submitted and are subject to a con- 
siderable element of judgment. Gen- 
erally speaking, they will bear no 
relationship to the excess limit tables 
published in the various rate man- 
uals. The previous experience of 
individual risks, while of interest to 
the underwriter, js not a controlling 
factor in the determination of the 
premium to be charged. Let me also 
say that the theory of experience 
rating has no application to estab- 
lished excess cover premiums. Pol- 
icy forms are tailored to the indi- 
vidual requirements of the buyer and 
frequently are evolved after confer- 
among the underwriter, the 
policy-holder, and his representative. 
Flexibility of form and rate are ob- 
viously essential to the proper con 
duct of the excess insurance business. 


excess 


ence 


AUTO ACCIDENTS 


N A SPOT-CHECK of nearly 425,000 
[rebicien one out of every six was 
found to have defective or poor 
brakes and one out of every four 
was found to need some type of 
maintenance attention. The safety 
check, sponsored by the Inter-Indus 
try Highway Committee in coopera 
tion with the National Safety Coun 
cil, was conducted by 1,755 automo 
bile, truck and tire dealers in all 
states, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii. The inspections showed 
that the condition of brakes was far 
worse than in any previous year. 

Under a state law which becomes 
effective October 22 in Ohio, any 
motorist convicted of driving while 
intoxicated will receive a mandatory 
jail term of at least three days. The 
law sets the maximum penalty at six 
months plus a $500 fine 





Loss Logic—-from page 41 


handling liability claims and in the 
long run we shall have to rely on 
the sense of responsibility and fair 
judgment of judge and jury and the 
ethical responsibility of the legal pro- 
fession; otherwise we shall have to 
abandon the American system of free 
and easy business dealings which has 
brought us mass production, mass 
sales and, in the mass, an ever higher 
quality of merchandise and higher 
standard of living. 


Lack of Trust 


What will life be like if everybody 
has to refuse to see a salesman be- 
cause he is afraid that a law suit will 
arise out of a claim by the salesman 
that he was promised another chance 
at the order, what if we have to bite 
every nickel to see whether it is 
lead, what if we have to examine 
every dollar bill to see if there are 
silken threads in it, what if every 
banker has to add a lot of procedure 
to the clearing of every check, what 
if we must refuse to lend a helping 
hand to any person in distress be- 
cause of the fear that a law suit 
will result? When these things be- 
come the vogue, and they do happen 
every day, we shall have destroyed 
the other things which have made 
our country great and our people 
the happiest and freest people on the 
earth. 

I wonder if we can figure out 
what has brought us to this point? 


1 would call it a lack of common 
economic understanding. Economic 
understanding seemed automatic 
when I was young. In my home- 
town of 1,500 there were a couple 
of dry-goods stores, three grocery 
stores, a tin shop, a couple of restau- 
rants and bakeries, a couple of barber 
shops, a couple of blacksmith shops, 
a couple of hardware stores, a couple 
of little factories and a community 
of people who worked in these enter- 
prises or on farms. Economic under- 
standing was automatic because the 
leaders in the town were the pro- 
prietors of business who had to 
know the principles of economics. 
The people who worked for these 
small enterprises were close enough 
to everything in the place to realize 
the relationship between a good 
day’s work and the ability of the busi- 
ness to provide employment. The 
employers and the employees were 
active in civic affairs and concerned 
about the town bridge, the school 
building and the ditches. The people 
understood the value of money, 
where it came from and where it 
went. Multiply this situation a mil- 
lion times and we had a country 
that had economic understanding. 
From that situation we have 
passed at headlong speed to a point 
where some chain stores have re- 
placed the leading merchandising 
units and where a branch factory 
or two has replaced the small local 
enterprise. Mass production brought 
us enormous efficiency and great 
material gains, changed little busi- 


nesses into giants, changed em- 
ployers into employees, In_ this 
change we have managed to lose 
the automatic economic understand- 
ing and sense of individual respon- 
sibility that was the vogue 30 or 40 
years ago. 

It is significant that a large Cham- 
ber of Commerce meeting a couple of 
years ago in selecting from a long 
list of questions those demanding at- 
tention placed taxes high on the list 
and economic understanding just be- 
low. This year a similar poll pro- 
duced the answer that economic un- 
derstanding ranked higher than 
taxes among the long list of prob- 
lems. 

How can we expect a jury com- 
posed of people some young, some 
unemployed, some who have never 
had responsibility for money, some 
or all of whom never tangled 
with a civic or business problem, and 
thus without economic understand- 
ing to carry out properly one of the 
highest responsibilities of citizenship 
when all they see on one hand is 
the crippled victim of an accident 
and on the other hand the name of 
a large corporation or see an insur- 
ance company in the background of 
the defendant ? 


No Short Cut Possible 


very attempt to find a short cut 
to a solution of this problem is bound 
to fail. Awards or verdicts without 
regard to the fault of the individual 
for public accidents, every attempt 
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to introduce a schedule of fixed 
values for payments will introduce 
more inequities than they cure. The 
only sure cure for the movement is 
in the public mind. 

At this point I can refer to some 
practical propositions. Accident and 
loss prevention have made great 
strides. They still have a long way 
to go and an unlimited horizon for 
future development. Insurance com- 
panies have the obligation to pro- 
vide constantly improved safety en- 
gineering services. Management has 
the obligation to cooperate and de- 
velop loss prevention techniques. 
The same realism and sense has to 
be applied to accident prevention 
factors physical and psychological on 
streets and highways. A design de- 
partment dominated by merchandis- 
ing considerations without thorough 
study of safety and claim factors can 
be disastrous. These activities can 
pay dividends a hundred times over 
in reducing costs. 

Much has been said in circles con- 
cerned with this problem about dra- 
matic courtroom techniques designed 
to achieve large verdicts. I see noth- 
ing very new in that. They are old 
stuff in a city like New York. New 
techniques designed to secure an ex- 
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aggerated verdict are answerable 
only by careful preparation of cases 
and techniques designed to secure 
a fair and just analysis of injury and 
award, a fair and just exoneration 
where far-fetched and speculative 
claims are involved. 


Contingent Fees 


Semething has been said about 
lawyers’ contingent fees where the 
lawyer gets a large part of the ver- 
dict for the injury. The more aware 
and even the more successful of the 
plaintiffs’ lawyers are realizing the 
danger of recklessness and irrespon- 
sibility in this field. I doubt if con- 
tingent fees can be eliminated or 
even that they ought to be. I only 
know that a lack of sense in this 
area will produce a reaction that will 
call for remedies or results that 
ought not to be invited. 

I think that the sensational rise 
in automobile insurance rates has 
taught a lesson to the average citi- 
zen who now shows signs of a more 
realistic appraisal of damages. My 
limited personal conversations indi- 
cate currently a much more certain 
rejection by judge and jury of cases 
where either the injuries or evidence 


are trumped up, fraudulent or exag- 
gerated. Maybe we are ready for 
a turn in the right direction. 

Immediately we need an educa- 
tional program in industry and out 
of industry to point up the proposi- 
tion that there is no magic, no Santa 
Claus in this situation, that insurance 
money or corporation money is not 
a Santa Claus fund but repfesents 
the savings of people, and must be 
dealt with carefully and with a great 
sense of responsibility. If we 
improve the quality of our education 
and economic understanding, we can 
improve the liability verdict and 
award situation. We 
it in no other way. 


can 


can improve 


From an address before an Insurance Confer 
ence of the American Management Association 
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Collecting Premiums—from page 31 


terialize. Sometimes the bankrupt 
company fails to obtain final dis- 
charge. This happens more fre- 
quently than might be supposed, and 
the diligent creditor is often able to 
continue his efforts successfully 
when the case is dismissed for lack 
of prosecution, or failure to pay fees. 

Several points should be under- 
stood by both the insurance com- 
pany and the collection agency for 
a harmonious and profitable rela- 
tionship. According to the credit 


manager of one leading compensa- 
tion insurance company, complete 
information should be reported by 
the agent and transmitted by the 
company to the collector. This 
should include full and correct name, 
name of spouse, employer, known 
relations, friends, bank, or firms 
that might have a current address. 
Some discussion as to procedures 
should also be had with the collection 
agency prior to setting up a demand 
form system or utilizing its services 
in other ways. Fees and handling 
arrangements are usually set in ad- 
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vance. One or more persons in each 
firm might be designated to work to- 
gether for the transmission of infor- 
mation, approval of legal action, and 
execution of necessary documents. 

What about reports from the col- 
lector? The report of progress is 
becoming an outmoded institution. 
Formerly it was the practice of many 
creditors to ask the status of accounts 
at fairly regular intervals. That 
practice is rapidly going into the 
discard because of the time and ex- 
pense to both company and collector. 
On one hand it requires a serious 
interruption of office procedures, 
pulling of files, assignment of an 
employee to develop notes and mem- 
oranda on each item. On the other 
hand, the recipient must pull files 
and enter information—or what has 
sometimes happened—tossed the 
fruit of so much labor into a desk 
drawer where it is forgotten. Re- 
cent estimates place the cost of 
writing one letter at better than 
eighty cents. It is clear that too 
great a burden on a collector in the 
matter of report-writing must result 
in increased fees. 

Where the collector has proved 
his integrity and ability to handle 
claims, the better procedure is to for- 
get about the claims until the remit- 
tance check comes in. Since he 
works on a contingent fee, the col- 
lector has a genuine interest in 
clearing the account. There are 
times when it may be essential to 
know what has happened on a parti- 
cular account. But the real reports 
are those which read, “Pay To the 
Order of .. .” 






Selecting a Collector 


In the larger cities, there will un- 
doubtedly be one or more collection 
offices already experienced in the 
handling of insurance claims. In 
smaller towns, the collector may not 
have had much experience along this 
line. Conferences should be held to 
clearly establish policies and pro- 
cedures to be used, in such cases. 

Generally, however, the problem 
is one of selecting an already ex- 
perienced collection organization. 
Inquiry should be made among other 
insurance firms and other credit- 
granting concerns. Look for a col- 
lector meeting these qualifications : 
1. He will make a reasonable effort 
to save good-will for your company. 
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As a primary creditor, you may 
meet resistance from an old policy 
holder who regards himself as a 
long-time customer. Collectors don't 
usually stir up this kind of resent- 
ment. They are regarded as third 
parties. Debtors often comment, 
“Well, you fellows are just doing 
your job.” 


2. He will use modern educational 
methods to “sell receipts.” He rec- 
ognizes that most financial jams to- 
day are due to mismanagement of 
existing income. As a member of 
the American Collectors Association 
he may be using a series of pam- 
phlets designed to teach (1) the value 
of personal credit, (2) methods and 
techniques of budgeting and (3) 
debtor-creditor responsibilities. Ob- 
viously not every debtor will respond 
to this approach and more orthodox 
methods, sometimes including legal 
action, must be resorted to. 


3. Affiliation with a recognized na- 
tional collectors’ organization. There 
are many reputable collectors who 
do not belong to organizations. 
However, affiliation means more pro- 
tection for creditors. For example, 
all members of the American Collec- 
tors Association must be approved 
by a local committee. All members are 
honded by a $10,000 fund pledged 
for the protection of approved 
forwarders over their official direc- 
tory, plus individual bonds, usually 
of $5,000. 


4. A simple, forthright contract. 
Unfortunately, the collection pro- 
fession, like many others, has a 
number of “corner-cutters.” One 
favorite device is to offer services 
at “bargain rates.” But the fine 
print may contain so many “provid 
eds,” “excepts,” and special fees 
that the net result is a high or even 
exorbitant rate. It costs money to 
collect money. One careful study in- 
dicates a collector spends 31 to 33¢ 
for every dollar he reclaims. So read 
your contract carefully ! 

5. Availability. It is good business 
to deal with a local collector. Coop 
eration and exchange of information 
is easier and quicker. He is avail 
able for special inquiries. And he 
has no difficulty acting at a distance 
through affiliated offices covering 
some 6000 cities and towns. 
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How to 


Sell 
Accident 
Insurance 


National 
Notes for 
Producers 


Make it easy to buy—and you make it easy 
to sell. This is especially true of 


Accident Insurance. The following three 
simple steps will get you more premium dollars 
from Accident business: 


1) Quote what the prospect wants 


quickly. 


2) Revising—to reduce or increase the cost 
and benefits fo fit the prospect's pocketbook. 
3) Getting the signed application, 
underwriting information . . . and the check, 
when you make the sale. 


Our agents have learned how easy it is 


to sell Accident Insurance with the 
National Protector Policy and our 


special U-WRITE-IT Plan. 
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Every modern business concern 
recognizes the value of keeping on 
good terms with the public. At the 
same time, its legitimate debts must 
he liquidated. The manner in which 
that is done is important. Newer 
approaches and procedures, better 
training of personnel help collectors 
keep credit losses to a minimum. 

The collector is in effect the “Po 
liceman of the credit system.”” He 
performs a needed economic fune- 
tion. But even more important his 
new concepts and money-training 
programs help involved families to 
get out of debt and establish them- 
selves on a more stable financial 
plane. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ASSIGNED AUTO RISKS 


NCREASING NUMBERS of automo 
bile risks are being placed in the 
Massachusetts risk plan 
despite the agreement of the com 


assigned 


panies to renew their 1952 policies. 
Some 25,000 insureds have now 
been assigned to the plan compared 
to about 15,000 during the compar 
able period of 1952. The plan is 
operating smoothly under the in 
creased load, however, due report 
edly to the efforts of producers who 
now receive a small fee for the plac- 
ing of risks. 
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Expense Benefits—-jrom page 27 

neous hospital expense incurred, and 
one-hundred (100%) per cent of 
such miscellaneous hospital expense 
after the first one-hundred ($100) 
dollars, if such miscellaneous hospital 
expense is incurred during the period 
of hospital confinement referred to 
in Paragraph A. Miscellaneous hos- 
pital expense referred to in this para- 
graph shall include only the usual 
and hospral 


customary charges 
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for the treatment of the 
injury, sickness or disease, other 
than for hospital room and board.” 

Surprisingly this is the only gen- 


necessary 


uine co-insurance 


approach we 
came across among seventy or eighty 
companies contacted. The company 
reports excellent results. A further 
comment made by our correspondent 
is interesting : 


“As often as not, a 
claimant is under the impression that 
it is a $50 deductible policy and of 
course is pleased when a more favor 
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able payment is made on our co-in- 
1 can truthfully say 
that from the three thousand claims 
last year on this coverage, we did 
not have a single dissatisfied claimant 
as the result of our miscellaneous ex 
pense provision.” 

the co-insurance ap- 
proach is helpful in controlling losses 
by making the insured pay part of 
the expense, because this provision 
is not allocated. We understand that 
another company pays all of the 
first $100 and three-fourths of the 
next $1,000. A further variation is 
the payment of 50% of the charges 
for medicines, drugs, and X-rays 
and 100% of all other miscellaneous 
expense. 


surance basis. 


Evidently 


(In this connection, we 
are informed that Blue Cross has 
eliminated X-ray coverage in their 
so-called co-operative certificates, 
which are their popular priced deal, 
and only cover X-ray in their com 
prehensive certificates, which cost so 
much that comparatively few people 
can afford to buy them.) 


A Graduated Basis 





Another company is experiment- 
ing with a policy in which the mis- 
cellaneous expense benefit is com- 
pletely divorced from the daily hos- 
pital benefit. The policy is a schedule 
form. Miscellaneous and surgical 
benefits are optional. Separate rates 
are quoted for the three provisions 
(daily benefit, miscellaneous ex- 
pense, and surgical benefits). Five 
limits for miscellaneous are offered, 
ranging from $25 maximum to $200 
maximum, The amount of miscella- 
neous isnot tied in with the amount 
of the daily hospital benefit. Con- 
ceivably this could result in excess 
coverage for miscellaneous, espe 
cially, we should think, in areas where 
there is no shortage of hospital beds 
but where the extras are expensive. 
This approach might encourage ex 
cessive miscellaneous charges ; how 
ever, the provision is allocated. The 
items covered are X-ray examina- 
tions, anesthetics, laboratory, operat 
ing room, dressings, drugs and 
medicines, and ambulance service to 
and from the hospital. 

In this connection another com- 
pany advises, “We are seriously con- 
sidering the revision of our hospital 
policies making the maximum mis- 
cellaneous expense fee payable on a 
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graduated basis in direct relation to 
the number of days that the patient 
is confined in the hospital. This idea 
is not original with us and some of 
the other companies have already 
adopted this procedure but our study 
reflects that this is the only way 
that we can safely meet the public 
demand for a high miscellaneous 
hospital expense benefit and not have 
high miscellaneous expense benefits 
payable when the insured is con- 
fined to the hospital for a matter 
of forty-eight hours or so.” 

The increasing use of schedule 
type policies has tended to divorce 
the miscellaneous expense benefit 
from the daily benefit. 


Largely Responsible 


\ third new approach is to predi- 
cate the amount of miscellaneous 
benefit on the number-of days the 
patient is confined in a_ hospital. 
Under this plan the company pays 
a multiple of the basic daily benefit, 
increasing in ratio to the number 
of days confinement. This plan 
meets the demand for a high mis- 
cellaneous benefit yet keeps the com- 
mitment within due bounds in con- 
nection with short periods of hos- 
pitalization. Experience shows that 
the high claim cost is in large meas- 
ure due to high-frequency, short-stay 
hospital cases. Under this plan the 
company pays the actual expenses 
incurred up to an amount shown in 
a table setting forth the “Total num- 
ber of days,’ opposite which the 
amounts of miscellaneous expense 
are shown, say .$3.00 for ‘each: $1.00 
of room and board for one day, 
$4.00 for two days, $5.00 for three 
days, ete. 

One company using this form 
writes: “The most we allow in any 
policy as miscellaneous expense is 
in a form which provides twenty-one 
times the basic daily rate as expense 
limit for a ten day hospital stay. 
As you can see, this is a provision 
of eleven times the daily rate for mis- 
cellaneous plus ten times the daily 
rate for room and board, although 
not earmarked as such.” 

To summarize: Hospitals have 
discovered that the miscellaneous 
expense benefit is the “Achilles 
Heel,” so to speak, of hospital in- 
surance, and not a few are conform- 
ing their method of charging accord- 
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ingly. The evidence indicates that in 
some cases charges are being made 
when insurance is available, which 
would not otherwise be made; also 
that in some cases unnecessary 
charges are made. It is now the ex- 
ception rather than the rule for hos- 
pital charges to be less than the 
policy pays, whether the limit is 
five, ten, or twenty times the daily 
benefit. Consequently the increased 
claim cost of the miscellaneous ex- 
pense benefit is in large measure 
responsible for the increasing loss 
ratio on all types of hospital policies. 

In most policies the payment of 
miscellaneous expenses is conditional 
upon confinement in the hospital. It 
is probably advisable to specifically 
state this, if it is the intention not 
to pay these expenses in conjunc- 
tion with outpatient coverage. 


What can be done to correct the 
situation? Some measure of pro- 
tection may~be~ebtained by the use 
of qualifying words or phrases, such 
as “necessary expenses,” “reason- 
able expense,” “the usual and cus- 
tomary charges,” “charges necessary 
to the care of,” “medicines, pre- 
scribed by the doctor,” etc. Other 
measures might include: 

1. Low or at least not excessive 
limits (perhaps scaled to number of 
days of confinement. ) 

2. Close claim administration. 

3. Closer co-operation with hospitals. 
4. Increased premium. Justified be- 
cause the value of the insurance has 
increased considering how many new 
expenses have to be paid. 

5. Careful underwriting or relatively 
high limits, especially in areas where 
miscellaneous charges run high. 
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Garage Liability—from page 37 


sold by the 


damaged in an accident due to the 


inally insured, was 


faulty assembly of a steering gear 
in connection with some repair work 
on the car, application of the ex 
clusion logically would then be lim 
ited to the cost of redoing the de 
lective work on the 
Other 


caused by an 


teering year, 


damage to the automobile 
due to the 
failure or malfunction of the steer- 
ing gear within the 
scope of the exclusion, and would be 


accident 
would not be 


the proper subject of coverage and 

protection to the insured 
Automobile liability insurance is 

provided under both division 1 and 


division 2 of the “Definition on Haz- 
ards.” As already mentioned, there 
are significant differences in the 
automobile coverages afforded under 
division | and division 2 respectively. 
The automobile coverage is 
broad under division 1; it 
paratively limited under division 2. 

Under division 1 of the ‘Defini- 
tion of Hazards,” the policy covers, 


very 


is com- 


“the ownership, maintenance, or use 
of any automobile in connection with 
the above-defined operations, and 
the occasional use for other business 
purposes, and the use for non-busi- 
ness purposes of (1) any automobile 
owned by or in charge of the named 
insured and used principally in the 
above defined operations, and (2) 
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any automobile owned by the named 
insured in connection with the above 
defined operations for the use of the 
named insured, a partner therein, an 
executive officer thereof, or a mem- 
ber of the household of any such 
person.” 

Coverage applies to non-business 
use (which naturally includes pleas- 
ure use) and occasional use of such 
automobiles on other than the in- 
sured’s garage business. 

The test for determining whether 
coverage would apply under this 
provision is not who might be using 
the automobile at the time of any 
accident, but for whose use the auto- 
mobile is supplied and maintained 
by the named insured. It is im- 
portant to note that the “definition 
of hazards” specifies the automobiles 
to which the insurance applies and 
not the individuals who are afforded 
protection, The persons entitled to 
the protection of the policy must be 
determined by the provisions of in- 
suring agreement III, 
of Insured.” 


“Definition 


Division Two 


Only the use of non-owned and 
non-hired automobiles in the named 
instired’s repair shop, service sta 
tion, storage garage or parking place 
business and operations incidental 
thereto is covered under division 2 
of the “Definition of Hazards.” Pro- 
tection is not afforded under this di- 
vision for any pleasure or non-busi- 
ness use of automobiles. There like- 
wise is no coverage for even the 
occasional use of automobiles for 
“other business purposes.” Nor 
does this division of coverage apply 
to any automobile owned or hired 
by the named insured, a partner, or 
by a member of the household of a 
named insured or partner, regard- 
less of the purpose for which any 
such automobile is used. This means 
that if John Smith has an accident 
while driving the family pleasure 
car owned by him for the purpose 
of delivering a tire to a customer, 
he has no protection under division 
2 of the garage policy he carries on 
his service station. To be protected 
he must buy either a standard auto- 
mobile policy on the automobile or 
buy coverage under division 1 of 
the garage policy. 

By express exclusion, the auto- 
mobile coverage under both divi- 
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sions of the policy is made inappli- 
cable with respect to certain uses of 
automobiles under specified circum- 
stances. Tank trucks, haulaways, 
tank trailers, or a tractor used with 
a tank trailer or haulaway which 
are owned, hired or held for sale by 
the named insured are covered un- 
der division 1 while being delivered, 
demonstrated or tested, but not 
otherwise. This leaves the insured 
with protection in connection with 
delivery with a utility truck or pleas- 
ure car of a five-gallon can of gaso- 
line to a stranded customer, but 
does not give him coverage on the 
operation of tank trucks for the de- 
livery of gasoline or fuel oil in con- 
nection with a bulk plant, even if 
the bulk plant is located adjacent 
to the named insured’s garage build- 
ing and might otherwise be con- 
sidered an operation incidental to 
the insured’s garage business. Tank 
trucks used by an insured for de- 
livery of gas or oil must be separately 
insured under an automobile policy. 
The same thing applies to haulaways 
being used for the transportation of 
automobiles to or from the insured’s 
place of business. 


Livery Coverage 


Secause livery coverage is sep- 
arately available to a garage by en- 
dorsement for an additional premium 
charge, it is excluded from the cov- 
erage otherwise granted by the policy 
contract. The exclusion applies to 
any automobile while being used as 
a public or livery conveyance, or for 
carrying property for a charge. 

While the grant of coverage made 
under the insuring agreements ex- 
pressly applies only to land motor 
vehicles and related land equipment, 
the policy specifically excludes water- 
craft while away from the insured 
premises, and aircraft either while 
on or away from the premises. 

Present manual rule requires that 
garage risks regularly engaged in 
the sale of automobiles be written 
under division 1 of the “Definition 
of Hazards.” Other garage and 
automobile servicing risks may be 
insured under either division 1 or 
division 2. Obviously, selection of 
the division of coverage will be de- 
termined entirely by the policy- 
holder's need for coverage on auto- 
mobiles owned by him on a blanket 
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or comprehensive basis as there is 
no difference in the other protection 
he will receive. 

If the insured has an elevator on 
any of his garage or service station 
premises, he can, on payment of the 
required additional premium, have 
the bodily injury and property dam- 
age liability coverages made applic- 
This ex- 
tension of the liability coverages 
(coverages A and B), when pur- 
chased is afforded under division 3 
of the “Definition of Hazards” 


able to elevator accidents. 


which reads: ““The ownership, main 
tenance, or use of elevators at the 
premises.” Elevator liability cover 
age, when purchased, applies to any 
elevator accidents which occur at 
any premises which are operated by 
the named insured for the purposes 
specified in either division 1 or di 
vision 2 of the “Definition of Haz- 
ards.” 

As already mentioned, a separate 
insuring agreement, coverage D, 
provides limited protection against 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Garage Liability—Continued 


claims for damage to property of 
others in charge of the named in 
sured, Although supplied in a sep- 
arate insuring agreement, this is 
strictly a property damage liability 
coverage. It is the same kind of in- 
surance that can be written under 
the garagekeepers’ legal liability pol- 
icy, but the coverages are not wholly 
identical in scope. Because this in- 
surance in most cases applies to 
damage to property held by the in- 
sured as a bailee, liability on the in- 
sured’s part is likely to exist more 
often on claims fall within 
the scope of this coverage than un- 


which 


der the more common variety of 
property But 
when damage to property in charge 
of the insured is not attributable to 
any causal negligence or fault on 
the insured’s part, no obligation 
exists on the part of the insurance 
company to pay for such damage. 


damage coverage. 


Named Insured 


A. significant provision of this 
insuring agreement is that making 
the coverage applicable only to prop- 
erty in charge of the named insured. 
Although the protection of this in- 
suring agreement is available to 
omnibus insureds as well as to the 
named insured, it does not afford 
protection to either the named in- 
sured or an omnibus insured with 
respect to property that is in charge 
only of an omnibus insured and not 
of the named insured, Ordinarily, 
the basic property damage liability 
coverage (coverage B) will protect 
the named insured against any liabil 





ity for damage to property not in 
his charge. 

It is extremely important to note 
that the “Definition of Hazards” 
contained in the insuring agreement 
section of the policy does not apply 
to or affect the “property in charge 
of the insured” coverage under in- 
suring agreement D. The hazards 
and risks insured against are fully 
defined in this insuring agreement 
itself. The grant of coverage is 
strictly limited to property left in 
charge of the insured in connection 
with automobile dealer, repair shop, 
service station, storage garage, or 
public parking place operations only 
It does not apply to any so-called 
“incidental” operations of the named 
insured which otherwise might be 
within the scope of the “Definition 
of Hazards” applicable to coverages 
A and B. 

This insurance is likewise limited 
to damage to property of a “kind” 
customarily left in charge of garages. 
Because this property damage liabil- 
ity protection is written as a separate 
coverage under a separate insuring 
agreement, it is not necessary for 
the insured to buy the same limit of 
coverage under it that he carries by 
way of basic property damage lia- 
bility coverage (coverage B). The 
policyholder may feel that he needs 
a limit of but $5000 against liability 
for damage to property of customers 
left in his charge altheugh he con- 
siders it necessary and has purchased 
basic property damage liability cov- 
erage up to a limit of $15,000 per 
accident. Depending upon the exact 
nature and class of the insured’s 
business, it is quite obvious that his 
maximum liability exposure with 


respect to property im his charge may 
be quite different from his potential 
liability for damage to property over 
which he has no charge and control 
and is able to exercise no dominion. 


Grease Hoist Accidents 


Claims for bodily injuries sus- 
tained by others than employes of 
the insured in any accident connected 
with the existence or use of a grease 
hoist are, of course, within the scope 
of the bodily injury liability cover 
age, coverage A, Claims for damage 
by grease hoist accidents to automo 
biles and other property which, at 
the time, are not in charge of the 
insured, are likewise within the scope 
of the basic property damage liability 
coverage, coverage B,. But the basic 
property damage liability coverage 
does not apply to claims for damage 
to property in the insured’s charge. 
The insured consequently has no 
protection under coverage B against 
a claim by a customer for damage to 
the customer’s automobile in a fall 
from an elevated grease hoist. This 
is perhaps the most common kind 
of grease hoist accident and there 
could be little argument that in this 
situation an automobile is clearly “in 
charge of” the garage or service 
station. 

The fact that the insured has 
purchased elevator coverage under 
the policy does not help him in this 
respect. While elevator coverage 
includes protection against the in- 
sured’s liability for damage in an 
elevator accident to property in his 
charge, a grease hoist accident is not 
an elevator accident. The standard 
“elevator” definition in the policy 
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specifically declares an automobile 
servicing hoist not to be an elevator. 

If the insured has purchased 
“property of others in charge of 
the named insured” coverage, he has 
protection against this kind of claim 
under that coverage, subject to his 
deductible retention. 


Coverage by Endorsement 


The insured can also obtain pro- 
tection against his liability for 
damage to property in his charge 
arising out of the ownership, mainte- 
nance or use of any greasing hoist 
on his garage or service station 
premises by policy endorsement of 
the elevator coverage under code 029 
of the Elevator Manual. The cover- 
age afforded by such a greasing 
hoist endorsement is limited to lia- 
bility arising out of his grease hoist. 
As respects grease hoist accidents, 
the coverage afforded by this means 
is in some respects, however, broader 
than that which the insured would 
have in such cases under the “prop- 
erty of others in charge of named 
insured” coverage. For one thing, 
the insurance afforded under a greas- 
ing hoist endorsement contains no 
deductible provision. The insured 
receives protection for the full 
amount of an enforceable claim 
within the limit of the basic property 
damage liability coverage (coverage 
B). In addition, the coverage applies 
to liability for any damage caused 
by an accident involving the hoist. 
In other words, under this endorse- 
ment, protection is not limited only 
to liability for collision and upset 
damage or to damage to only those 
kinds of property customarily left in 
charge of a garage—as under the 
“property in charge of named in- 
sured” coverage. 
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Provision for the standard form of 
automobile medical payments cover- 
age is made in an insuring agreement 
designated as “coverage C” in the 
policy. This is an optional coverage 
and applies only when purchased 
and a premium is paid for it. The 
insurance applies to any automobile 
being used by the named insured or 
with permission of the named in- 
sured, but only “if insurance for 
such use is afforded under coverage 
A” (bodily injury liability cover- 
age). This means that the auto- 
mobile medical payments coverage 
is tied directly to and is concurrent 
with the automobile bodily injury 
liability insurance afforded by the 
policy and defined in the “Definition 
of Hazards.” 

The automobile medical payments 
coverage covers only injuries sus- 
tained by persons “in or upon, enter- 
ing or alighting from’’ a covered 
automobile. It does not apply to 
injuries sustained in premises acci- 
dents, unless at the time the injured 
person is an occupant of an auto- 
mobile being used by or with per- 
mission of the named insured to 
which the bodily injury liability 
coverage of the policy also applies, 
or is entering or alighting from such 
an automobile. A customer who 
fractures a leg when he slips on the 
floor of the insured’s garage when 
stepping out of his own automobile 
after driving it into the garage for 
repairs, is not eligible for reimburse- 
ment for his treatment expenses 
under the automobile medical pay- 
ments coverage of the garage lia- 
bility policy. The customer’s auto- 
mobile, in such a case, is not one 
being used by or with permission of 
the named insured, and probably is 
not “in charge of” the named 
insured, 
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No provision has been made in 
the policy form for premises medical 
payments coverage. It is available 
for addition to the policy by endorse- 
ment. The garage premises medical 
payments endorsement simply ex- 
tends the insurance afforded by the 
policy for automobile medical pay- 
ments to injuries caused by accidents 
arising out of all of those hazards 
insured by the policy under divisions 
1 or 2 of the “Definition of 
Hazards.” 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


The policy contains the standard 
defense and supplementary payments 
insuring agreement common to all 
forms of liability insurance policies 
and identical in every respect with 
that in the standard automobile 
policy form. Inasmuch as the policy 
includes automobile liability insur- 
ance, the defense insuring agreement 
includes the customary baii bond 
expense payments provision. 

The exclusions and conditions of 
the policy are those which are stand- 
ard and common to policies afford- 
ing liability insurance coverage. The 
policy is an audited form with pre- 
miums determined entirely by pay- 
roll. It is just like workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance in this respect, 
with an advance deposit premium 
based on estimated payroll and final 
adjustment of premium after audit. 


MISSOURI FARM MUTUALS 


NE OF THE MEASURES passed by 
Oi: Missouri Legislation during 
its 1953 session provides liberal con- 
ditions under which farmers’ mutual 
insurance companies may be organ- 
ized. Such mutuals would be sub- 
stantially unregulated by the depart- 
ment of insurance. 
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Legal Spotlight—from page 63 


of the local agency contracts but one. 
The District Court on a motion for 
summary judgment by the company, 
took the position that this contro- 
versy involves the rights of Phillips 
as against the company, to an interest 
in the expirations of his issuing 
agents, and stated : 


“Under the facts of this case Phil- 
lips, with relation to his issuing 
agents, occupied substantially the 
same position as the insurance com- 
pany. 
contract to require the issuing agents 
to write 


He had no power under his 


insurance exclusively 


through him, just as the company 
had no right under its contract to 
require Phillips to write insurance 
exclusively for it. The issuing agent 
was free to insure with any company 
represented by him and Phillips was 
free to write insurance with other 
companies which he represented. If 
the issuing agent is the owner of the 
expirations on the policies written 
by him (and there is no question that 
he is), Phillips has no more interest 
or right in the expirations than the 
company has, which is admittedly 
none, 


Whereupon the plaintiff appealed 
to the United States Court of Ap- 
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peals for the Fourth Circuit, which 
reversed the judgment of the Dis- 
trict Court and ordered a new trial 
in accordance with its opinion. Sub- 
sequently the defendant company 
petitioned the Supreme Court of the 
United States for a writ of certiorari 
to review the case, but was unsuc- 
cessful. 


Let us consider the Court of Ap- 
peals opinion. The court reviewed 
the facts of the case and made what 
I consider to be a very significant 
statement. The court stated: 


“In our view it is unnecessary to 
dwell on the custom since we base 
our decision on the contract between 
the parties.” 


This contract, the reader will recall, 
contained verbiage very similar to 
the provision ordinarily used in a 
local agent’s contract. Therefore it 
must be conceded that the contract 
between Phillips, the general agent, 
and the Pennsylvania Threshermen 
was, to say the least, unusual; and 
to say the most, ambiguous. 


Court's Position 


The Court of Appeals took the 
position that it was merely enforcing 
that which the company and the gen- 
eral agent had clearly agreed to and 
stated in part: 


“The defendant (company) had no 
right to solicit directly from the as- 
sured nor could it do so indirectly 
by appointing plaintiff's former 
agents and thereby acquire through 
them the expirations and use them 
to the prejudice of plaintiffs ... 
The Company could not supply this 
information to a new agent and let 
him solicit the renewal nor could it 
do so itself without encroaching 
upon the property right it gave to 
the plaintiff under the Contract. On 
what reason then could the Company 
do the same thing by re-appointing 
the former sub-agents who had 
enough information to enable them 
to appropriate plaintiff's expira- 


Hons?:..... 
The court continues: 


“It is said that the sub-agent who 
wrote the policy has the records of 
the business in his office and upon 
the expiration of the policy has the 
right to solicit the business for any 
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company that he may happen to 
represent at the time. The answer is 
that the question here is not what 
the sub-agent may do. The sub- 
agent would have no power to ap- 
proach the policy holder in behalf of 
the company unless the company 
vests him with the power to do so; 
and the company should not thus 
cooperate with the sub-agent in do- 
ing what it has no right itself to do. 
When it does so, it violates its con- 
tract.” 


The litigation stands in this state 
at the present time. I have had the 
privilege and the pleasure of com- 
municating with the attorneys repre- 
senting both sides and I know that 
a great deal of work has been done 
in an attempt to resolve it. 1 cannot 
tell how this matter will be finally 
determined ; at the present moment 
the law of the case appears to be on 
the side of the general agent, and 
the question in which we are inter- 
ested is how this opinion affects local 
agents in their right to their ex- 
pirations. Does it limit that owner- 
ship in any way which is novel or 
which has not been established here- 
tofore? 


Unique Set of Facts 


First of all it is well to remember 
that the Court of Appeals bases its 
opinion on the contract before it 
and, as we have pointed out before, 
the contract between the general 
agent and the company appears to 
have hybrid characteristics some of 
which one would expect to find only 
in a local agent’s contract. I doubt 
very much if we could duplicate this 
set of facts if we looked from now 
to doomsday. Therefore it could be 
easily concluded that this case, when 
finally determined, will be applicable 
only to this particular set of facts. 
T personally think that is true, but I 
also know that exceptions have an 
annoying tendency to become the 
rule. It is with this thought in mind 
that this case has been very care- 
fully watched. 


General agents have for many 
years taken the position that they 
own what is commonly called their 
plant. While the exact delineation 
of this property right in general 
agents is not as clear as in the case 
of ownership of expirations by a 
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The bird in the bush is a long way from being 
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local agent, it is undoubtedly an 
asserted right and has been for many 
years. The general agent spends 
time, effort and money developing 


means that in the event of a termi- 
nation of the general agent’s con- 
tract, the company is prohibited from 
interfering with the general agent’s 
a network of sub-agents tied to him plant except by permission of the 
and to the company by a variety of general agent. This would also mean, 
arrangements, and it is only natural [ should think, that the company 
that he should protect that which he could not continue as its agent, with- 
has built. General agents with whom out the consent of the general agent 
I have talked unanimously agree that concerned, one of the local agents 
the local agent owns the expirations, who had formerly reported through 
but they (the general agents) own the general agent. 

the plant. Now in my view this 


(Continued on the next page) 





Legal Spotlight—Continued 

I mentioned that most of the liti 
gation in connection with the owner 
ship of expirations had been confined 
to a relatively simple situation—that 
is a controversy between a company 
and a local agent. Here for the first 
time, insofar as I know, we have the 
three-cornered situation of the com 
pany, general agent and local agents 
involved. Everyone agrees that the 
local agents owns his expirations, 
but still in this case they constantly 
talk about the ownership by the gen- 
eral agent of his expirations. It can 
be assumed, I believe, that two ob- 
jects can’t occupy exactly the same 
space, so it is a little difficult for me 
to understand how both the general 
agent and the local agent can own 
the same expirations. But I do not 
believe that is what is meant. It is 
my thought that the general agent is 
actually talking about and litigating 
his ownership of plant rather than 
his ownership of expirations. This is 
merely surmise on my part and | 
have no reason for saying it except 
that my analysis of the developments 


in this case up to the present time 
will permit me no other conclusion. 

Now it must be remembered that 
general agents have asserted their 
right of ownership of plant for many 
years, and | think we will all agree 
that there has been very little diffi- 
culty arising from this. The local 
agent has uniformly owned his ex- 
pirations and if difficulty did arise 
between a general agent and his 
company, it apparently was settled 
outside the courts. 

Reserving my right to change my 
opinion due to the development of 
subsequent events, I do not believe 
that one swallow makes a Summer, 
and | do not think that this particular 
case has any dramatic bearing on 
the ownership of expirations in the 
local agent. 

It does point up, however, one 
thought. As a local agent should 
always know his agency agreement 
inside out and be certain it contains 
an ownership of expirations clause, 
so should that agent (if he happens 
to report through a general agent) 
know exactly what the rights and 
obligations of the various parties 


concerned are. When a general 
agent enters the picture, the rela- 
tionship between the local agent and 
the company undergoes some change 
and becomes more complicated, al- 
though in no sense more undesirable 
In these relatively complex legal re- 
lationships, it is only right and 
proper that all parties should under- 
stand exactly the limitations of the 
situation so that they may conduct 
their business in an_ intelligent 
fashion. 


W. C. BENEFITS RAISED 


FFECTIVE AUGUST 29 workmen’s 
elena benefits were in- 
creased in Missouri in accordance 
with a law signed by Governor Don- 
nelly. The minimum for temporary 
total disability was raised from $8 
to $16 per week and the maximum 
from $30 to $35. 

jurial benefits were increased 
from $400 to $500 and benefits for 
a long list of specific injuries also 
increased by this year’s session of 
the Michigan Legislature. 
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PERSONAL ARTICLES POLICY 


OW many times has the 

average prospect of yours 

shown an interest in insur- 
ance coverage for some special per- 
sonal articles of his, only to arrive 
at the conclusion that he won't buy 
any? 

“T know I need insurance for my 
wife’s fur coat,” he says to you, “and 
I also have quite a bit of money tied 
up in my camera equipment, not to 
mention the trumpet you just heard 
Junior practicing on, but, you know, 
much as I feel I should insure these 
things, Bill, | just don’t see how I 
can manage. At not right 
now.” 


least, 


A Real Detriment 


If this has happened to be a client 
of yours, naturally you still keep him 
on your prospect list and check up 
on him now and again. At the same 
time, whenever he turns you down 
you also appreciate his point of view 
as to why he is refusing your serv 
ices. Though he has a few articles 


which are of value to him and should | 


by rights be insured, yet by the time 
the premium is figured out on the 
different property, the 
minimum premium requirement on 
each class often-times proves a real 
detriment. This is particularly true 
on low value articles. 

With the availability of the new 
personal articles floater, on the 
market since May 1 of this year, you 
can at last sell a prospect like the 
one just mentioned. 

The personal articles floater pro- 
vides all-risk insurance (subject to 
the customary exclusions ) for classes 
of property such as jewelry, furs, 


classes of 
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camera equipment, musical instru 
ments, silverware, fine arts, sports 
equipment and 
collections. 


stamp and = coin 

With this floater you can provide 
him with the very same all-risks 
coverage he would receive under any 
inland marine coverage. At the same 
time, however, by purchasing a per 
sonal articles floater, he would not 
be subjected to the minimum pre 
mium requirements as far as each 
class of property insured is 
cerned, Instead, if 


classes of 


con 
two or more 
are to be in 
sured, only one minimum premium 
applies to all the classes insured 
The minimum premium applying is 
the highest minimum premium that 
would be paid under 


pre yperty 


separate 
policies. 

Thus the personal articles floater 
is expected to fill a demand for all 
risks coverage for the owner who 
has insufficient amounts of any one 
kind of property which may _ be 
covered to warrant a separate policy. 
Under the personal articles floater, 
one policy with one minimum pre 
mium covers one or more of certain 
kinds of property 

It could mean considerable sav 
ings to a buyer of insurance. At 
least it would be an amount sufficient 
enough to the difference 
between buying and not buying. The 
buyer isn’t the only one who obtains 
an advantage by purchasing a per 
sonal articles floater 


mean 


The agent, too, 
can expect certain advantages : 


is the vastly 


for 


1. There increased 
opportunity providing inland 
marine insurance to more persons. 
It opens up a whole new field of 
prospects, including young men and 
women (living alone or with par 
ents) just beginning to acquire a few 
possessions of their own. It also 
helps you get the business of those 
persons who would not qualify for 
a personal property floater or who 
cannot afford one, but 
insure a 


who would 
choice articles they 
have, provided they can get coverage 
at reasonable cost. 


few 


2. Time is saved. The simplified 
policy form is quickly and easily 
filled out. 

3. Collection problems are mini 
mized. The premium, based on the 
highest minimum premium of each 
class of property insured, can be 
billed once and collected at one time 

4. Only one renewal date has to 
be watched, thereby eliminating 
much office detail and the expense of 
handling low premium policy 


Work Both Ways 


The advantages of a_ personal 
articles floater apparently work both 
ways, for the assured and the agent 
as well. The result is more stream 
lined, less time-consuming handling 
of insurance details; ali 
sacrificing the 
provided. 


without 
any of coverage 

A policy with so many good points 
in its favor is bound to become a 
best seller. The agent who is the 
first one to acquaint his prospects 
with it is the one most likely to reap 
the benefits. 
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AGENTS REPRESENT 
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American Motorists Insurance Company is a participating company 
writing all forms of insurance, except life insurance and annuities, through 


carefully selected agents from coast to coast. These agents are served by 
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boiler engineers, safety engineers, 92 claim service offices and hundreds 


of claim representatives countrywide. 
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BUSINESS | 


BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


BUSINESS ACCIDENT AND HEALTH. 
“A man who owns this form would 
say: ‘We've got a good crew here. 
Wonderful spirit. I can’t think of 
anyone who’s not helping to pull 
the load. Of course, people cost 
more these days, but I don’t mind 
paying for the best help. I must ad- 
mit it bothers me when one of the 
gang isn’t on deck in the morning. 
A serious accident or sickness is 
just another statistic, you know, 
until it pops up in your own house- 
hold. The business-like thing to do 
is insure the key people so that | 
don’t have to worry about their ex- 
penses. And, in my shop, it’s the 
human thing to do.’” 


CRO 


SEPTEMBER SPECIALS: Automobile 
repair shops, parts and accessories 
stores are in an expanding market 
caused by a record number of 
vehicles in use. Many postwar cars 
are nearing major overhaul age. 

Bakeries have high sales volume 
(people are eating well these days). 
Raw material costs are down; labor 
costs are up. These prospects are 
highly sales promotional-minded, 
and are interested in employee benefit 
programs. 


Dairy products, especially the high 
margin related lines, are in strong 
demand. You can anticipate manu- 
facturers diversifying both in prod- 
uct and in territory. 


Electrical appliance stores are in 
an “up” market for air conditioning, 
freezers, clothes dryers, garbage dis- 
posal units, dishwashers, and the 
like. Despite keen competition, the 
standard appliances are still moving, 
sales being for replacement as well as 
for new family demands. 
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Othice equipment firms serve busi 
ness’ basic need for time and labor- 
saving because clerical 
and paper 
work becomes more complex. Sales 
should approximate last year’s rec 
ord volume. 


equipment 


costs continue to rise 


Stationers, pens and pencils poised, 
are bracing themselves for this 
month’s mammoth back-to-school 
movement. 





- 
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Baby food, clothing, and furniture, 
medicines, toys, ice cream, soft 
drinks, chewing gum, crackerjacks, 
and candy are important products 
in the opinion of an important seg- 
ment of our population—children 
under ten. 

Power lawn mowers and power 
tools, high fidelity phonographs, 
boats, luggage, jewelry, watches, 
sports clothing, drugs, tobacco, 
shrubs, insect sprays, magazines, 
radio and TV time sales, snack foods 
and patio furniture, all are products 
of divertissement reflecting the spe- 
cial interest of a growing segment 


of our population that is growing 
older. There are two general groups 
of excellent prospects here. The 
firms who sell leisure goods and 
services, and the persons who buy 
leisure goods and services. Using 
Social Security for a base, you hit 
almost anyone where he lives when 
you tell him what he can do with 
retirement income “money back” 
insurance. You're selling more than 
life insurance; you're selling a way 
of life. 

Crying towels should find a ready 
market among those persons who are 
assiduously selling America and 
Canada short. “Bears” have been 
crying “wolf” for years. Never were 
so many so wrong about so much. 
War prosperity undermines our 
financial structure because it destruc- 
tively borrows from the future 
Peace prosperity strengthens our 
financial structure because it con- 
structively builds for the future. 
There’s no depression in the books 
for this year or next ad just- 
ments, yes; depression, no. “Adjust- 
ments” mean we have to work 
harder. For a sound dollar, it’s 
worth it. “Adjustments” mean 
competition for the consumer's 
sound dollar. That’s what we thrive 
on. “Adjustments” 
taxes. 


mean lower 
And that means more busi- 
ness. Now you're talking. 


CRO 


PARTNERSHIP. “Here’s a member 
of a partnership. He says, ‘Joe and 
I were buddies in the service. He’s 
a topnotch salesman, bringing in the 
orders, while I stick close to the 
shop and keep things humming. If 
Joe were to fade out of the picture, 
naturally I’d expect to own the en- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Builders—Continued 


iy 


tire business. We have an under- 


Progressive local agents standing to that effect. Huh? What 


“written agreement’? We trust each 


: will find their Fire, Auto and other, dont we? And Joe’s wife 


would sell to me, wouldn't she? 


Inlanc Marine business ALABAMA Her busybody uncle wouldn't stick 


ARKANSAS his nose in here, would he? but, 
j h , COLORADO actually, 1 don’t have the cash to 
nf is territory KANSAS buy her out. I might or might not 
LOCeeAnA be able to float a loan. Golly, | 


best served ponent wouldn't like to get in a squabble 


OKLAHOMA with anybody on the price, op-Any 


through the facilities of aiid TENNESSEE other subject. You know, that uni- 


TEXAS form partnership act offers some un- 
pleasant alternatives: “Liquidate or 


SOUTHWESTERN FIRE & CASU C reorganize,” it says. On the one 
ALTY 0. hand, I could be “liquidated” right 

S. Foster Yancey, President Erle C. Patrick, Secretary out of a job; on the other, I contd 
DALLAS * TEXAS be “reorganized” right out of a job. 


aiuonicentvnntysensvsguasgatouuongeet gan hang att 4 ata en stsiad ‘ Supervising Offices ™ MAMBO Me TR Td Well, sir. Joe and I had better get 


ur attorney to prepare an agree- 
ROBERTSON & COMPANY, INC. T. A. MANNING & SONS JOE B. FEARS GENERAL AGENCY - . : ey x SE te ‘8! 
109 - 30th Ave. North P. 0. Box 508 506 Wright Building ment stipulating that the survivor 
Nashville 5, Tennessee Dallas, Texas (Colorado) Oklahoma City, Oklahoma (that’s me) would buy and the de- 


ROBERT M. CAMPBELL THOS. M. BURFORD GROSS R. SCRUGGS & CO , . , 

Heo Jackson reed P. 0. Box 769 402 N. Good Street é ceased’s heirs (Joe’s) would sell on 
irmingham, ma Wichita, Kansas al i - c scott i 

A A OOM SE jer seth el es aan the basis of a realistic valuation. 

310 Boyle Building 1818 Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bldg. 3 Ran «+ A aagaa AGENT | Then, why can’t each of us buy life 
, Ar 7 : - - é . Te 

, eeu Jackson, Miss. insurance on the other? Something 

URNEAUX GENERAL AGENCY T. A. MANNING & SON 1 ; oy 
414 North Turner Street PE renee: iglgagaea like that makes sense. 

Hobbs, New Mexico Dallas, Texas 








Kry MAN. “Here’s how the boss of 
a plant would talk: ‘A few of the 
boys around this plant are really 
worth what I pay them, They've 
got know-how, and as important, 

COMMERCIAL STANDARD know-why. They ought to be good 
a Multiple Line “A” rated company | trained ‘em. Replace them ? 
with Policyholders SURPLUS Listen, Buster, this red face I’m 
OVER THREE MILLION DOLLARS wearing, | didn’t get sitting on my 


back in Florida. It’s apoplexy. 





Now in its Twenty-ninth year Wh this vl “baby” Id 
“RE ive this place—my “baby”—woulc 
of PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT fold if I had to start rebuilding. 


W rites The only future problem I want is 


Automobile (All Coverages) to figure how fast I can get to my 
Workmen’s Compensation deep sea fishing. Do you have a 


Public Liability proposition that would make sure 
Burglary ; the boys, or their financial substi- 


tutes, would keep my profits rolling 

> mye . ~ 4 9 

Plate Glass in? Remember, I love to fish. 
Bonds 

FI THE AGENT SMILED. “All a person 
RE, EXTENDED COVERAGE wants to know is what happens to 
INLAND MARINE his pocketbook at time of loss. 
Right? A loss is a loss, whatever 
the cause. Check? In the practice of 
insurance, we sometimes lose sight 


, ) ) 1 aa Wy T of the principle of insurance. Do 
( () \| \| | | ( \| \ \ \\ 1) \ I} 1) you agree? There are no closed 
. 4 \ El ee ae A doors among the coverage cubicles ; 
SPRY, “ace Company there is, rather, a series of connect- 

ing entries opening from one cover- 

eee ORTH, TEXAS age to another. What do you say?” 

A SHER TH? “OMMERC CT} AR ear 
STANDARD HIGHER THAN COMMERCIAL STANDARD Right, check, yes, amen, and 


thank you.” 





COMPLETE DESTRUCTION 


DRAMATIC story of insur- 
action is told by 

Lloyd L. Temple, editor of 
The Aftna-izer, in a report on the 
disastrous tornado that hit central 
Massachusetts, in the July-August 
issue of that magazine. Mr. Temple's 
story relates the harrowing experi- 
ences of a Worcester police captain, 
William P. McKiernan, whose wife 
and eight children survived the deva 
stating twister which leveled their 
six-room home, along with several 
thousand other dwellings. 


ance in 


It Had Been a Wonderful Day 


“It had been a wonderful day,” 
Mrs. McKiernan recalled when 
interviewed by Mr. Temple. “Dur 
ing the afternoon | had taken our 
four year old twin daughters, Eileen 
and Kathleen, over to school to make 
arrangements fort enrolling them in 
kindergarten in September. I had 
dressed them up, fixed their hair 
carefully so they would look their 
best when they met their future 
teacher. But the wind was blowing 
so hard, even in the afternoon, that 
they were pretty disheveled by the 
and | felt 
apologetic over it, little realizing 
what was in store for us.” 

“Around five o'clock it had started 
to rain” said Captain McKiernan, 
“and there was thunder and light 
ning in the west. Pretty 
started to hail and the wind 
getting much stronger. Seven of 
our eight children were home at 
the time,” he continued, “except 
Barbara, who is nearly fifteen, and 
she was baby sitting down at the 
Curtis apartments. | due at 
work by six,” he said, ‘and my wife 
Pearl, was getting ready to go over 
to her sister’s who had recently had 
a baby. ‘You'd better get a move 
on,’ I told her, ‘because I don’t want 
to be late. So while you're getting 
dressed I'll drive the car out of the 
garage and wait in front of the 
house.’ 


time we got to school 


soon it 


Was 


was 
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“No sooner had [| driven the car 
out front when | noticed some fast 
moving black clouds in the west and 
the air seemed to be filled with debris. 
Since I'd just been reading about 
the tornado in Cleveland the thought 
struck me that one might be heading 
our way. So I dashed into the house 
and told Pearl to get the kids into 
the basement just as fast as she 
could. And without any further 
warning she herded them into the 
cellar, picking an east wall, because 
it was near the hatchway in case the 
house came down.” 

“I'd just gotten the last youngster 
down there,” said Mrs. McKiernan, 
“when the house just broke up. The 
din and confusion was awful,” she 
said, “and not knowing what was 
happening, | thought the world was 
coming to an end, As the foundation 
buckled, and were driven 
through walls, we just prayed and 
huddled together, with nine of us 
crowded into a space hardly three 
feet square. Instinctively I had laid 
the boys’ paper delivery wagon over 
fifteen-months-old Terrence as an 
added protection, and I think this 
saved his life.” 

“It wasn't only the the 
flying debris and the terror which 
had gripped us,” 


beams 


noise, 


said the Captain, 
“but the air pressure was nearly 
strangling us and we had to keep 
opening our mouths to keep our 
heads from literally blowing apart. 
Our heads throbbed, our ears were 
stuffed up and physically, we felt 
that we, too, were going to explode 
just like our house. Then in the 
midst of everything, a steel beam 
imbedded in concrete, fell on thirteen 
year old Johnny’s ankle pinning him 
under it. Seeing him in trouble, | 
grabbed the beam and pulled it off 
him. [I don’t recall that it was par 
ticularly heavy, yet the next day 
two men could hardly budge it.” 
When the fury of the tornado had 
passed, the McKiernans pulled them 
selves from the rubble and began to 
check on their children. Yes, thank 


God, they were safe, for there was 
Johnny, 13, Bill, Jr., 10, Bobby, &, 
Kileen and Kathleen, 4, Mary, 2, 
and Terrence, 15 months. ““We were 
all so dirty we were hardly recog 
nizable,” said Mrs 
“The blond children 
and it took at least 
‘lean them up.” 


MecWKiernan 
brunets 
three baths to 


were 


What Desolation 


“But what desolation!” said Cap 
tain McKiernan sadly, “for the death 
toll in our area was the highest in 
any place where the tornado struck 
In the eighteen homes destroyed, 
fourteen of our friends and neighbors 
had perished. Everywhere we looked 
were smashed homes, litter, debris, 
crumpled automobiles, and the Curtis 
apartment below us were badly dam 
aged with all glass broken and bricks 
scattered all over the place.” 

Within minutes, ambulances, 
trucks and station wagons began to 
arrive to help transport 
jured to hospitals. Rescue workers 
swarmed into the area and immedi 
ately went to work digging out the 
victims. Moans and screams came 
from the injured who were trapped 
in the wreckage, while other dam 
aged homes elicited only silence 
For here were the shocked, the dead 
and the dying. 

“We could hardly oul 
eyes,” said Captain McKiernan, “as 
we surveyed that scene of desolation. 
For here had stood the little gray 
and white had 
built with painstaking care 
twenty-five years ago by a toolmaket 
who put only precision work into 
it. The 
rugged, for it had a poured concrete 
foundation 


the in 


believe 


house which been 


such 


house was strong and 


even steel beams 


We'd added 


post and had a flower garden and 


and 
supporting it a lamp 
and 
only a week ago I'd finished painting 
the outside and | had just paid $20 
for a swing for the kid 


roses to add to its attractiveness, 


(Contin sed on the next page) 





Complete Destruction—Continued 


The following day the McKiernans 
found their automobile _ totally 
wrecked three hundred feet away. 
Their television set bought during 
the past year, as well as their two- 
year-old Westinghouse Frost-free 
refrigerator were smashed beyond 
recognition. ‘Their furniture was 
gone, their clothes were gone, and 
to date Mrs. McKiernan has found 
no trace of her hope chest which 
contained many of the family’s senti- 
mental keepsakes. She did find her 
wedding gown the following day 
in the rubble of a neighbor’s house 
a neighbor, incidentally, whose U. S. 
found the 
following day in Boston, forty miles 
away. 

“ur material things are gone,” 
Mrs. McKiernan, “but thank 
we and children came 
through without injury. Even our 
daughter who was baby sitting didn’t 
yet a scratch. And we were mighty 
proud of her,” she added, “for thanks 
to her training in civilian defense 
they teach in she 


Savings bonds were 
4 


said 


(40d our 


which schools, 


gathered her charges around her 
and herded them under the kitchen 
table. She had tried to get into the 
basement but was unable to do so 
because the door was locked. And 
so we're thankful for many things 
including the insurance which your 
agent Jim Herlihy sold us ten years 
ago.” 

“Up until last July we carried 
only $4000 of fire insurance on our 
house,” explained Captain McKier- 
nan. Then Jim Herlihy called our 
attention to the fact that since values 
were up we should add another 
$2000, all with extended coverage. 
And with eight children and being 
on a fixed income,” he said, “you 
can easily understand that we don’t 
have a lot of money to throw around. 
So we told Jim we didn’t see how we 
could pay for any more insurance.” 

“Don’t worry about that,’ Jim 
told us, ‘I'll send you one bill and 
you can pay me whenever you can. 
\fter all, I’ve been doing business 
with you for a long time and I want 
vou to have the protection.’ 

“We took it, of course, and al- 
though T suppose Jim had advanced 





The Trend Toward Business Decentralization . . . Makes This the 


Biggest Business Property Value of the Year 





via super highway from Dallas. 


New 3-story steel and brick, 50x120 ft. 
(15,500 sq. ft.) with foundation to support 
additional floors. 

Air-conditioned, automatic elevators, cen- 
trally heated. Modern in every way. 

Ground floor affords excellent business rental 
space; 2nd floor, open space; 3rd floor di- 


Building, Ennis, Texas, telephone 
Texas, telephone Austin 8-6679. 





TEXAS FIRE BUILDING, ENNIS, TEXAS, 35 miles 


in Dallas’ Metropolitan Area 


Here is a NEW, 
MODERN, FIREPROOF, 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
BUILDING ... 


just 35 miles 
from Dallas 


in an up-and-coming modern 
small city where living costs 
and taxes are low and efficient 
personnel is plentiful at mod- 
erate wage. 


Where commuting is large scale 
and where the distinctive ad- 
vantages of suburban city econ- 
omies combine with big city fa- 
cilities . . . to qualify for the 
new trend in general office lo- 
cation, 


vided into single, 2 and 3-room offices, suites 
and conference rooms. 

Easily adaptable to almost any kind of gen- 
eral offices, 

Built to afford maximum natural light for 
day; fluorescent lighted throughout for night 
operation, 


Inspection of the building and investigation of its splendid 
community background should convince the far-sighted busi- 
ness man that here, indeed, is a rare building opportunity 
ready for his immediate use or profitable investment. 


Contact at once: WILL G. KNOX, seer maintaining offices in the Texas Fire 


nnis 1720, and 15th and Congress, Austin, 


the premium to the company long 
ago, he never said a word to us even 
though we didn’t finish paying 
that July Ist premium until after 
Christmas.” 

“Now,” said Mrs. McKiernan, 
“the insurance is all we’ve got. With 
$6000 on the house and $1400 on the 
furniture, we've got something on 
which to build. Without the insur- 
ance we'd be paupers. And without 
Jim Herlihy, I’m sure we’d never 
have had it.” 

“And the way Mrs. McKiernan 
grasped Agent Herlihy’s hand as 
she talked there was no doubt as to 
her gratitude. The tornado had 
swept away their possessions, but 
with their children safe—and with 
the use of a comfortable temporary 
home—plus their insurance, they 
could face the future with con- 
fidence.” 


INLAND MARINE RESULTS 
A: OMPILATION by the Inland Ma- 


rine Insurance Bureau of in- 
land marine premiums and _ losses 
for 1953 shows a ratio of losses paid 
to premiums written of 46.37%. A 
similar ratio for the five year period 
1948 through 1952 is shown as 
43.58%. The ratio is based on di- 
rect premiums less return premiums 
and excluding reinsurance premiums 
and direct losses paid less salvages. 
A supplemental report on the per- 
sonal property floater only, sched- 
uled property excluded, shows ratio 
of-losses paid to premiums written 
of 52.33% and losses incurred to 
premiums earned of 58.54 for 1952. 
Comparable figures for the five year 


period are 54.92% and 63.10%. 


LOSES RACE 


r IS AN ALL TOO COMMON occur- 
hat for an automobile to hit a 
pedestrian—but now we have a case 
ofa man hitting a car and being 
fined for it. It seems that the em- 
ployees of a certain department of 
the Chrysler plant in Detroit rush 
madly for seats in a neighboring 
restaurant. According to an Associ- 
ated Press report, one Edward Mc- 
Glinchey was leading in the race for 
a seat one day last month when he 
ran headlong into the side of an au- 
tomobile. Mr. McGlinchey missed 
his lunch and was fined $10. 
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Interesting Case Involving the Lia- 

bility of a Dealer in Used Cars for 

Injuries Sustained by a Third Person 

Which Resulted from a Defect in a 
Car Sold by the Dealer 


Thrash vs. U-Drive-It Company, et 
al. 93 Ohio App. 388 


Although not directly presenting 
an insurance question, a recent de- 
cision by an appellate court in Ohio 
should be of considerable interest 
to all casualty underwriters as it 
can possibly be the basis for open- 
ing up a large and lucrative new 
field for exploitation by personal in- 
jury claimants. The case, which in- 
volves an extension of the rule in 
MacPherson v. Buick Motor Com- 
pany (217 N.Y. 382, 111 N.E. 1050) 
is one of first impression in Ohio. 

The father of the plaintiff pur 
chased a second-hand truck from 
The Spot Motor Company, a dealer 
in motor vehicles. The Spot Motor 
Company had acquired the truck 
from the U-Drive-It Company as a 
trade-in on the purchase price of a 
new truck. While the plaintiff was 
riding in the truck which was at the 
time being driven by his father, the 
tire on the left front wheel blew out 
which caused the truck to overturn 
and injure the plaintiff. 

Suit was instituted against both 
The Spot Motor Company and the 
U-Drive-It Company to recover for 
these injuries. It was alleged in the 
petition of the plaintiff that the blow- 
gut resulted from the fact that the 
lock ring on the left front wheel had 
not been designed to fit the rim of 
the wheel; that the ring was loose 
and insecure, and was held in place 
by inadequate bearing surface so 
that it might blow off at any time 
under the pressure of the inflated 
tire 
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The particular negligence charged 
against The Spot Motor Company 
was that it failed to inspect the truck, 
and sold a truck for use upon the 
public highways which contained an 
inherently dangerous defect. The 
U-Drive-It Company was charged 
with being negligent in placing a 
lock ring on the left front wheel 
which did not fit the rim, and in 
selling the truck in that condition 
to a dealer who would in turn resell 
it for use on the highways. 


The trial court was of the opinion 
that no cause of action had been 
asserted against either defendant and 
entered judgment for both of the 
defendants at the conclusion of the 
opening statement of plaintiff's coun- 
sel. Upon appeal, the judgment in 
favor of The Spot Motor Company 
was reversed and the case was re- 
manded for trial against that de- 
fendant alone. The judgment in 
favor of the U-Drive-It Company 
was affirmed. 

In arriving at its decision with 
respect to The Spot Motor Company, 
the court relied largely upon the 
famous opinion of Judge Cardoza in 
ViacPherson v. Buick Motor Com 
pany, supra. After reviewing that 
opinion, as well as the statement of 
the rule therein announced as con- 
tained in the Restatement of the 
Law of Torts, Section 388 et seq., 
the court announced the following 
rule with respect to the liability of 
a dealer in used cars: 


“When a dealer in secondhand or 
used motor vehicles sells a used car 
which he knows, or in the exercise 
of ordinary should know, is 
imminently dangerous to life or limb 
when put to ordinary use, without 
notice to the purchaser of its defects 


care 


or bad qualities, or when, by rep 


resentations or warranties that the 
vehicle is in good operating condi 
tion, he or it induces the sale, such 
dealer is liable to any person who 
suffers an injury as a proximate 
result of a defective condition of the 
vehicle (existing at the time of the 
sale) when said vehicle is being used 
for the normal purposes for which 
it is designed. Under such circum 
stances, liability attaches to the seller 
for injuries which might have been 
reasonably anticipated, whether there 
was any contractual relationship be 
tween the parties or not. 

“The argument that this company 
was not the creator of the dangerous 
condition in installing a lock ring 
and rim which was not adaptable to 
the type of wheel in use on the 
vehicle, is not tenable. This jural 
problem was decided in MacPherson 
v. Buick Motor Co., supra. There, 
the defective wheel was not made 
by the Buick Company, it was bought 
from another manufacturer. We 
subscribe to the precedent there 
established.” 

In affirming the judgment in favor 
of the U-Drive-It Company, the de 
fendant who had allegedly created 
the inherently dangerous defect, the 
court said: 

“In deciding this phase of the case, 
we must appraise and measure the 
interests, the experience and_ the 
business or economic sense of a com 
munity. Every one knows that it is 
practice for owners of 
used cars to sell them or trade them 
in on other cars to secondhand deal 
ers. The amount of money received 
from the sale or the amount of credit 


common 


given on the purchase of another, 
is generally dependent on the make, 
and the 


condition of 
used car 


age 


The 


vehicle 


dealer general 
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Judge Says Continued 

knowledge of the various degrees 
of imperfection in old and worn cars, 
and has the technical knowledge to 
ascertain defects and weaknesses, 
and he buys them on that basis. 
They are not sold with the knowl 
edge or expectation that they will be 
resold to third persons without ex- 
amination or tests.” 


Automobile Liability Insurance—Cost 
of the Replacement of a Broken 
Denture Held Not to be a 
Medical Expense 


Trachtenberg vs 
Co. (1953) 


Home Indemnity 
121 NYS 2d. 911 


The above case decided by the 
Municipal Court of the City of New 
York is reported mainly for the 
reason that it reveals another good 
example of a ingenious attempt to 
collect spon a policy of insurance. 

The plaintiff, who was the insured 
under an automobile liability policy, 
instituted suit to recover damages 


for the alleged breach of the “Medi- 
cal payments” provisions of the pol- 
icy. The plaintiff, while driving his 
automobile, became involved in a 
collision. At the time he was carry- 
ing a denture in the pocket of his 
shirt. His chest hit the steering 
wheel and the denture was broken 
beyond repair. He sued to recover 
the cost of a replacement. 


It was held that he could not re- 
cover. The Court intimated that had 
the denture been damaged while it 
was in the mouth of the plaintiff he 
could have recovered for the expense 
of repair or replacement, but held 
that he could not recover for the 
damage done to the denture while it 
was not in use: 


“In the case at bar, the denture was 
in the plaintiff’s shirt pocket. That 
is not the natural place for a denture. 
Since it was not in use at the time of 
the accident, it was not then part and 
parcel of the body. Consequently, 
there being no bodily injury, the loss 
of the denture cannot be deemed a 
medical expense for bodily injury 
within the meaning, intent and pur- 
pose of the policy.” 


POLIO INCREASE SLOWER 


“HE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE re- 
4 ported 1,883 new polio cases for 
the first week of August, a 14% in- 
crease over the preceding week but 
materially below the corresponding 
week last year. Until about a month 
previous polio cases were running 
ahead of record breaking 1952 but 
the pace has slowed so that the total 
thus far in 1953 is 11,745 compared 
with 13,224 for the corresponding 
period of 1952. 


MULTIPLE LOCATION 
PLAN ADOPTED 


HE NEW RATING PLAN for mul- 
fret location risks jointly pro 
mulgated by the Multiple location 
Service Office and the National In- 
surance Service Organization was 
approved in Maryland, effective Au- 
gust 1. Under the new plan, which 
was filed by the Maryland Fire Un- 
derwriters Rating Bureau, outstand- 
ing policies may be cancelled pro 
rata and rewritten under the new 
plan. 
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Fidelity and Surety Bonds — Fire — Windstorm — Liability 
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RESPONSIBLE 
SERVICE 


CASUALTY, FIRE & INLAND MARINE AUDITS, on Compensation, Liability, Fleet, Products, 
and all reporting form Fire & Marine policies. 
INSPECTION & ENGINEERING service on all Casualty, Fire & Inland Marine lines. 
NATION WIDE SERVICE in the U.S 


COSTS can be reduced through our method of pro rating traveling expense, and obtaining 
isolated cases at no increase in fee. 


.. Canada and Puerto Rico. 


SERVICE can be maintained in urban and rural areas by our complete coverage of the country. 


ATWELL, VOGEL & STERLING, INC. 


A-1815 Sg EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 
KIRBY BLDG., DALLAS, TEXAS 


* 369 PINE STREET, SAN peo 


Harwoop Bipe., 
SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


9 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK 
ANDARD BLDG., ATLANTA, GA 


ST 
a AS WELL AS 22 OTHER OFFICES SROVIDING NATIONWIDE SERVICE 





MERIT RATING 


HILE THE DEMERIT AUTOMO- 
Wi rating plan put into ef 
fect last fall is a step in the right 
direction, the need for a plan pro- 
viding further recognition to safe 
drivers is equally necessary, empha- 
sized Superintendent of 
Alfred J. Bohlinger in his report to 
the New York Legislature. He 
called such plans practical and prom- 
ised that his department will watch 
the development of loss experience 
under the so-called penalty rating 
plan with the view toward its revi 
sion to specifically reward careful 
motorists. The superintendent re 
affirmed his support of the unsatis 
fied judgment fund and compulsory 
insurance legislation which was de 
feated after a strong battle during 
the 1953 session of the 


Insurance 


legislature. 
Commenting on the market for auto 
mobile liability insurance in New 
York, Superintendent Bohlinger 
was optimistic. Explaining that the 
rate revisions of 1951 and 1952 have 
raised rates to a level where compa 
nies can expect to make a “* 
able profit,” 
that “if the 
experience 


reason 
he expressed confidence 
present trend of loss 
continues, the market 
will become normal.”’ 

On the contrary the automobile 
driver who goes year after year 
without an accident is the typical 
driver and therefore should not ex- 
pect preferential 
according to Prof. Robert I. Mehr 
of the University of Illinois. He 
feels that the 10 to 15% of the driv 
ers who are accident-prone should 
be placed in a classification by them 
selves and made to 
higher rate 


insurance rates, 


pay a much 
though it might be sim- 
pler to keep them off the highways. 
Such a classification could not be 
developed in one, two or even three 
years and would be difficult to ad- 
minister, he believes. Studying the 
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‘“No-Claim Discount’ policy, the 
professor reaches the conclusion that 
it would be more realistic to reward 
no-claim drivers on a yearly basis 

out of profits. Such a reward would 
be variable from year to 
pending on experience. 


year de 


AUTO RATE CHANGES 


EVISED RATES AND RULEs for au- 
| relents physical damage cov- 
erages were filed in Connecticut, Del- 
aware and the District of Columbia 
by the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association effective July 27. 
The changes in rates are principally 
downward with largest reductions 
on commercial cars. Estimated at 
nual savings to policyholders ap 
proximate $428,000 in Connecticut, 
$166,000 in Delaware and $106,000 
in the District of Columbia. 

Similar rate and rule changes were 
filed in California, New Mexico and 
Wyoming by the N.A.U.A. 


August 3. They are 


effective 
estimated to 
represent a saving to policyholders 
of $370,000 in New and 
$120,000 in Wyoming. No estimate 
for California has been announced 

Additional rate 
for automobile physical damage cov 
erages filed in Vermont and Rhode 
Island by the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association became 
effective August 10. The rate revi 
sions likewise were generally down 
ward and represented an estimated 
saving to policyholders of $23,000 in 
Vermont and $230,000 in Rhode Is- 
land. 

A new “Light Commercial” 
fication for vehicles with a load ca 
pacity of 1,500 pounds or less was 
established in all the states 
The new classification entitles these 
vehicles which qualify to local haul 


Mexico 


and rule revisions 


classi 


above 


ing rates regardless of the distance 


of operation. 


“MOTOR MANIA" 


HIS SEVEN-MINUTE Technicolor 
‘| picture by Walt Disney casts 
the powerful spotlight of penetrating 
humor on the two basic causes of our 
national traffic safety problem—the 
average motorist and the 
pedestrian. The story line of 
Mania” 
fective. 


average 
‘Motor 
is simple but extremely ef 
Working from factual re 
search provided by police depart 
ments and other safety groups, Dis 
ney uses a rare brand of caricature 
to display the miraculous (and ap 
palling) change that comes over the 
average individual the moment he 
finds himself behind the 
wheel of one of the finest “ 
of destruction”—the 
mobile. That he has done 
well is reflected in the many 
“Motor Mania” 
national educational groups 
cerned with the problem, including 
the National Safety Council Award, 
the David S Trophy and 
U.S. Camera’s special certificate. The 
film will he lomm for 
use by schools, industrial organiza 
trons, civic 


steering 
weapons 
modern auto 
his job 
awards 
has received from 
con 


Bever 
available in 


groups, and other lomm 
film users through some eighty rental 
libraries 


UNIFORM ACCOUNTING 
AMENDMENTS 


EW YORK PENNSYLVANIA 

have amended their uniform a 
counting regulations as they apply 
to fire and marine and casualty and 
surety insurers to keep them in con 
formity with those of the other states. 
The changes are those which were 
adopted by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners at their 


AND 


recent San Francisco meeting and 
were made 
held at opposition was 
voiced by industry representatives. 


after hearings had been 
which no 


91 





6th largest... 


. growing every year! 


COUVER, B. C. 


e) HOME OFFICE 
* DIVISION OFFICE 
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General Insurance Company of America, one of the nation’s largest and strongest 
capital stock fire insurance companies, is built on service to its policyholders: 


CAPITAL STOCK INDEMNITY—THE GENERAL is in- 
corporated in the State of Washington which has the 
toughest capital stock insurance law in the nation. 
Added to the corporate and moral responsibility of 
its stockholders is the personal legal responsibility 
of each stockholder to the amount of his stock at 
par value. 


“PREFERRED RISK” INSURANCE— Well maintained 
and located homes, apartments, public buildings, 
commercial buildings and their contents, as well as 
other ‘preferred risks” are insured by The General. 
Bad risks are rejected, hence losses are fewer. Savings 
are passed on to policyholders 


FAST CLAIMS SERVICE— Losses most often are paid 
within 24 hours after proof of logs is received. Word- 
of-mouth praise from General policyholders who 
have enjoyed prompt payment of losses has had 
much to do with the company’s history-making 
growth, which has been rapid but sound. 

STRENGTH AND MANAGEMENT — Rating authorities 
give The General A+AAAAA, highest attainable. 


YOUR PROTECTION IS OUR PROFESSION 


SENERAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


H. K. DENT, Chairman of the Board 
HOME OFFICE: SEATTLE 5, WASHINGTON 


Division Offices: 


EASTERN: 111 John St., New York 38, N. Y. 
CENTRAL: 1100 Buder Bidg., St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


W. L. CAMPBELL, President FIRE 


SOUTHERN: 800 Peachtree Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
CANADIAN: 510 W. Hastings St., Vancouver 2, B. C. 


AUTO 
CASUALTY MARINE 


Assets over $87,000,000 
CALIF.: Wilshire at LaBrea, Los Angeles 36 
NORTHWEST: General Insurance Bidg., Seattle 5, Wn. 





(uestions ¢ Answers 


PART III—GENERAL EDUCATION—{Continued) 


QUESTION 6. 


In an election year, attention is 
focused on the method of selecting 
a President. The system of electing 
the President as set forth in the 
Constitution by the founding fathers 
has already necessitated amendments 
to the Constitution. Many experts 
in government are still dissatisfied. 
(a) Explain the part played in the 
election of the President by (1) the 
presidential preference primaries ; 
(2) the party conventions; (3) the 
electoral college. In your answer de- 
fine each of these terms. 

(b) Inthe recently proposed Lodge- 
Gossett Amendment, it was sug- 
gested that the electoral vote of a 
state be divided in direct ratio to 
the popular vote cast for each can- 
didate in the November election. 
How would this differ from the 
present requirement? Would you 
favor the Lodge-Gossett proposal? 
Give your reasons in full in support 
of or in opposition to this proposal. 


Answer 


(a)(1) The presidential prefer- 
ence primary is one in which the 
members of a political party in a 
state are given the privilege of ex- 
pressing a preference in respect to 
that party’s presidential nominee to 
be formally chosen in the party’s 
national convention. In some cases 
the primary may be a mere popular- 
ity contest in which voters indicate 
their preferences for presidential can- 
didates but do not bind their dele- 
gates. In other states voters choose 
delegates to their party’s national 
convention who are pledged to sup- 
port a particular presidential candi- 
date. Even in states with pledged 
delegates, the delegates are bound 
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on the first ballot only, and, since a 
majority of delegates to the national 
conventions are chosen in state or 
district conventions, presidential 
primaries on the whole have not had 
a dominant influence on presidential 
nominations up to the present time. 

(2) There are three main types 
of party conventions which have 
some voice in the choice of presiden- 
tial candidates. First, there are dis- 
trict conventions, and second, state 
conventions, which are held in a 
majority of states to choose dele- 
gates to the national convention. All 
or some of these delegates are bound 
by presidential preference primaries 





The Board of Trustees of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc., at its annual meet- 
ing approved the examination credits 
of 193 candidates who have success- 
fully passed all five examinations that 
are required for the C. P. C. U. des- 
ignation. Those who have also ful- 
filled the experience and other re- 
quirements for the designation will be 
awarded their diplomas at the time of 
the national conferment on September 
17. It now appears that approximately 
six persons from the qroup of 193 will 
not be able to fulfill the experience 
requirement prior to the date of the 
conferment and their designations will 
not be awarded until a later year. 

However, there are three other 
persons who completed the examina- 
tions in an earlier year and have ful- 
filled the experience requirement this 
year. Therefore, 190 persons should be 
eligible to receive the C. P. C. U. des- 
iqnation in September. This compares 
with 187 who were awarded the des- 
ignation in 1952. 

The national conferment of designa- 
tions will be made in Philadelphia on 
September 17 at an All-Industry Lunch- 
eon sponsored by the Middle At- 
lantic Chapter of the Society of Char- 
tered Property and Casualty Under- 
writers. The conferment will be con- 
ducted as one of the sessions of the 
annual meetina of the Society. Fol- 
lowing the conferment in Philadelphia, 
regional diploma presentation meet- 
inas will be held under the sponsorship 
of the various chapters of the Society. 











in a few states, but as a rule the state 
and district conventions are free to 
select delegates who are not bound 
by presidential preference primary 
results, 

Third, and most important, are the 
national conventions of the chosen 
delegates’ political partie, which ac- 
tually choose the presidential and 
vice presidential 
adopt the party platform 

(3) Under provisions of the Con 
stitution the President and Vice 
President of the United States are 
chosen by electors and not by direct 
vote of the people. The electoral 
college, which chooses the President 
and Vice President, consists of a 
number of electors from each state 
which is equal to the total number 
of that state’s Senators and Repre 


candidates and 


sentatives in Congress. Each elector 
casts one vote for a Presidential 
candidate and one vote for a Vice 
Presidential candidate. At present, 
the number of electors is 531 and a 
majority, or 266, is necessary for 
the election of a President and Vice 
President. Under the laws of each 
state, the entire electoral vote of a 
state is cast for the Presidential and 
Vice Presidential candidates who 
receive a plurality, or the highest 
number of popular votes in that state 

(b) It can be seen from the an 
swer to (a) that the Lodge-Gossett 
proposal would make a radical 
change in the distribution of the 
electoral vote, since one party would 
rarely get the entire electoral vote 
of a state but would rather secure 
in each state an electoral vote ap 
proximately equal to its ratio of the 
popular vote in that state. 

The Lodge-Gossett proposal has 
much to commend it, and the chief 
arguments in its favor are: first, it 
would stimulate greater popular in- 
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terest in Presidential elections, since, 
even in one-party states, there would 
be an incentive for minorities to get 
out as large a vote as possible. It 
would be possible in almost all states 
for minorities to poll one or more 
electoral votes. In the second 
place, the Lodge-Gossett Amend- 
ment would virtually eliminate the 
possibility of one party’s candidates 
securing the largest number of pop- 
ular votes while losing the election 
because another party’s candidates 
received the electoral majority. In the 
third place, the Lodge-Gossett pro 
posal would break up large blocks 
of electoral votes in key states and 
stimulate nationwide campaigning. 
Fourth, the proposal should be con- 
ducive to a real two-party system 
throughout the nation. Finally, there 
would be less uncertainty about elec- 
tion outcome under this proposal 
since there would be no opportunity 
for an elector to disregard election 
results. 

The principal arguments against 
the Lodge-Gossett proposal are: 
First, it would tend to encourage 
splinter parties and, as a result would 
weaken the two-party system. Sec- 
ond, it would result in more minority 
Presidents, since only a plurality of 
the electoral vote, and not a majority 
would be essential for election. Fi- 
nally, there have been comparatively 
few instances in our history where 
the election outcome would have 
been changed by the application of 
the principle incorporated in the 
l.odge-Gossett proposal. Many con- 
tend that our experience does not 
indicate real necessity for this change 
which requires an amendment to the 
Constitution. 


QUESTION 7. 


In a federal system the conflict 
of laws becomes a serious problem. 
With the forty-eight state legisla- 
tures and Congress, we have forty- 
nine legislative bodies grinding out 
laws, as well as numerous local units 
of government. Indicate which takes 
precedence in the following  situa- 
tions: 

(a) Conflict of State law and Fed- 
eral law. 
(b) Conflict of Federal law and 
Treaty. 


(c) Conflict of Treaty and State 
law. 

(d) Conflict of State law and Mu- 
nicipal ordinance. 

(e) Conflict of U. S. Constitution 
and Treaty. 

In each case give the reasons for 
your answer, citing the appropriate 
clauses of the U. S. or state consti 
tutions. 


Answer 


(a) If the Federal law is consti- 
tutional, ‘it always takes precedence 
over a state law, since the Constitu- 
tion (Article VI) provides that the 
Constitution, all laws that are made 
pursuant thereto, and all treaties 
made under the authority of the 
United States shall constitute the 
supreme law of the land. 

(b) In case of conflict between 
a Federal law and treaty, the Su- 
preme Court has held that the one 
which is passed the later takes prece 
dence over the other. This is true 
because the definition of the supreme 
law of the land in the Constitution 
as explained in (a) above gives equal 
rank to laws and treaties and pro- 
vides that both shall be a part of the 
supreme law. 

(c) Where state law conflicts 
with a treaty, the treaty takes prece- 
dence because, once more, a treaty 
is a part of the supreme law of the 
land. 

(d) The Tenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution reserves to 
the states complete control over their 
local government subdivisions. A 
city exists by permission of the state 
and in the absence of state constitu- 
tional provisions to the contrary, 
state laws take precedence over mu- 
nicipal ordinances. 

(e) Despite the fact that no treaty 
has yet been held unconstitutional, 
it is quite generally assumed that in 
case of conflict between a treaty and 
the Constitution the treaty would 
have to yield. In numerous deci- 
sions, the Supreme Court has re 
ferred to the Constitution as the 
superior, paramount law, and in a 
few cases it has indicated that there 
are limitations to the treaty-making 
power. We have not been told what 
those limitations are, but it seems 
fair to assume, for example, that 
treaties could not make lawful what 
the Constitution now makes unlaw- 
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ful, or otherwise make provisions in 
conflict with the Constitution. 


Insurance 
QUESTION 8. 


A large eastern city has recently and World-Wide Facilities 


reorganized its government to pro- . 
vide for an elected Mayor, a Coun- R 

cil of 17 members, 7 to be elected CZNSU Va 1C@ 
at large and 10 from councilmanic 


districts, and a Managing Director effected at 
appointed by the Mayor. City gov- Surplus lines ¢ Excess lines (sya r 
Unusual risks ® $ 


ernments have Mreen classified into . 
Problem risks 
three types, the”Mayor-Council, the one 
Council-Manager, and the Commis- Siensnh edihiee CASEAETY: 
Y Excess or Primary 
Liquor Liability 


sion. Replacement 
Malpractice 


(Depreciation) 
Personal Accident 


(a) In which category would you Earthquake 
the above statement? What are the AVIATION: MARINE: 
Hulls « Cargo 
Motor Truck Cargo & 


chief arguments for and against the __, Hull 

hese Liability 
three tvpes of city government men- Products 
. ; : 1 Personal Accident 
tioned above? 


(b) What are the principal sources Write for booklet which describes all facilities. 
: Business accepted only from Agents, Brokers 
and Insurance Companies. No direct business. 


~ 
nv® 


‘ ‘ Valued Use and 
place the eastern city referred to in Occupancy 
Errors and Omissions 
Livestock 


of revenue of the cities ? 
(c) Zoning ordinances have now 
been passed by most of our large STEWART, SMITH (ILLINOIS) INC. 


cities. Define zoning. What are the BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
chief advantages claimed for zon 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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ing ? 








Answer 





(a) The eastern city referred to 
has the Mayor-Council type of gov- 
ernment. 


The chief arguments for the May 9 G T q Re 
or-Council type of government are: 
First, it is based on the historic doc 
trine of separation of powers of gov ER \cE 
S 


ernment, giving the council power 
to enact ordinances, adopt budgets, 
vote taxes, etc., while the mayor 
directs administration and carries 
out policies determined by council. 
Secondly, the people choose their 
chief administrative officer who is 
responsible to the electorate. A third 
advantage is the provision for checks 
and balances. The mayor proposes 
policies and budgets but the council 
can alter them. The mayor can veto 
ordinances and even though council 
can pass such measures over the 
mayor's veto, such action attracts the 
attention of the public and thereby 
restrains unreasonable use of power 


by either the mayor or the council GULF INSURANCE COMPANY 


The principal arguments against 


the Mayor-Council plan are: First, ATLANTIC INSURANCE COMPANY 


it fails m most cases to provide an 











expert as head of administration. 

Secondly, since both the mayor and 

council are elected and council au- 
Continued on page 1|36) 
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A DIGEST OF SUCCESSFUL SELLING IDEAS 


LLIN 


G PARADE 


kes r 
ites. 1h ed 


How to Do Two Men’s Work 


THE SALES MANAGER, in bidding 
me good-bye as I started out for a 
swing over the territory with the 
salesman he described as his best, 
warned me I'd need a rest cure when 
we got back. 

“He'll work you, walk you, talk 


you to death,” warned the boss. 
“Man, what results he gets though!” 
he added, rubbing his hands. “I wish 
I had a dozen just like Merlin.” 

So Merlin and I went out, I ex- 
pecting I would be worn to a frazzle 
by the time the week was over. We 
put in a good morning’s work the 
first morning, nothing extra, though. 
We had lunch, in rather a leisurely 
fashion, and worked through the 
afternoon at a pace and tempo I did 
not find exhausting in any sense. 
I wondered when the dynamo was 
going to cut loose and really show 
his energy. 

He never did. We went through 
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ay 


the week in a breeze, but I noticed 
on Friday when he tallied the results 
he’d sold more than twice as much 
as I had ever seen another salesman 
in the same kind of work sell before. 
And neither of us had turned a hair 
or had to stop for our breath. It 
was, as a matter of fact, one of the 
most restful and leisurely and en- 


d 
/ 


/ 


joyable selling weeks I’d ever ex- 
perienced. 

Friday evening, as we were driv- 
ing toward the home base, I asked 
the salesman about how he accom- 
plished so much, with so little effort. 
I mentioned the reputation he had 
built up, and my fears at not being 
able to keep up with him. 

“Oh, that,” he laughed. “I know 
what you mean. They all think | 
am working myself into a breakdown 
or an early grave, and J don’t try to 
disillusion them. You see, I long 
ago discovered there are two kinds 
of work. The first is unorganized 
work, which wears a man out, while 


, ¢ 


the second is carefully organized 
work, that doesn’t tire him at all. 

“IT guess I don’t need to tell you 
| followed the second kind. Why 
wear yourself to the bone, knock 
yourself out, fighting windmills when 
you can do it so much more easily 
the other way?” 

His method is delightfully simple. 
He sets aside Saturday morning as 
organization morning. He plans his 
entire week’s selling then. He makes 
out a time-table. He lets nothing 
interfere with it if he can help it. 
Once his next week is organized, he 
knocks off and enjoys himself hugely 
over the week-end. 


Look for the Key Issue 


FOR YEARS HE HAS BEEN one of 
the best salesmen of his field, which 
is life insurance, and is the author 
of the most widely-read and famous 
book on salesmanship ever written 
I was sure I would find Frank Bett 
ger as interesting as his career and 
his book. I was not mistaken. 

Alert, genial, athletically-condi- 
tioned, extremely intelligent, a 
thinker, I enjoyed the afternoon we 
had together, and went away with 
what I consider to be the most im 
portant lesson in salesmanship I ever 
learned. 

I asked Bettger to give me, if he 
would, the prime lesson he had 
learned from all this successful sell- 
ing he has done. 

“T don’t want any approximation,” 
[ specified. “I want to know what 
you consider to be the most impor 
tant thing in a salesman’s life and 
work.” 

seing thoughtful, he didn’t answer 
right away. He thought about it for 
a moment. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Selling Parade—Continued 


“This | think is the answer to 
your question,” he said. “Look for 
the key issue with every prospect, 
in every sale.” 

“T see. Explain, will you?” 

“Most salesmen try to cover too 
many points, and this tends to ob- 
scure the main issue and to retard, 
if not to kill, the sale,” Bettger said. 
“A good salesman concentrates. He 
finds out what it is about his propo- 
sition that appeals most to the pros- 
pect—he talks about that, nothing 
else. He finds out how he can fill 
the needs or wants of his prospect, 
talks about that, nothing else. 

“In words, the secret of 
good selling is to stay right on the 
beam !” 


other 


Do you agree with that? I do. 


Handling the Mean Ones 
IN THE COURSE OF A WEEK you 
talk to all varieties of human beings, 
but see if’ I am not right in this, 
that of them all the kind you like 
least to see is the mean customer. 
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Not numerous, fortunately, mean 
customers still give you your worst 
times. Maybe suggestions on how 
to handle will come in handy. 

Take care not to offend him. 
Strive to soothe his ruffled emotions. 
You have to be humble with him, 
even though you would like to be 
anything else but. Your only pur- 
pose in being in his presence is to 
make a sale, so forget yourself, omit 
personal feelings, and pitch in and 
sell. 

3e solicitous of the mean custom- 
er’s desires, but not necessarily obse- 
quious. Use your best salesmanship, 
so that he will not only buy from 


you but will like you as well. And 
it’s a sweet victory you have won! 


No. 1 Selling Waste 


SEVERAL OF US WERE DISCUSSING 
wastes in selling the other evening. 
Different salesmen named different 
sources of waste—waiting time, im- 
proper routing, lack of planning. 
One man put his finger on it best, 
| think, when he said: 

“The biggest waste of all comes 
from not seeing the right man. In 
every organization, for every propo- 
sition there is always just one man 
to see—the right man. In my busi- 
ness we dub him ‘Mr. Rightman,’ 
and consider him so important we 
make a fetish of him. 

“Usually “Mr. Rightman’ is the 
head of the firm, or the department, 
but he may not be. He may be some 
body entirely different. No matter. 
Whenever you call to make a sale 
find out in advance the right man 
to see—see him—waste no time on 
anyone else.” 

[ think there’s a point here for 
all of us. 
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Aetna (Fire) Group: Recent appoint 
ments: John L. Walsh advanced from 
superintendent to manager of the burglary 
* glass department; Warren L. Wright 
trom special agent to state agent in charge 
of the newly consolidated New Hampshire 
operations, with H. Richard Spurway as 
casualty special agent, and Timothy J. 
Ryan, marine special agent; and Albert G. 
Johnson named special agent at Wausau, 
Wis. 

rransferred: superintendent of agencies 
Richard G. Linde, from Portland, Ore. 
to Seattle, Wash., replacing Sheffield 
McDonald, resigned; agency supervisor 
Charles N. Shepherd, from New York City 
to the home office ocean marine depart 
ment; and special agent Willard M. Wight, 
from Philadelphia to Newark, N. J., 
replacing Lewis P. Johnson who has 
resigned to enter the agency business at 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: For the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., James A. Little, 
formerly Baltimore fire manager for the 
Atlantic Mutual Cos., has entered into 
partnership with Charles E. O’Brien whose 
Bel Air, Maryland agency has been suc 
ceeded by the newly-formed agency 
O'Brien-Little, Inc. 

Robert W. Conly has been advanced to 
comptroller, Robert G. Espie to chief 
accounting officer and-Palmer L. Dickenson 
to assistant comptroller of the group 


American-Associated Cos.: Jolin C. 
Litcher, until now assistant manager at 
Milwaukee, has been promoted to the 
newly created head office post of super- 
intendent, field operations; and Sheridan 
McCarthy, formerly a surety department 
associate superintendent for Hartford Ac- 
cident, named San Francisco bond man 
ager. 


American Equity Group: For the Amer- 
ican Title & Insurance Co., Clemens Hagg- 
lund and Don A. Ehrler, both formerly of 
the Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co., 
have been appointed assistant secretary in 
in charge of the claims department, and 
manager of the automobile underwriting 
department, respectively. 


American Farmers Mutual (Ill.): Robert 
L. Young has been promoted to the newly 
created position of office manager, and is 
succeeded as fire department manager, by 
William C. Horan, CPCU, formerly vice 
president of the United Benefit 
Insurance Co 


Fire 


American Fidelity & Casualty: Markel 
Service, Inc., underwriting, safety engi 
neering and claims organization for this 
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Company has set up a new safety engi- 
neering area with headquarters in New 
Haven, Connecticut. Gerard F. English will 
be District Supervisor of the new territory. 

Frank J. Ciccarelli has been named 
claims manager of the company’s New 
Haven branch office 


American Insurance Group: Special 
agents appointed: James B. Chamblee for 
eastern Tennessee, with headquarters in 
Knoxville’s Burwell Building; Paul IW. 
Vinson for California's Alameda and 
Contra Costa Counties; and Robert M. 
Urion for the newly established Altoona 
office at 1214-20 Eleventh Ave., serving 
central and western Pennsylvania 

Paul W. Vinson has been appointed 
special agent for Alameda and Contra 
Costa Counties. 


American Surety Co.: Kenner O. Miller 
has been appointed New Orleans special 
agent. 


Atlantic Cos.: Wallace M. Adams has 
been appointed state agent for Maryland 
the District of Columbia and the northern 
counties of Virginia; and Garry L. Glom 
stead named special agent for 
Michigan. 


western 


Boston and Old Colony: Richard F 
Horst, formerly with Fireman’s Fund, has 
joined this company’s Chicago under 
writing staff, assigned to supervise commer 
cial and special lines served by the western 
marine department. 


Century Insurance: For this company and 
the Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Co., Henry 
Bell, CPCU, as regional manager for the 
middle west department, has been named 
to head the newly established St 
Mo. office at 111 Fourth St. 


Louis, 


Cleveland-Cliffs tron Co.: George T. 
Durham has been appointed manager of 
this company’s insurance department. 


Continental Casualty: Assistant vice 
president Harold O. Molitor has been 
appointed executive in charge of branch 
offices, supervising the production of all 
lines of A & H_ business. Assisting Mr. 
Molitor are John T. Flood and W. C. 
Woodyard as directors of production and 
administration, respectively, and Wendell 
L. Drake as midwest supervisor of branch 
offices. Messrs. Flood and Woodyard are 
respectively succeeded in their former 
divisional positions, by John Cramer as 
superintendent (aviation accident), and 


Kenneth King as superintendent of agents 
(commercial); Lincoln J. Maguire, formerly 
agency secretary, replaces Mr. King as 
assistant superintendent. 


Eastern Adjustment Co.: F. X. Gallagher, 
onetime claim staffer of the North America 
Cos., has joined this Baltimore firm of 
insurance adjusters 


Employers’ Group: For the Employers’ 
Fire Insurance Co., John W. Cookson, 
J. Donald Fort and Stephen J. Barter 
have been elected assistant secretaries. Mr. 
Cookson was formerly manager of the 
Connecticut branch, and Messrs. Fort and 
Barter were at the home office as inland 
marine department superintendent and 
fire underwriting supervisor, respectively 


Hartford Accident: !Villiam FE. Driscoll, 
formerly a Raleigh, N. C. fidelity & surety 
special agent, has heen appointed bond 
supervisor at Athinta, Ga.; and James A 
Kennedy, formerly a sales representative 
for the Employers Mutual Liability, named 
special agent at Escanaba, Mich., suc 
ceeding R. M. Highy, transferred to Grand 
Rapids. Robert J. Morrison has been 
transferred from Pittsburg, Kan. to Denver 
serving northern Colorado and the state 
of Wyoming. 

For the Hartford Fire, George N. Arnold 
has been advanced from assistant manager 
to manager of the metropolitan inland 
marine department; and Thomas J. Cor- 
coran appointed assistant superintendent 
of the nation-wide brokerage department 

Special agent Arthur C. Horka has been 
transferred from the Des Moines Office 
to Kalamazoo, where his new territory 
will be southwest Michigan. 


Home Insurance (New York): George 
P. Mang has been advanced from under 
writer to special agent at Salt Lake City, 
serving Utah, southern Idaho and eastern 
Nevada. At California, special agent 
Francis W. Flood has been transferred 
to Oakland and is replaced at San Diego, 
by special agent Howard L. Way Jr. 


Insurance Co. of Texas Soenpe Robert 
ta 


Aiton, D. L. Pemberton and rold A. 
Sullens have heen appointed special agents 
for Dallas, Lubbock, and the Gulf Coast 
area, respectively; and L. C. Arny named 
claims adjustor at Miami Beach, Fla. Mr. 
Pemberton succeeds the late Thomas 
Atkinson, and Mr. Sullens replaces 
convalescing Troy Slaughter 


John Hancock Mutual: A new fire & 
casualty insurance division has heen 
created to handle all coverages and claims 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


on general insurance purchased by this 
company, including workmen’s compen 
sation, public liability, fire, automobile, 


| crime and bonds. All accidents, losses or 


damage to company property from fire 
or other causes, and crime cases will be 
reported to the new division, headed by 
F. Lloyd Gilroy as manager. 


Liberty Mutual Insurance: Recent Cali- 
fornia appointments: J. Folger Allen, vice 
president, fire insurance department, also 
named manager of the northern region; 
Orville J. Brown, formerly San Francisco 
manager and sales manager, appointed 
assistant vice president and manager of the 
southern region; and Mark H. Newman 
named San Francisco division sales man 
ager and replaced as Los Angeles district 
sales manager, by Oren F. Lane, with John 
R. Rice as assistant district sales manager. 

George N. Carleton, president, Detroit 
Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co., and Eugene R. 
Perry, president, National Vulcanized 
Fibre Co., Wilmington, have been elected 
to this company’s Michigan and Delaware 
advisory boards, respectively. 


London Assurance: The August issue of 
the News reported the resignation of 
Frank J. Finley as state agent in New 
Jersey. Actually Mr. Finley retired, after 
more than 29 years service, under the 
company’s retirement allowance plan. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty: HH 
Mitchell Harper, president of the H. M. 
Harper Co., manufacturers at Morton 
Grove, Ill, has been elected to the advisory 
board. 


Lumber Mutual Fire: Keith W. Skillin, 
formerly a field representative in the 
middle Atlantic territory, has been ap- 
pointed New England special agent. 


Lvle Adiustment Company: The Fl Paso, 
Texas office has been moved from 1881 
building to 1812 Montana Street. 


National of Hartford: Special agent 
Robert Hedlund has been transferred from 
the sonthern Ilinois field to the Nashville 
office. 


National Union Cos.: &. R. Dobbins has 
been appointed manager at Atlanta, Ga., 
succeeding retired resident secretary J]. 
Hunter White. Irvin C. Faber, Cook 
County manager at Chicago, has been 
transferred to San _ Francisco’s Pacific 
department as co-manager with W. M. 
Sidebotham. 

Mr. Whitford was appointed State 
Agent in Nebraska. 


Ohio Farmers: Charles H. Smith recently 
joined the Northwest Regional Office as 
staff adjuster. 


Phoenix Insurance Cos: Robert G. 
Daniel has been appointed special agent 
with headquarters at 40 Broad Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Providence Washington: William P. 
Wiest Jr., formerly with Hutchison, 
Rivinus & Co., has been appointed assist 
ant manager at Philadelphia. 


Reinsurance Underwriters Ine: yall 
C. Edleman, formerly casualty & surety 
manager for the general agency of Landis, 
Pelletier & Parrish, has joined this firm 
as vice president. 
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The San Francisco headquarters of this 
firm of reinsurance intermediaries, surplus 
line brokers, and general agents, has been 
relocated at 256 Montgomery St 


Retail Credit Co.: Appointed managers 
of newly established offices: at Terre 
Haute, Ind. (27 North Seventh St), 
Richard O. Smith; and at Waukesha, Wis. 
(262 West Broadway), Milton A. Walters 
dorf. Both were formerly assistant man 
agers, Mr. Smith at Indianapolis, and Mi 
Waltersdor{ at Milwaukee 


Standard Accident: Appointed for this 
company and the affiliated Planet Insur 
ance Co.: James A. Dryer, manager of 
the home office recording department 
with E. B. Behrens as assistant manager; 
John A. Travers, Buffalo claim manager; 
Theodore J. Gallarno, assistant claim man 
ager at New York; Raymond P. Hoshaw, 
San Francisco claim representative; and 
Hugh W. Hicks, safety representative at 
Cincinnati. 


Travelers: In the branch office admin 
istration department, appointed: office 
managers—T7. F. Maher (80 John St., New 
York City), succeeding retired R. A 
Wilson; J. E. Carter (Rochester), suc 
ceeding retired W. H. Whitney; and P. H 
Spear (Birmingham); assistant office man 
agers—F. H. Topping (Albany); and N. F. 
Mayer (Chicago); field underwriter, casu 
alty—R. E. Rothera (Worcester). Field 
underwriters, casualty, transferred during 
a recent switch: E. T. Hutchins, from 
Rochester to Albany, and W. R. Breck, 
vice versa. 

In casualty, fidelity and surety lines, 
appointed field supervisors: Charles A 
Schlipp and Bradford D. Davol Jr 
(Boston); Kenneth F. Provost (New 
Haven); Jay M. Hutchinson (San Fran 
cisco); P. Blair Helbling (Pittsburgh) 
Edward F. Fitzpatrick (Detroit); Glenn 
S. Branch (Richmond); Dewey M. Drennen 
(Omaha); Byron V. Boggs (South Bend); 
IT. Bryant Scalf Jr. (Dallas); Harvey J 
Kopf} (Manchester, N. H.); Alan G. Beattie 
(Winnipeg, with headquarters at Calgary) 
and Lewis J. Jernigan, Leo J. Burg and 
Bernard W. McKillip (unassigned). ‘Trans 
fered: assistant managers—Arthur ( 
Walker, Toledo to Detroit, and Joseph 
A. Lutz (casualty, fidelity & surety, and 
fire & marine), Reading to Columbus 
field supervisors—Frederick M. Rutledge, 
San Francisco to Fresno, and Arnold ¢ 
Hodnefield, Des Moines to Kansas City 

In fire & marine lines, appointed field 
supervisors: H. Craig Knop (Des Moines) 
and James A. Cotter (Boston). Field super 
visor Roy E. Wikstrom, formerly unas 
signed, has been assigned to Hartford, 
Conn. The headquarters of field super 
visors William N. Lowe and Warren M 
Hummel have been changed respectively 
from Chicago to Aurora, Ill., and from 80 
John St. to Seaford, Long Island 


United Pacific: Alfred O. Stuberg has 
been appointed assistant secretary of the 
Tacoma home office and Keith W. Swartz, 
assistant secretary of the Metropolitan 
branch at Los Angeles 

Mr. Stuberg was formerly assistant man 
ager of the bond underwriting department 
of the San Francisco branch and Mr 
Swartz was manager of the Metropolitan 
and Wilshire branches 


Woodmen Accident Cos.: Agency man 
agers appointed are: George P. Kirkland 
(San Antonio, Texas); Everett E. Rash 
(Fresno, Cal.); and Rex Q. Duba (Van 
Nuys, Cal.). 
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PROTECT HIS INCOME 
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PROTECT HIS FAMILY 
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y FROM WORRY 
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“Complete Circle Of Personal Protection" 





NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ASS’N NOTES 


American Management Association: 
Seth S. Faison has been appointed manager 
of the insurance division, succeeding 
Coleman L. Finkel, named conference 
director in charge of conference planning 
for all divisions. 


Associated Hospital Service of N. Y.: 
For New York's Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans, Norman T. Marten has been 
promoted from district sales manager to 
assistant to the vice president in charge 
of enrollment. 


Bureau of Accident & Health Undrs.: 
Francis T. Crawley, recently with the 
Fidelity and Casualty Co., has joined 
this organization, assigned principally to 
individual, family and franchise accident 
& health insurance. 


Federation of Insurance Counsel: This 
Federation's George Henry Tyne Award 
for 1953 has been presenicd to James B. 
Donovan, general counsel, National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters, for his activity in 
the field of state insurance regulation 
under Public Law 15, and for his most 
recent contributions to the subject of 
motor vehicle liability insurance 


Florida Field Conference: Elected officers: 
president—Louis P. Hebard (Randall & 
Hebard, Inc., Jacksonville); vice pres- 
ident—Roy L. Cowan Jr. (Hurt & Quin, 
Inc., Miami); and secretary-treasurer 
Jack T. Sampson (Hartford Fire) 


General Adjustment Bureau: Appointed 
to head newly established offices are: 
David James Jr. as manager at 10314 South 
Broadway, Minden, La., serving the Web- 
ster and Claiborne Parishes and northern 
Bienville Parish; and Richard Maginnis 
as adjuster-in-charge at 735 Main St., 
Susanville, Calif., serving Lassen and 
Plumas Counties and northern Sierra 
County. 


International Ass'n of A & H Undrs: 
Tom Callahan of the Time Insurance 
Co.'s Milwaukee office, has been elected 
president. 


Maine Ass'n of Insurance Agents: 
George F. McFarland (Portland), retired 
member of the Fire Association Group, 
has been appointed executive secretary, 
succeeding Richard B. McLennan, re 
signed. 


Mari-e Office of America: H. B. Ward, 
formerly at the home office, has been 
appointed manager at Syracuse, succeeding 
William Allison who has resigned to enter 
the local agency business. 


Maryland Ass'n of Mutual Insurance 
Cos.: Elected officers: president—Robert 
Tenney (Hagerstown); vice president—-R 
F, Erb (Sandy Spring); and secretary- 
J. Wilbur Freyman (Baltimore). 


Mational Automobile Theft Bureau: 
Charles §. Black has been appointed 
director of the eastern division, succeeding 
retired (William N. Havens; Ray King, 
formerly chief special agent, replaces Mr. 
Black as assistant director. 


The First Security, District of Columbia, 
The Insurance Company of Maryland, 
Baltimore, the American Marine & Gen 
eral, and the Republic Indemnity of Los 
Angeles have been elected members 
bringing the total to 328 member com 
panies 


South Carolina Fieldmen’s Ass'n: 
Officers elected: president - William 
Zeigler (Home Insurance Co.); vice pres 
ident—Robert N. McLellan (U.S. Fidelity 
% Guaranty); and secretary-treasurer—T7 
NV. Maass (James O. Cobb General Agency) 


Virginia Ass'n of Insurance Agents: 
Elected officers: president—William H 
Branch (Richmond); vice president 
Albert E. Cox (Danville); and secretary 
treasurer—John A. Lester (Wytheville) 


INSURANCE DIRECTOR 
NAMED AMBASSADOR 


MOS J. PEASLEE, a director of the 
Fw Fire Insurance Associ- 
ation, has been appointed United 
States Ambassador to Australia, Mr 
Peaslee is secretary-general of the 
International Bar Association and a 
former president of the Interna 
tional Law Association. He was 
chief counsel in the famed “Black 
Tom” explosion of World War | 
and is an author of note. 





Up—Down and All Around? 


Why not establish your own 
business with a direct agency 
contract that enables you to 
build your future? 


National Casualty’s Accident 
& Health, Hospitalization . . . 
and Medical Care coverages 
provide the finest protection 
for the Individual, Family, 
Franchise or True Group case. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Remember—It's Easiest to Sell the Best! 
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Many excellent agency opportunities are 
available in select territories—Now! 
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SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME OFFICE 


PHARMACISTS’ MATE 
[THE MARKETING of more and 
more new “wonder drugs” has in- 
creased the need for the druggists’ 
liability policy. A pharmacists job 
has become far more detailed and 
technical than even ten years ago, 
and thus the chances of error have 
multiplied. 

There may not be many pharma 
cists in your community who do not 
already have liability insurance, be- 
cause it is very popular, and a lot 
of it is sold. But there is a good 
chance every pharmacist you can 
find who does not have the insurance 
will want to buy it, after you explain 
to him its negligible cost compared 
to the protection it affords against 


loss from damage suits. 


Cravens, Dargan & Co. “Review” 


PROFIT POTENTIALS 


INSTALLATION contractors the 
men responsible for putting ma 
chinery and equipment in buildings 
of every occupancy including homes, 
schools, plants, offices and stores 
are a class of potentially profitable 
prospects that the average producer 
fails to tap. By selling the installa- 
tion floater to such a contractor or 
manufacturer you give him financial 
protection against loss or damage to 
equipment and other property being 
transported and installed. 

Virtually every installation con- 
tractor in your area is a prospect 
for this floater. Check to see if there 
are contractors who install such 
items as plumbing, electrical systems 
and equipment, power units, eleva- 
tors, presses, air conditioning equip- 
ment, sound equipment, soundproof- 
ing materials or any other type of 
equipment for which the contractor 
is liable. 


~Fireman’s Fund Index 
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A CHANGE OF PACE 


WHY DOES a product (or policy ) 
always have to be good. There are 
other adjectives: excellent, better, 
superior, matchless, peerless, un- 
equaled, unparalleled, inimitable—to 
name a few. It might astonish you 
how a change of pace will freshen up 
the old sales talk. 


General Accident Fire & Life's 


General's Review 





ON OVERCOMING 
RESISTANCE 


The one sure way to beat competi- 
tion is to stop worrying about it. 
The moment you begin slamming it, 
you've lost the offensive and put 
yourself on the defensive. The old 
school of ‘"If-my-company-doesn't- 
sell-it-it's-no-good" lost more cus- 
tomers than it ever made. If the 
prespect tells you he can buy cheaper 
elsewhere, show him that price alone 
is not the most important feature. 
Sell him service and clir.ch the idea 
in his mind with the argument that 
if someone in his family were seri- 
ously disabled, he wouldn't shop 
around for the cheapest doctor; he'd 


want the best doctor. 
Continental Casualty “Continental News 











ENTREPRENEUR, M.D. 


DOCTORS are sometimes astonish- 
ing people. You go along thinking 
that medicine is their sole concern 
then, bingo, you find that some of 
them are businessmen of no little 
magnitude. One insurance man 
found out only by accident that his 
doctor policyholder also owned a 
drive-in-theater and a machine shop. 
Sounds like a good idea to find out 
just how much property the doctors 
and dentists in your town own. 
You may be overlooking a gold mine 
in your own backyard. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn’s ‘““Mutuality”’ 


WITH RENEWAL VIGOR 


ALL TOO OFTEN company officials 
hear the complaint, or what is worse, 
they don’t hear the complaint, they 
just lose the business: “Your agent 
never comes to see me, he just sends 
the renewal. Not that I mind but | 
think if he wants my business it 
should be worth while calling around 
for.” 

Actually the complainant does 
mind or he wouldn’t say anything. 
It would not take much to swing 
him over to someone who appears to 
give more personal attention. Some 
times it does not seem worth while 
traveling a long distance to get a 
small premium but one never knows 
what it may lead to. Watch your 
renewals, they are as important as 
new business. 


Canadian Fire Insurance Co's 


Indemnity” 


Service and 


SCHOOL BUS INSURANCE 


IN MANY STATES contracts will 
soon be let for school bus transporta 
tion for the season 1953~-1954, Now 
is the time to go after this business 
School boards and other school bus 
owners need fire, theft, tornado, col 
lision, bodily injury, property dam 
age and medical 
ages. 


payments cover 
In some states, where permitted 
by law, bodily injury and property 
damage liability insurance can_ be 
sold on school buildings and other 
school property. Do not 
the bond requirements 


overlook 
‘The laws 
of many states require bonds from 
the bus drivers; in others, 
school boards take the initiative and 
insist upon the school bus operator 
furnishing a bond to guarantee his 
contract, 


school 


Ohio Casualty “Pointers” 
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Foreign Trade—from poge 23 


ping Administration of our lederal 
government, functioning under legis 
lative authority, in February, 1942 
made available War 
on cargo m 


Risk Insurance 
rates 
lower than those quoted by commer 
This 


measure was put nto 


certain trades at 


cial underwriters war-time 
operation in 
the overall interests of the commu- 
nity and for the purpose of support 
ing the 


anti-inflation program in 


effect during this trying period. 


To the end that the government’s 
war risk insurance program would 
function freely the marine under 
writers in the United States fully 
co-operated by making their facilities 
available and serving in the capacity 
of underwriting agents of the War 
Shipping Administration in the 
writing of policies and dealing with 
related detail. It would not be an 
overstatement to say that throughout 
the emergency the War Shipping 
Administration acted with great dis- 
cretion and propriety in carrying out 





<< A MUTUAL COMPANY, incorporated 1902, operat- 


ing nationwide on the agency plan. Grain Dealers Mutual 


writes fire and allied lines, automobile, and inland marine 


insurance under participating policies. For information about 


the company’s Agency Plan, write the nearest office. 


Member Compan) 


The Mill Mutuals; Improved Risk Mutuals; and 


Building Owners Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
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23: BENJAMIN HARRISON 
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THEY MADE HISTORY 
4 bile He Wes Presiden: 


BENJAMIN HARRISON 
Twenty-third President. Born 


August 20, 1833; Died March 
13, 1901 
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Copyright Act was passed in sales. 
1891 


THE FIRST AMERICAN 
Battleship was built in 1889. 





OKLAHOMA WAS 
OPENED 


for settlement in 1889 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee8d 
AGENTS ARE MAKING HISTORY ... when 
they join Hawkeye-Security and Industrial's great 
team. They build volume because always they 
get the best in home office cooperation. 


Comprehensive coverages . . . prompt settle- 
ments and every home office assistance build 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 
Ores Motnes tows 








its objectives so as not to deliberately 
or unduly impair the foundations 
of private industry. This was heart- 
ening indeed and exemplified in salu- 
tary fashion the operation of proper 
democratic times of 
deep strife. 

In view of present global unrest 
and disturbance, stand-by legisla- 
tion has been enacted empowering 
the Secretary of Commerce to pro- 
vide emergency war risk insurance 
under certain circumstances on avia- 
tion risks, vessels and cargoes. These 
stand-by war risk insurance facili- 
ties with respect to vessels have 
already been activated to become 
effective upon the expiration of 
the automatic war risk termination 
clause in commercial hull policies. 
According to latest reports at the 
time of this writing, war risk in- 
surance facilities for aviation risk 
through the medium of this stand-by 
legislation have not been imple- 
mented and this also applies to 
cargoes although in the latter case 
commercial risk insurance is avail- 
able. 


processes in 


Hull Syndicate 


Cognizant of the necessity for a 
large marine insurance market in 
the United States for the insurance 
of American ocean-going vessels and 
in view of the large liabilities in- 
volved in this type of insurance re- 
quiring extensive insuring facilities, 
a Hull Syndicate was formed in 1920 
by marine interests in this market at 
the request of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of 
the House of Representatives. 

This syndicate whose membership 
has grown meantime since inception 
now comprises about eighty-one 
domestic and admitted companies 
largely operating together as one in- 
tegrated unit to provide insuring 
facilities on a large scale within the 
framework of the American market 
to strengthen the underwriting struc- 
ture. 

The formative days in the begin- 
ning presented many problems but 
in 1942 and following the devas- 
tating attack on Pearl Harbor the 
\merican market faced a crucial 
period when the intensive U-boat 
campaign along our coast resulted 
in numerous losses in amounts suffi- 
ciently large to stagger the imagina- 
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tion. Swiftly and within a short 
period of time profits accumulated 
from inception by the Syndicate were 
seriously impaired but successful 
counter measures by the Allies re- 
stored a degree of balance to the 
picture not too long after the initial 
impact. 


Progressive Expansion 


Having regained its equilibrium 
after this nearly fatal experience, the 
Syndicate has progressively under 
gone noteworthy expansion spread 
ing its wings to embrace within the 
orbit of its operation the insuring of 
foreign flag vessels. The measure of 
the activities of the Syndicate in pro 
jecting itself into this field may best 
be illustrated by a recent report stat 
ing that the American market now 
has in force insurance on more than 
one thousand foreign flag vessels 
comprising ten or more nationalities. 

To further illustrate the broad- 
ened activities of the American 
market in the field of foreign flag 
vessels both the “Queen Elizabeth” 
and the “Queen Mary” are insured 
for more than $6,000,000 each in 
this market. When the liner “United 
States” was launched and properly 
took its place as the Queen of the 
American Merchant Marine, the 
“American” market was sufficiently 
extensive to offer facilities in the 
vast sum of many millions, substan 
tialiy large for any group to insure 
on a single risk. 

Feeling rather secure in the tra 
ditional knowledge as to the meaning 
of the language in the basic marine 
contract which was recently aptly 
described as “sacrosanct” by an 
Admiralty Attorney of note, marine 
underwriters found themselves in a 
state of shock when in the case of 
the Steamship Portmar, Justice Felix 
Frankfurter of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in a six to three opinion re- 
cently wrote as follows: 
“Construing such conglomerate pro- 
visions requires a skill not unlike 
that called for in the decipherment 
of obscure palimpsest texts.” 

A palimpsest is an ancient parchment 
or tablet manuscript that has been 
revised one or more times with pre 
vious writings erased. Through 
modern scientific methods all of the 
writing can be deciphered in many 
cases but often with great difficulty. 
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CENTRAL SURETY 
Multiple Line Coverages include: 
* Fire * Lightning * Extended Coverage 
including Windstorm and Hail, Explosion 

and Smoke * Additional Extended Coverage 

including Water Damage, Vandalism, Collapse 

* Rental Value * Additional Living Expenses 
* Householders Limited Theft Endorsement 

* Residence Glass Endorsement 
* Comprehensive Personal Liability * Personal 
Property Floater including Personal 
Jewelry and Furs. 





INSURANCE Does 


The fire that reduced Rome was 
exactly the same as that which 
causes staggering losses now 

After the idea of insurance was 
born, it kept changing, to fit 
conditions and give more and 


more protection. 


Fire is one of the many catas- 
trophes for which protection is 
furnished in Central Surety 
Multiple Cover policies. 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (RPOPRATION 





lt’s Wise to Centralize 


R. E. McGinnis, President 


HOME OFFICE—KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Justice Frankfurter stated further 
that the policy had been assembled 
by superimposing on the age-old 
Lloyd’s form layer upon layer of 
warranties and riders. One feature 
of the opinion which created an 
impact in marine insurance circles 
was the admission by Justice Frank- 
furter stated as follows: 
“Considering the scanty contact this 
court has these days with maritime 
law we pay especial deference to 
the weighty judgment before us but 
since it is before us we cannot ab 
dicate the duty to decide and must 
in the end exercise our own judg 
ment however unsure it be.” 

In the dissenting opinion with 
which the late Chief Justice Fred M 


Vinson concurred, Justice William 
(). Douglas said: 

“The decision turns on the weigh 
ing of many factors and conditions 
against a background of admiralty 
practice and custom with which we 
are nowhere near as familiar as the 
experienced admiralty judges below. 
It seems to me quite improvident 
the fragments 
of the evidence which Learned Hand, 
\ugustus N. Hand, and Harrie B 
Chase, J. J. weighed (see 197 F 
8d 795, 799-801) and to revise the 
decision which experienced 
minds reached on the totality of the 
Yet if we 
to do so we could not escape the 


for us to reweigh 


their 
facts of the case 


were 


(Continued on the next page) 
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THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company . . . Springfield, Mass. 
New England Insurance Company ... . . .~. « « Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Company . . . « Detroit, Mich. 
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This one is a bit 
out of our line, 
ee 


If you have a casualty reinsurance problem 


our London trained underwriters can solve it. 


ADMITTED CASUALTY REINSURANCE 


Agency Managers Ltd. 


102 Maiden Lane + New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-1752 


We only underwrite and are not brokers . . . 
but we do invite inquiries from brokers. 











Foreign Trade—Continued 


conclusion that the voyage had been 
frustrated at least by the time the 
Portmar reached Darwin on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1942. For as the opinion 
of the Court concedes, by that time 
the vessel had been emptied of her 
original cargo and was being loaded 
with troops, equipment, and arma- 
ment for “an exceedingly perilous 
expedition to Koepang, on the Island 
of Timor, some 500-odd miles north- 
west of Darwin.” As the Court says: 


“This expedition ran into heavy air 
attacks and turned back. On the 
18th of February, the Portmar was 
at Darwin again, awaiting her turn 
to dock and discharge the personnel 
and equipment she had taken on. 
While thus at anchor on the morning 
of the 19th, she underwent bombing 
and strafing by Japanese airplanes 
and sustained the damage which 
forced her master to beach her and 
caused him to abandon her.” 


Certainly by the 12th of February 
the purposes of the venture, com- 
mercially speaking, had ended. The 
ship was now engaged in an enter- 
prise far beyond the voyage contem- 
plated by the parties. 

“Fairplav,” a weekly shipping 
journal published in England, issue 
of April 30th, 1953 refers to a reso- 
lution adopted in 1952 by the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of 
New York which among other things 
assertedly stated as follows: 
“Apparently when a man is con- 
vinced that payment of compensa- 
tion or damages are due to him, the 
mental effect tends to make him feel 
ill or worse than he actually is. 
Again: It is common experience to 
see how rapidly the morbid signs 
vanish as soon as the disabled per- 
son has received the indemnity. It 
would seem that ‘compensation neu- 
rosis’ is the medico-legal jargon for 
‘swinging the lead.’” 

This would seem to explain at 
least in part why marine underwrit- 
ers insuring protection and indem- 
nity insurance on vessels have had 
such rough sledding. 


In the light of the international 
nature of the ocean marine business 
the necessity of giving it a free hand 
to implement markets here and else- 
where to compete in world markets 
is an essential factor for survival 
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[e's the new Morris miracle SAFE-T-SET with 
the exclusive safety feature. Tip it...tilt it...curn it 
upside down. Won't spill. Won't leak. It’s Puddle- 
Proof! The Morris SAFE-T-SET belongs on 
every office desk. Saves soiled clothing, spoiled 
tempers. Handsome modern design in your color 
and the pen with a point in your favor, a Morris 
hard-tip point. Will hold full two-ounce ink sup- 
ply and built with office rough treatment in mind. 
The new Morris puddle-proof SAFE-T-SET is 
manufactured by the foremost name in the field 
of matched desk top equipment. Your stationer 
can supply you. See him today. 
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8651 WEST THIRD STREET 
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OFFICE UNIONIZATION 


Q! FICE UNIONIZATION on a significant scale is only 


a question of time—and of greater and more 
intelligent effort by unions—C. Wright Mills, Associate 
Professor of Sociology, Columbia University, told a 
recent luncheon session of the American Management 
Association. 

The white-collar class, Mills reported, has undergone 
drastic changes since 1900. He cited the following 
major trends as having made for a decline in the prestige 
and security of white-collar people : 

1. White-collar types of work are now less similar to 
those of the old entrepreneurial middle class than they 
were before. Work places have grown so large that 
white-collar workers cannot borrow prestige from the 
boss so easily as they once could. 

2. The skills white-collar workers practice are not so 
various as they were nor do they permit the degree 
of autonomy they once did. Moreover, white-collar 
employees no longer have a virtual monopoly of high 
school education; in many cases their jobs do not 
require much formal education. 

3. White-collar employees have lost the prestige they 
once enjoyed by virtue of their representing a higher 
proportion of “native whites of native parents.” 

4. In the meantime, especially in the last decade, the 
average income of white-collar workers has become only 
slightly above—and in several important cases lower 
than—the average income of various wage-working 
groups. In 1890, in contrast, white-collar people on the 
average made about twice as much as wage-earners. 
5. White-collar people are no longer so immune to the 
threat of unemployment, relative to wage workers. 
As mechanization of the office proceeds and as white- 
collar jobs become more routine, office workers will be 
subject to the same threats as wage workers. And, he 
said, they know it. 

Of course, he pointed out, office machines have a 

double-barreled effect ; as they degrade masses of semi- 
skilled workers, they lead to a professional elite of 
salaried employees. “We do not know,” he said, “where 
the line between job enlargement and job routinization 
will he drawn. But not many office workers can expect 
to be upgraded to the new, more skilled jobs. People to 
fill these positions will be recruited from new generations 
of college graduates, who also will probably be specifi- 
cally trained in the firm. The average white-collar 
worker today does not have much reason to look forward 
to more intriguing work because of the industrialization 
of the office.”’ 
6. Wage workers now have won many of the side 
benefits that formerly gave white-collar employment 
an advantage, for example, sick leave, income security, 
paid vacations, pleasanter working conditions. 


PRIVATE MOVIE SHOWINGS 


THE HARTER CORPORATION has produced a new 16 
mm Kodachrome sound moving picture to show its 
complete line of steel office chairs. Through the use of 
a new “suitcase” projector with built-in sound and 
a television size screen, the picture can be shown in any 
private office. 
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Is it worth | cent a day to you 


... lo get increased typing production in your office 


..- higher morale and more work done faster? 


You may actually blink in astonishment to learn that 
you save only | cent a day by keeping a typewriter 10 years 
instead of trading it in at 5 for slick new Royal Standards. 

Yet, that’s the way the arithmetic works out. 

So, why not spend that 1 cent a day and get better em- 
ployee relations ... better-looking letters and memos, in- 
creased typing production from your secretaries and typists ? 

Besides, new Royal Standards are the finest, most rugged 
precision writing machines ever built, with less need for 
service, and many work- and time-saving features found 
on no other office typewriter. 

Royal, always built with the operator in mind, is pre- 
ferred 24% to 1 among people who type. Your local Royal 
Representative will bring a new Royal Standard to your 


office and show your people its superiorities. STANDARD - ELECTRIC 
Why not call him today? Royal Typewriter Company, PORTABLE 
Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Roytype Business Supplies 


Call your Royal Representative (He’s listed in the Classified Telephone Directory) 





WONDERBAR 


This electrically operated refreshment 
bar is becoming more and more popular 
in today’s business offices, according to 
Servel, Incorporated, the manufacturers. 
It can be built into a wall, placed on the 
floor and used as a table or set upon a 
table or bench. The plastic cabinet is 
offered in mahogany, blond or white but 
can also be painted in special colors to 
match any office decor. In addition to 
two ice cube trays there is a shelf for 
food and a removable plastic tray for 
snacks. The door opens from the top and 
forms a bar area. 
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EXECUTIVE FILE 


More “office furniture” than “office file” 
in appearance, Yawman and Erbe’s new 
executive file fills many functions. It 
serves as a four-drawer file, a 32” x 28” 
table, a desk-top extension, a telephone 
cabinet and an end table or magazine 
table. The file has four letter drawers 
mounted on cradle-type suspensions and 
features a pedestal rim base, panel sides 
and a_ linoleum-covered molded top. 
Finished in Neuyra-Tone Gray to match 
the other pieces of the executive suite 
manufactured by the company, it meas- 
ures 32” wide by 30-5/16” high and 283%” 
deep. 


BOOKCASE 


This handsome office bookcase has been 
designed by the Royal Metal Manufactur- 
ing Company, for use wherever quick 
reference material is neeced. The unit is 
shown with three shelves but additional 
ones may be purchased if desired. It is 
made in one size only, 36” wide by 10” 
deep and standing 42” high with a modern 
cornice top. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH INDEX CARDS 


A new method for preparing index 
cards is said to facilitate the preparation 
and use of addressograph plates. The 
cards are prepared in a continuous form 
packed in fan-fold manner to be fed manu- 
ally at high speed from the dispenser-type 
box through the addressograph machine. 
A special magnetic gauge fits on all models 
of addressograph machines and aligns the 
cards to insure accurate and neat printing. 
After the cards are inserted into the 
addressograph frames they are torn off on 
the perforated line prepared for this pur- 
pose. A product of the Addressing Ma- 
chine Company of California. 


SORTEWIK 


A new preparation to speed handling 
and sorting of papers, cards and currency 
is called “Sortkwik.” Non-stick, non- 
staining and non-greasy, it is applied by 
running the fingers across the surface of 
the handy flat cortainer. The preparation 
is not harmful and washes off readily. Re- 
placing sponges and rubber fingers, it is 
suggested for use in accounting, cashier or 
direct mail departments among others. 
Developed by Lee Products Company, it 
is packaged in unbreakable plastic con- 
tainers. 
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aes AN aR NEES: 


PrICE EFFICIENCY 


WHAT HOLDS WOMEN BACK? 


() HELP us arrive at the 
truth on this problem which 
hampers the progress of the 
world, I prepared a fact finding 
questionnaire. | addressed the ques 
tionnaire to a small but select group 
composed of women who were not 
held back, by custom, public atti 
tudes or their own inertia, and to an 
equally small group of men who 
operate companies that have women 
as their customers, and to a few 
educators who might be able to tell 
what can be done to conquer the 
handicaps which women face. The 
questions I asked are as follows: 
Personal attitudes of women: Un- 
willingness to plan for a lasting 
career, stop-gap attitude toward job, 
unwillingness to accept responsibility 
of a highly competitive job, unwill- 
ingness to take extra training, im- 
patience for quick job advancement. 
Social handicaps: Men’s attitude 
toward advancing women to execu- 
tive positions, lack of appreciation of 
women’s role as economic producers, 
failure of social forces to play their 
part, such as adequate child centers 
for children of working mothers, 
community marketing and cooking 
facilities. 
What in your opinion can be done 
to encourage women to strive for 
advancement ? 


Some of the Replies 


First of the replies I will quote 
from is that of the only woman in 
the United States Senate, the Hon- 
orable Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine. 

Senator Smith feels that two of 
the personal attitudes of women hold 
women back, namely, unwillingness 
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to plan for a lasting career and im- 
patience for quick job advancement. 
\lso that our social handicaps are 
two—men’s attitude toward advanc- 
ing women to executive positions, 
and failure of social forces to play 
their part, such as adequate child 
centers for children of ‘working 
mothers, community marketing and 
cooking facilities. 

In an additional comment, Senator 
Smith said : “Women can best be en- 
couraged to strive for advancement 
by being given some real hope and 
indication that they can advance 
through their individual efforts, by 
being assured that there is no ceil- 
ing on their advancement, by being 
given evidence that there is no 
prejudice against them because they 
are women, but by being told and 
convinced that they are not entitled 
to any special privilege because they 
are women nor given any unusual 
preference to accelerate their ad- 
vancement because they are women. 
They must be convinced that they 
can advance, but they must be shown 
that they must plan for a lasting 
career, and that they must be willing 
to take the time and make the effort 
that advancement requires.” 

A very famous and successful 
American woman editor who wishes 
to be nameless commented, “My ex- 
perience with women is that they 
are, in the main, excellent, intelli- 
gent, conscientious workers. How- 
ever, most women are so concerned 
with living for its own sake, with 
homes, friends, families and children 


that they, in general, do not give the 
added time and concentration to their 
professions which is normally neces- 
sary to insure not merely com- 
petence, but advancement. 

“Real professional advancement 
requires devotion above and beyond 
the nine to five routine. The major 
ity of women with abundant interest 
in their personal lives close their 
desks at five o'clock and are re- 
luctant to give added time and devo 
tion which is usually required for 
outstanding professional success.” 
And then she added a foot-note, 
“Women who do not have this de- 
votion to friends and people often 
do not have other qualities needed 
for advancement.” 


The Fault is Our Own 


From this answer, we gather thai 
the lady feels that to quote Shakes- 
peare, “The fault, Dear Brutus, is 
not in our stars, but in ourselves, 
that we are underlings.” 

Now let us consider the opinions 
of Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, the 
first woman to become Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, for manpower 
and personnel for our Armed Forces 
She writes: 

“It is my feeling that there can be 
no simple answer to the question 
‘What Holds Women Back?’ Many 
of the eight items listed in your en 
closure are factors of varying im 
portance in varying situations. Some, 
if not all, of those listed under ‘Per- 
sonal Attitudes,’ apply with equal 
force to men as a class. Only the 
questions ‘unwillingness to plan for 
a lasting career,’ and ‘stop-gap at- 
titude toward job,’ seem particularly 


(Continued on the next page) 





BOOKLETS 


P138—Record Retention and 
Destruction Program 


Today's rapid acceleration in all functions 
of a business is creating pressures that tax 
every firm's facilities. Nowhere in a company 
is this pressure felt more greatly than in the 
creation, filing and storage of records. This 
problem of record storage has become so 
acute that it now represents a major cost fac- 
tor in the operation of a business. This man- 
agement study suggests methods and equip- 
ment that can help reduce this cost and points 
the way to 4 program which will keep record 
storage costs to a minimum in the future 
growth of your business. 


P139—Loose Leaf Binders 


When a loose leaf binder is used for a 
sales presentation it must make an appear- 
ance worthy of the firm it represents and 
at the same time provide ease of handling 
for the salesman. This is a catalogue of a 
complete line of such binders resulting from 
years of research and development. In it a 
leading supplier has attempted to answer 
every loose leaf requirement, in a style most 
suited to your needs and at a price to fit 
your budget. There are forty-two pages 
illustrating all types of binders. 


P140—Make Your Own Slide Film 


Presentation 


Both small businessmen and large organ- 
izations are faced with the problem of getting 
their ideas across to their salesmen and 
employees, and although the audio-visual 
method is highly regarded, its cost has often 
been considered prohibitive. This is a new 
how-to-do-it booklet which tells how tape 
recordings and color slides can be combined 
to tell a story or convey an idea in an inter- 
esting and effective manner at a cost of less 
than $20. Typical situations where such 
presentations can be profitably applied are 
sales training, employee indoctrination and 
training and in sales meetings, as well as in 
many others. A number of tips and impor- 
tant details on the preparation of such a 
presentation are included in the booklet. 
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Office Efficiency—Continued 


relevant to women because of their 
family and household responsibilities. 

“The two factors that are, to my 
mind, most often of critical impor- 
tance are: one, the continuing preju- 
dice that exists in many areas and 
with many persons against the em- 
ployment of women in decision- 
making posts. I recognize that this 
prejudice has been on a steady de- 
cline for the past few decades but it 
still exerts a potent and retarding 
influence. 

“The second, less frequently men- 
tioned, is the conscious or uncon- 
tendency of many career 
women to imitate male characteris- 
tics and behaviors at the expense of 
their natural qualities. This is a 
very serious factor because it, at one 
and the same time, devalues the role 
of women and reduces the usefulness 
and contribution of the compara- 
tively few who do receive an oppor- 
tunity to fill executive posts. A 
decline in the second factor will, to 
my mind, make a measurable con- 
tribution to the decline of the for- 
mer.” 


scious 


Emotional Immaturity 


A spokesman for the “General 
Klectric Company,” was firm but 
discouraging. He said: “that women 
have a ‘stop-gap’ attitude toward 
the job and ‘emotional immaturity 
in the work world.’” To that I 
might add, he might better have 
said, “some workers are emotionally 
immature” and have referred to 
both men and women. 

He added a more social handicap, 
and I quote, “Other women’s re- 
luctance to be supervised by women, 
except in traditional areas of tele- 
phone exchange and transcribing bu- 
reau and social difficulty in mixing 
with males on team efforts, viz, 
sending a team of executives out on 
an audit or traveling road presenta- 
tion.” 

Here are some more of General 
Electric’s comments: “Most women 
who seek professional jobs seem to 
have ample drive and motivation but 
they face terrific odds in combating 
social mores. The whole problem is 
a matter of rather slow evolution 
and education. As time is customar- 
ily measured, in true historical per- 
spective, women have worked in 
industry only for a matter of sec- 


onds. In this perspective they have 
made real progress.” 

From Dr. Clark Keer, Chancellor 
at Berkeley, the University of Cali- 
fornia, came some important reac- 
tions. He said, “Society today seems 
implicitly to present two mutually 
exclusive alternatives to women, to 
the effect that they must choose 
either to be one hundred per cent 
career women or must devote them- 
selves completely to the ideal of 
homemaking. This being so, women 
are almost inevitably regarded as 
temporary workers and this colors 
the prevailing attitude toward them 
as workers, including their own at- 
titudes toward themselves and their 
jobs. 

The Basic Need 


“It is well known that one im- 
portant reason why women are un- 
able to get into medical schools as 
readily as men is that as a matter of 
record an extremely high percentage 
of women medical graduates fails to 
use the training in active practice. 
This training is costly to the school 
as well as to the student. This is 
doubtless true for other professional 
schools, and a similar factor prob- 
ably operates to cause a reluctance 
to advance women to executive posi- 
tions. 

“The basic need is for society as 
a whole to learn to accept the idea 
that women should be able to com- 
bine homemaking with some kind 
of outside work if they want to do 
so. To this end, a program of en- 
couraging the provision of superior 
child care facilities would be a first 
practical step.” 

President Sarah Gibson Blanding 
of Vassar College, one of the few 
women college presidents in the 
world, wrote as follows: “I would 
certainly say that you have men- 
tioned five important personal atti- 
tudes in women which may interfere 
with professional advancement. 
There needs to be qualification in 
saying ‘yes’ to each of them, how- 
ever, as certain circumstances may 
determine whether or not a par- 
ticular attitude is reasonable or 
whether the woman is creating an 
obstacle to her own advancement. 
Also these attitudes may be typical 
of a woman only at the beginning 
of her career, not at a later stage. 

“T think that the questions on So- 
cial Handicaps by no means cover 
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the subject and again any answer 
would have to be qualified. 

“The most obvious answer to your 
third question is to provide adequate 
reward for successful work. Women 
must unite with men to bring this 
about. This means that women who 
do not work must have a greater 
interest in women who do. An ob- 
jective understanding of our present 
society and of individual motivation 
must furnish the background for 
constructive action in regard to the 
progress of women in their profes 
sional life. Here is a responsibility 
to be met in the education of both 
men and women.” 

In 1952, Radcliffe College com- 
pleted a study entitled “A Report on 
Job Opportunities for Women at 
the Administrative Level of Organi 
zation.” The study was made by 
experts under the supervision of a 
competent group of highly placed 
business women executives. Many 
of its findings deserve careful atten- 
tion, for in it we find many of the 
answers to “What Holds Women 
Sack 2” 


Second in Command 


It notes that “Very few women 
were found to be holding top execu- 
tive jobs in the sense of corporate 
officers or senior executives. A num- 
ber of women, however, in a variety 
of fields were found in positions of 
‘second in command,’ that level of 
position indicated by several execu 
tives as being the highest to which 
a woman could hope to attain in the 
near future.” 

The prevailing sentiment was ex 
pressed by the head of a Chicago 
management consulting firm as fol 
lows: “The highest position that 
women are going to reach in the fore 
seeable future in any large numbers 
is that of assistant to a top executive. 
This will be primarily an expansion 
of the secretarial function.” 

The study reports that exceptions 
to these limits on women’s advance 
ment were found primarily in newer 
and more “creative” fields, such as 
merchandising, promotion, public re 
lations and magazines. They were 
also found in instances where a 
woman had started with a company 
when it was new and small. 

Another important part of the 
Radcliffe study shows the limitations 
on women’s advancement in busi- 
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the right point 
for the way you write 
. +» by number 


Only o few of the 
more popular point 
styles shown, 


rests in socket. Pen 


. always ready to 


write a full page 


‘or more every time 


ygringer grip never touches 
wink. No chance for ink to 


touch you. 


Point instantly interchange- 
able, instantly renewable 
in case of damage. 


Fountain base “ink-locked” 
against accidental spill- 
age. Only the pen unlocks 
the ink. 


Fountain base holds 40 
times more ink than ordi- 
nary fountain pen. Won't 
leak. Won't flood. Easy to 
clean as a saucer. 


Ask your stationer for a demonstration 
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GUY FERGASON 


OFFICE SERVICES 


HAVE often thought about the 

factor of office services and men- 

tally speculated about the extent 
to which management has analyzed 
these services. Ordinarily office serv- 
ices can be divided into two groups 
—one group directly affects the effi- 
ciency of the office staff; the other 
group deals with the comfort and 
convenience of the office staff ; hence 


has an indirect bearing on efficiency. 

The group that directly bears on 
office efficiency includes such serv- 
ices as: 


1. Stenographic and correspondence. 
2. Typing. 

3. Mailing, messenger, and com- 
munications. 

4. Stationery and supplies 

5. Calculating and checking. 

6. Duplication or reproduction of 
data. 

7. Filing. 


The group that indirectly affects 
efficiency includes the following : 


1, Rest room cloak 
room storage. 
Drinking fountains 
. Recreation area. 
. Office janitor service 
First aid and safety department. 


facilities and 


Improving Correspondence 


It is interesting to note that more 
and more companies are preparing 
“correspondence manuals” for guid- 
ance of both dictators and tran- 
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scribers, It is also interesting to note 
that one of the best correspondence 
manuals in use today originated with 
and was instituted by an eastern in- 
surance company. Most executives 
(you won't like this, but no offense 
is meant as it is constructively 
stated) are inefficient when it comes 
to dictation and letter composition. 
A correspondence manual, if it has 
the blessing of top-management for 
official use, will do much to improve 
the efficiency, as well as the calibre 
of correspondence 
suggestions- 


Here are a few 


1. Include a list of technical terms 
used in the business. The insurance 
business has many terms which are 


Divided into two groups 


peculiar to the business—an experi 
enced dictator may use jargon which 
is foreign to the beginner. As a 
training device such a dictionary oi 
occupational terminology can be of 
inestimable value. 


Hackneyed Phrases 


2. Give suggestions for letter com 
position even to the point of includ 
ing form paragraphs to be used on 
repetitive and routine situations. | 
have read and analyzed thousands of 
lusiness letters and | am shocked 
that we still use such hackneyed 
phrases as, ‘‘yours of the 4th instant 
has been noted”; or, “I beg to ad 
vise’; or, “the contents of your re 
cent advice have been duly noted,” 
etc., and bla bla bla. Write simply. 
directly, informally and without 
repetition. Organize the correspond 
ence before dictation; obtain all 
necessary data; mentally formulate 
your reply before starting the letter ; 
and cover one subject in each letter 
(this will simplify the filing for the 
sender as well as the recipient). 


3. Provide mechanical dictating 
equipment for all dictators. The 
trend today is to shift from manual 
dictating methods, except in the case 
of private secretaries, to mechanical 
dictation and transcription. The 
transcribing work can be centralized 
so that one transcriber can serv- 
ice several dictators provided the 
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NEW! A special design 

that meets insurance 

agency bookkeeping needs at 
the lowest possible cost. 


Remington Rand announces a new 
LOW-COST bookkeeping machine... 


SEE HOW IT SOON 


PAYS FOR ITSELF.. 


Today’s best buy for clerical savings 


Complete figurework for posting, distribu- 
tion and control — five or more totals, up 
to 140 digits, now at your command for 
a new low cost. 

Complete description. The typewriter key- 
board permits full descriptive identifica- 
tion of all entries at touch-method speed. 
Complete records. One writing of each 
charge or credit simultaneously posts to 
the statement, collection suspense copy, 
ledger, account current and policy 


Call for a demonstration at your local 


Business Equipment Center, or write 
for folder AB-664 from Management 


Controls Reference Library, Room 


1155 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


register. All records are up-to-date with 
automatically accumulated balances and 
complete daily proof. Statements are 
ready for mailing immediately after post- 
ing for the last day of the month. 

Fire, theft and casualty claims as well 
as other payables are handled with the 
same high-speed, one-posting efficiency. 
Also payroll, analysis or distribution, 
general ledgers and many others. 

All the basic money-saving advantages 
of a top-price descriptive machine can 
now be yours for only a fraction of the 
usual investment. Easy to start saving. 


Memington. Fland - 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FoR BUSINESS 
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work is scheduled and organized. 
Many executives augment their sec- 
retaries’ services by using mechani- 
cal dictating devices, thereby making 
the secretaries’ duties more flexible. 
The economies of mechanical dicta- 
tion and centralized transcription are 
unbelievable—the improvement in 
service and the flexibility of the 
system can be astounding 


Centralization 


One of the advances in modern 


management is the functional cen- 
tralization of such services as typing, 
transcribing, mailing and messenger, 
handling stationery and supplies, etc. 
Even small companies having but 
few employees can centralize the re- 
sponsibility for such services, even 
though one employee may function 
in more than one occupational area. 
This is mentioned because many 
small offices are denied the advan- 
tages of modern management in the 
belief that “they are too small for 
such things.” Don't be submerged 
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by the “bugaboo” of size—a large 
volume permits certain things that a 
small volume cannot carry; good 
management, fortunately, is not one 
of them. 

4. The use of window envelopes 
will do away with much repetitive 
typing. To successfully use window 
envelopes, the letterhead must be 
standardized as to size, fold, mar 
gins and location of name and ad- 
dress on the letter. Retyping the 
name and address is equivalent to 
about 10% of the average letter. 

5. The office should be staffed to 
meet a normal or average volume of 
paper work with the overflow work 
during periods of increased volume 
being farmed out to professional 
service agencies. It has been our 
opinion, voiced on many an occasion, 
that whenever the maximum paper 
work load becomes the for 
staffing an office, there will be pe- 
riods of non-productiveness equal 
to about 20% to as much as 40% of 
the total potential man-hours repre- 
sented in the payroll. Each employee 
has a flexible productive capacity 
equal to about 10% of his normal 
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Does it convey the idea that yours is a substantial 


business 


does it have the look and feel . . . the rag 


content snap and crackle .. . that makes a good im- 
pression? Make sure by specifying WESTON BOND 
for your next letterheads. Your printer will tell you 
it’s ideal for business forms, too. Made by Byron 
Weston Company, Dalton, Mass, Write for sample 
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load as long as the load increase is 
of relatively short duration. When 
the load increases beyond the stand- 
ard load plus 10% for periods longer 
than two or three days, the excess 
load should be handled by a profes- 
sional service agency. 

Here is a simple example illustrat- 
ing this point: 


Number of service em- 
ployees in office 
Potential man-hours— 
(40 hrs. per week x 
employees ) 
Less: 15 minute rest pe- 
riod each morning and 
afternoon—5 days per 
week (30 min. per day 
x 5 days x 5 em- 
ployees ) 
Potential 
man-hours 
Number of units ordi- 
narily produced by 5 
employees— (60 units x 
5 employees x 5 days) 
Add: Increase of 10% 
(60 units x 5 employees 
x 314 days x 10%) 
Maximum productivity 
during week 

Actual volume during 
any week 


5 empl. 


200 M-H. 


12% M-H. 
productive 


18714 M-H. 


1,500 units 


100 units 
1,600 units 


1,800 units 


Excess units at 60 units per em- 
ployee equals 1 employee additional 
during week of increased volume. If 
additional employee is hired, the 
additional payroll expense is carried 
perraanently, even though the volume 
may fluctuate. If the additional vol- 
ume of 300 units is contracted for 
by a professional service agency on 
an “‘as-required” basis, the expense 
of additional volume production is 
related to exact volume fluctuations. 

If management is unwilling to 
recognize and correct for volume 
variations by the simple process of 
work distribution analysis, schedul- 
ing and work flow control, office ex- 
pense will never be reduced except 
by cyclical and economic changes. 
That is the hard way to learn ex- 
pense reduction. 


Mailing and Communications 


Like other office services, the re- 
sponsibility for collecting, stamping 
and handling outgoing mail, and the 
disbursement of incoming mail, 
should be localized in one person, or 
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one department, depending on vol- 
ume. Please observe that we empha- 
sized the word “responsibility” —one 
person may function in many areas 
due to the fact that the volume in 
any given area is not sufficiently 
large to warrant a full time employee 
for each area. Only one person (or 
a department) should be permitted 
to buy and handle stamps. 
been 


I have 
in offices where several em- 
ployees were authorized to purchase 
stamps, or purchase stationery and 
other supplies, reimbursing them- 
selves out of petty cash. These em- 
ployees would retain the stamps (or 
other items purchased) using them 
as the need developed (the need be- 
ing a combination of personal and 
business affairs). By any standard, 
this is a careless way to handle busi- 
ness affairs. Much of what we do in 
this world of affairs has a psycholog- 
ical slant to it—for example—if the 
affairs of an enterprise are handled 
on a loose basis with the owner- 
manager evidencing no great con- 
cern about economy of operation, or 
attendance, or productivity, etc., how 
can one expect the employees to do 
anything else but mirror the attitude 
of management. In plain words, 
definiteness of procedure, policy and 
operation has a psychological ad- 
vantage over and beyond the tangible 
value derived from increased produc- 
tivity which ordinarily attends good 
planning. 


A Poor Choice 


A weakness in modern manage- 
ment is communication—manage- 
ment lacks no opportunity of ex- 
pressing its wishes, notwithstanding 
the fact that it may often pass up 
these opportunities. The employees 
who work on the jobs have a poor 
choice of communicating upward 
into the organization if that choice 
is the so-called open door to man- 
agement. Unless the path to that 
door is “‘well lighted,” few will find 
their way there, for fear that the 
“darkness” hides pitfalls of misun- 
derstanding and retaliation. It takes 
a good supervisor to meet with em- 
ployees in order to hear complaints, 
suggestions and to help on personal 
matters. 

Here is a $64 subject that has 
been given about 15¢ worth of at- 
tention. The easiest way to get rid 
of any paper, letter, form, or report 
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is to put it into the filing basket. | 
More desks are cleared at the ex- 
pense of bulging files than can ever | 
be imagined. Filing is a specialty and 
it should be treated as such. Anyone | 
can remove a report or folder from | 
a file, but only one person should | 
have the responsibility for putting it 
back. Here again we find our friend | 

fixed responsibility. Without fixed | 
responsibility, there will be buck 
passing, indifference, wasted time 
and energy. 


Important Items Only 


Only important items should go 
into files. Items which have lasting 
value, which may be required for 
future reference, which have legal 
implications, and which have refer 
ence to accounting procedures are 
worth preserving. About 20% to as 
much as 40% of the items which find 
their way into a filing system could 
have been retained for a month or 
so and then could have de- 
stroyed without incon- 
venience. The value of most 
respondence, except that pertaining 
to policies, claims, contracts, etc., 
expires within thirty days. 


been 
loss or 


cor- 


It is interesting and somewhat re- 
vealing to note that management 
consultants often rely on the obser- 
vation of files and their contents to 
appraise the attitude of management. 
If the files are filled to the point that 
extraction of an item is attended 
by cut cuticles; if the folders are 
dog-eared and carelessly prepared ; 
if the files contain obsolete material 
and. therefore, are numerous, thus 
taking up valuable space, the con 
sultant knows that management is 
careless and pays little attention to 
office details. 

Microfilming has increased in use 
since World War II. Probably the 
scarcity of space and the increased 
emphasis on retention of certain 
items have emphasized the impor- 
tance of the use of photography in 
reducing the filing space while in 
creasing the filing load. The ratio of 





reduction of filing material is about 


100 to 1 using 16 mm. film. One 


hundred cubic feet of filing material | 
can be reduced to and filed in one | 


cubic foot by the use of microfilming. 
One must also recognize that the 
manufacturers of photographic 


(Continued on the next page) 








Rent our Statistical 
Department 


Why rent machines——why rent 
space—when you can rent the use 
of our completely equipped statis- 
tical department? 


We do your work for you on 
modern punched card equipment 
manned by experienced personnel. 
The job is custom-made for you 
and you get it on time. 

Let us tell you how this service can 


save your organization time and 
money. 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL 
CORPORATION 


“ MONTREA 





Office Services—Continued 


equipment and reading equipment 
(called viewers) have so simplified 
their equipment that any average 
clerk can use it without training. 
The attitude of the various courts in 
more readily accepting facsimile re- 
productions under the rules of evi- 
dence and under certain prescribed 
conditions has broadened the 
Civilian de- 
fense officials have encouraged the 


also 


use of microfilming 


- - " _ _ 


microfilming of important records 
and documents in order to preserve 
them in case of air attack—many 
companies located in large cities have 
duplicated their important records 
and are continuing the filming of 
current records for safekeeping in 
relatively safe areas, usually rural 
districts and small towns (by the use 
of safety deposit boxes in country 
banks ). 

It is obvious that all the details 
cannot be covered in an article such 


| distinctly more than fine quality... | 


office planned for 
added business efficiency 


| it's AEop0ls furniture in an 


Bank of Utah, Ogden, Utah. 
Leopold installation by 
Weber Offwe Supply Co 


Your Leopold dealer not only offers 


you functional Leopold furniture of 


Keopold 


DEALERS 


distinction 


... but also gives you 


complete office planning assistance. 


You'll find his experience helpful in 


selecting color schemes, lighting, sound 


PROVIDE COMPLETE 
OFFICE PLANNING 


SERVICE 


proofing, drapes, floor coverings, and 


in furniture placement. 


For a modern, efficient office, at a low 


price you can afford, see your Leopold 


dealer, today. Write us for his name 


and address. 


Member: Wood Office Furniture 


Institute 


nt Legeo/d wowrany 





BURLINGTON, 


1OWA 





as this—only the highlights can be 
presented. Under other services, one 
or two require comment. I doubt 
that management is fully aware of 
the number of employees who bring 
their lunches, no doubt because of 
the increase in the cost of restaurant 
meals. These employees require 
some place to eat their lunches and 
procure milk or coffee. Some offices 
have dispensing machines (auto- 
matic vending machines) installed 
for such items as cookies, candy, ice 
cream, milk, coffee, and soft drinks. 
Other companies have reserved a 
small room (perhaps a conference 
room or spare office) for use at noon 
time for lunch and recreation pur- 
poses. Other companies, larger in 
size, have gone to regular coffee 
shops (in-plant or in-office eating 
facilities) where a limited number of 
items are provided for the employees 
at cost or even below cost. Probably 
the best way to control the coffee 
period is to provide the facilities 
within the office area. In most cases 
it has paid for itself in the reduction 
of lost time. 

Every office should have adequate 
space for lockers in which the em- 
ployees keep their belongings and 
store their coats and hats. Some of- 
fices provide coat racks and other 
facilities. First aid service and a 
limited type of health service are 
considered good investments. Clean 
offices, well lighted with proper ven- 
tilation, decorated so as to be eye- 
appealing, will increase the respon- 
siveness of the employee. However, 
beyond the physical facilities, which 
should be improved to the best that 
the budget will provide, is the human 
element. It’s the employee, in the 
final analysis, who sets the pace of 
efficiency. The supervisor is the 
spark plug that makes or breaks an 
office—office services are but one 
factor in the total formula for effi- 
ciency. Let not any factor be miss- 
ing. 





VARIOUS REASONS 


“What did you come to college for, any- 
way?" asked the disgusted professor. "You 
are not studying.” 

"Well," said the student, “Mother says 
it's to fit me for the presidency; Uncle 
Jim, to sow my wild oats; sister Helen, to 
get a chum for her to marry, and Dad, to 
bankrupt the family." 
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“The tougher the prospect, 
the better this idea works! 
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Mosler burglary-resistant armored steel 
money chest. Can be anchored in a fire- 
resistive safe or in a reinforced steel-clad 
concrete block. 








IF IT'S MOSLER . . . IT'S SAFE 


*% Mosler Safe 


World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults... 
Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort 
Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the 
Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


ct tinct 


Conpuny 
Since ae 


—-----------j 


“IT’S EASY. Whenever I see an old safe in a 
prospect’s office, I just pull out this booklet by 
Mosler. I show the man how he can save up to 
70% on Mercantile Safe Burglary premiums... 
up to 50% on Money and Securities Broad Form 
premiums—by getting a new Mosler burglary- 
resistive chest. Sometimes, I even put him in 
touch with Mosler. 


“It’s surprising how often that turns a really 
tough prospect into a good friend . . . and client. 
By increasing his confidence I generally end up 
by increasing his coverage with other policies. 
Yes, and often I get good leads on other 
prospects, too. You ought to try it. 


“By getting a lot of your clients and prospects to 
put in Mosler protective equipment, you'll cut 
your loss-ratio way down, too. And that makes 
it easier to place business with your company. 
“It'll also save you a lot of time. Since every in- 
sured is a better risk, there’ll be fewer loss claims 
to bother with. They take time. And you'll have 
that time to go after more new business!” 


WORK WITH MOSLER. . . IT'S A BIG ADVANTAGE! 


First, let Mosler help you gain a good working 
knowledge of safes and chests. Then you'll be 
prepared to “oR help your prospects . win 
their confidence . . . and all the benefits that can 
lead to. Mail coupon, today, for a free copy of 
our new booklet, “The Meaning of the Labels.” 
It’s a new edition. Enables quick identification 
of safes and chests . . . easy calculation of ap- 
plicable insurance rates. § * 


WRITE FOR 
YOUR FREE 


ny 
COPY, TODAY! 


fr 
a 4 


The MOSLER SAFE Company, Dep’t BIN-9 
32nd Street and Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, New York 


Please send me my free copy of your booklet, “‘The 
Meaning of the Labels.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 











TAPE PUNCH 


PPLICATIONS of IB M’s new type- 
A: riter tape punch to help reduce 
the record-handling burden in the 
fire and casualty insurance industry 
are described in a new booklet now 


available. This device creates a per- 
forated tape simultaneously with the 
typing of a document and the infor- 
mation thus recorded in the tape can 
then be automatically transferred by 
a companion tape-to-card punch into 
punched cards for machine account- 
ing functions. 

The booklet explains how this ma- 
chine may be used wherever cards 


normally would be 


manually key- 
punched from regularly typewritten 
documents such as policies, assureds’ 
invoices, payroll audit statements, 
premium renewal certificates, pre- 
mium and loss abstracts, bordereaux, 
etc. Since the cards are a by-product 
of the regular typing operation, key 
punching and card 
eliminated. 


verifying are 
The folder describes how agents 
as well as companies operating on a 
branch or divisional office basis can 
use the typewriter tape punch since 


the resulting tape is a compact record 
of typed information which can be 
mailed from one location to another. 
One roll of this 8-channel perforated 
tape, 8” in diameter, can handle all 
the information that might be 
punched into 1500 IBM cards. The 
use of IBM service bureau facilities 
in the conversion of these perforated 
tapes into punched cards also is de- 
scribed. 

The electric typewriter unit can 
also be used independently of the 
tape punching mechanism for typing 
jobs which permit the use of single- 
The folder is available 
free of charge from the Department 
of Information, International Bus- 
iness Machines Corporation, 590 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


case type. 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


IXTY EIGHT percent of the banks 
ots the United States having con- 
sumer credit departments currently 
make credit life insurance available 
to their borrowers, according to a 
survey by the Consumer Credit In- 
surance Association. The survey in- 
dicates that United States banks 


protected more than $1'% billion of 
their 1952 consumer credit transac- 
tions with credit life insurance. 

The survey revealed that most of 
the banks having credit insurance 
programs make identifiable charges 
and that two-thirds of the banks pre- 
fer the individual policy plan of in- 
surance. 

Credit accident and health insur- 
ance is a much newer part of the 
credit insurance picture, having been 
first used by banks in 1935. The 
overall use of this particular form of 
protection is still relatively _ re- 
stricted in banks, with only 14.7% 
of the banks surveyed using it. This 
form of coverage also has shown 
greatest growth since the end of the 
war. 

Although the survey was not an 
opinion poll, the banks were re- 
quested to make comments. Less 
than 2% of those who had had any 
experience with the use of this form 
of insurance expressed any dissatis- 
faction with the program, The re- 
maining 98% said their programs 
were extremely satisfactory and suc- 
cessful from the standpoint of both 
the bank and the borrowing public. 








“So perfect it must have been made for insurance offices” 


When SPEED is essential... 
and CLEANLINESS 


the mark of good work .. . it's time to switch to the 


GLUE-FAST 
Label, Sticker & Envelope 


MOISTENER 


To: 











No other moistener compares 
with the superior efficiency of 
the “GLUE-FAST.” With the 
flick of a finger you put scien- 
tifically-controlled moisture on 


At your stationers’ or write: 


Giiapbre ky: 


EQUIPMENT CO. INC. 
9-B White Street, New York 13 


WAlker 5-0542 


Label Gluers & Liquid Glues 


riders, file-folder labels, stick- 
ers, color-guides, etc. Textured 
rollers avoid messy excess, as- 
sure instant grip. And the large 
tank holds water like a camel 
—goes days without refill! 


Mirs. of GLUE-FAST 











Subject: 


BEST’S RECOMMENDED 
INSURANCE ATTORNEYS 


MEMO 


ALL CLAIM DEPARTMENT 
OFFICIALS 


If in need of authentic information on 
reliable and capable insurance counsel write 
for your copy of Best’s Recommended Insur- 
ance Attorneys. 


It is a reference work of experienced and 
competent insurance attorneys who have been 
recommended by the Claim and Loss repre- 
sentatives of Insurance Companies. 


Also includes a Digest of the Insurance 
Laws and Digest Tables of each State, and 
all Canadian 


rovinces. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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HOW TO SELL NEW PROCEDURES 


OW are we to present to 
top executives figures, re 
ports, and proposals that will 
actually say in a clear concise man- 
ner the complete fact picture that is 
so fundamentally necessary to suc- 
cessful has 
been said that ninety per cent of an 
accountant’s job is to present re 


business decisions? It 


ports and proposals in such a way 
that management may the 
maximum benefits. There are two 
considerations to be covered in an 


derive 


article on the presentation of a new 
accounting procedure to manage 
ment : 

1. Why present elaborate proposals 
that involve hours of work ? 

2. How to go about preparing a pro 
posal. 


The Reasons Why 


First let us list some of the reasons 
why the considerable time and ef- 
fort required for a complete pro- 
posal should be expended, There 
are at least three: 

1. To sell the proposition. 

2. To interest and acquire a partner 
or partners in the successful comple- 
tion of the change. 

3. To present to busy top manage- 
ment a basis on which they may 
clearly understand, analyze the pro- 
posal, and render a quick but yet 
sound decision. 

The president of any large organi- 
zation is called upon to make many 
decisions in the average day. Such 
an individual’s time is limited and 
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F. C. HEIDEMANN 
Chief Accountant 
Guarantee Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


he appreciates brief, clear and un 
derstandable proposals. More de 
tailed explanations and examples 
should be reserved for department 
managers and operating personnel. 


Ninety per cent of the job 


Soundly based, clearly thought 
out, thoroughly tested, attractive pro- 
posals are not wasted effort. 

1. Actual afford a definite 
check on form drawings and ma 
chine operations, 

2. Flow charts supplemented by dis- 
cussions with qualified individuals 
afford a much needed check on con 
templated procedure. 

3. Each hour of well directed prep 


tests 


aration will hours, and 
in some cases days, at the time of 
actual installation of change. 

A reputation for open 
minded and clear thinking, plus hav 
ing the ability to plan practical, ade 
quate, operating procedures becomes 


save Nn any 


being 


an invaluable asset toward selling 
ideas to management. Of equal im 
portance is the help such a reputa 
tion is in dealing with department 
managers, plus operating personnel 
concerned with the actual steps in- 
volved in contemplation of new pro 
cedures, improvements in present 
procedures, and actual installation of 
either. 
Building a Reputation 


Here are some of the steps to be 
followed in building a reputation 
that will help to sell your ideas. 


Preliminary Steps 


1. Build your proposal around a 
basic outline. 

(a) A one page typewritten letter 
concisely stating scope, objective, and 
what the proposal will accomplish. 
Include a clear comparison picture 
of objectives to be gained, against 
both the continuous, and one-time 
Amortize the 
time cost over a suitable period of 
time. 


cost involved. one 


(b) Briefly high-light the more im 
portant advantages to be derived 
from the plan. 

(c) List equipment, personnel, and 
supplies required to perform opera 
tion 


next paae 





(d) Exhibits of forms and reports. 
(e) Flow chart material. 

(f{) Miscellaneous. 

2. You need the support of all the 
individuals within your organization 
that you can acquire. Build up the 
interest of as many others as pos- 
sible by taking steps to afford them 
ample opportunity to see and discuss 
successful test runs and drawings 
of contemplated and re- 
ports. 


forms 


3. Give heed and consideration to 
suggestions and gripes of all indi- 
viduals involved in the present or 
contemplated method of doing the 
job. This will build toward coop- 
eration and reduce the number of 
knockers. 

4. Gather, study, and analyze all 
available source material. Build your 
proposal to take advantage of all 
available data. 

5. By flow charts first convince 
yourself, then others, that your idea 
is sound, 

6. Indicate that you plan to discon- 
tinue any record made obsolete or 
unnecessary by your proposal. But 
actually discontinue such records 
only after proving that they are no 
longer needed. 

7. Prepare sample illustrations of 
reports on your present equipment 
or on borrowed equipment, having 
the same specifications as that you 
contemplate ordering for the job. 
Avoid, as if illustrations 
based on faked wiring of tabulating 
equipment. 


poison, 


8. Actually wire plug boards making 
certain your present or equipment 
on order will perform all contem- 
plated required addition, subtraction, 
selection, control, ejection, total pro- 
gram, page identification, and num- 
bering functions called for in your 
proposal and illustrations. 

9. Test, test, and re-test all machine 
equipment operations. Try to find 
possible bugs. Steps can be taken to 
correct any bug found at this time 
which, if not corrected, would show 
up later and reflect adversely on you 
or your machine unit. 


Final Steps 


1. Reduce your word picture to at 
least half the length you think it 
should be. 

2. Neatly type and double space the 


word picture of proposal. 


122 


3. Prepare illustrations of reports 
on high grade white paper, prefer- 
ably draftsman paper. 

4. Neatly draw in the ruled lines 
on each illustration. Leave a wide 
margin to make the form stand 
out. 

5. Neatly hand letter columnar head- 
ings. 

6. Titles and other outstanding 
features of each illustration should 
be set up in type and run off in your 
own or local print shop; then cut out 
and glued or scotch-taped to illus- 
tration. 

7. Indicate the actual size on each 
illustration. 

8. Make 8'4” by 11” negative photo- 
stats of each illustration. 

9. Arrange and enclose typewritten 
word picture and photostat illustra- 
tions in an attractive cover bind- 
ing. 

10. Review proposal. Weigh ad- 
vantages against cost. Make certain 
it has a sound basis. Then sell it. 


The Package 


A recommended change to receive 
adequate consideration of manage- 
ment should consist of : 

1. A word picture of the proposal, 
limited in length, neatly typewritten 
on 8%” by 11” high grade white 
paper. 

2. Numerous, attractive, adequate il- 
lustrations. 

3. Each _ illustration 
blown up to an 8%” 
Actual size of report 
each illustration. 

4. All the component 


reduced or 
by 11” size. 
indicated on 


parts of the 


Fine Business Stationery 
is Watermarked 


Fox River . 


COTTON-FIBER PAPER 
FOR THE 
INSURANCE BUSINESS 


will always be there! Cotton-fiber assures per- 
monence for policies, special settlements, office 
forms, all vital correspondence. Hardest file- 
handling hardly shows. Stays white for yeors 
. .. has that currency-feel that makes an impres- 
sion of stability. Ask your printer for bond, 
onion skin, or ledger samples . . . . or write 
FOX RIVER PAPER CORP., Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Makers of fine papers since 1883. 


proposal enclosed in an attractive 
cover binding. 

Clean, neat, and attractive bro- 
chures presenting a contemplated 
change is the accountant or machine 
man’s way of attractively displaying 
and packaging his commodity for 
sale. Create a desire for the pro- 
posal by supplementing sound logic 
with an abundance of the time proven 
and tested, advertiser’s tool, eye ap- 
peal. Rely on attractive adequate 
illustrations to sell the idea rather 
than a lengthy typewritten or verbal 
word picture accompanied by none 
or unattractive illustrations. 

Two individuals recently appeared 
before a board of directors’ meeting 
proposing the substitution of the 
“Late payment offer” for “Premium 
receipts.” This is accepted as a 
sound money savings proposal. 
However, these individuals made the 
mistake of bringing to the meeting 
only rough notes plus a strip of 
paper crudely drawn on one side to 
represent a premium notice and late 
payment offer. On the reverse side 
illegibly hand written were the 
clauses stipulating the terms of the 
late payment offer. With less time 
than it has taken to describe they 
came out of the meeting, red in the 
face, and looking for someone to 
prepare an understandable drawing 
and proposal. This was done, and 
the change made. 

Illustrations may be easily pre- 
pared from key-punched sample 
cards processed through machine 
equipment printing on white drafts- 
man paper. The form drawn in. 
Columnar headings hand _ lettered. 
Titles and outstanding features set 
in type, printed, cut out, and glued 
or scotch-taped to form. 

My firm belief is, that it is the 
responsibility of the individual pro- 
posing a new procedure, involving 
new forms, to make certain that the 
machine equipment on hand, or on 
order, is capable of producing all 
reports as illustrated by his pro- 
posal. This should be done by ac- 
tual test on machine equipment. 
Only too often the word of a sales- 
man or some other individual is ac- 
cepted and when the actual opera- 
tion starts alterations are necessary. 
Even though the alterations may be 
minor in nature, it tears down the 
prestige of the individual making 
the proposal. 
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ness and the limitations imposed by 
the nature of an industrial economy. 
These limits were described by a 
steel company executive who pointed 
out that most of the industry in this 
country originates with an extracting 
or processing operation, such as min- 
ing. The second stage is a refining 
or milling process. With very few 
exceptions one finds no woman at 
either of these stages. The third 
stage, manufacturing, extracting ma- 
terials into finished products, is the 
first place where women are found, 
in any numbers. A type of limita- 
tion in this phase of industry was 
described by a textile executive, “A 
girl does not have the native curi- 
osity about machinery possessed by 
most men, which leads them to a 
natural feeling for machines. Com- 
bine this with training in administra- 
tion and men are equipped to do a 
better job for industry.” 

Now I see some light being shed 
on the subject, training in adminis- 
tration, that is one of women’s great- 
est needs. I believe that the millions 
of women who produced war mate 
rials on the assembly line offer ex- 
pert testimony as to women’s ability 
to master the machine. What many 
of them need is administrative train- 
ing. 

Here is what the study has to say 
about the limitations imposed upon 
women by prevailing business atti- 
tudes and customary practices: 
“The limits of women’s advancement 
imposed by the general attitudes of 
the business community were cited 
chiefly by businesses whose primary 
function is to serve other businesses ; 
for example, large commercial banks, 
manufacturers’ sales organizations, 
advertising and accounting firms. 
While women perform very effec- 
tively within the walls of many of 
these organizations, the idea of their 
representing the organization to 
business units outside is still unac- 
ceptable to most businessmen. For 
example, one president of a large 
commercial bank in Boston said, 
“The customers of a bank like ours 
are chiefly businessmen who are not 
educated to the idea of dealing with 
women on matters concerning large 
sums of money.” 

Pointing out that great confusion 
exists concerning women’s place in 
business, the study states: “The 
very ‘unbalance’ in this report be- 


tween the attention given to specific 
job opportunities and that given to 
the limitations on women’s advance- 
ment is significant. It reflects ac- 
curately the proportion of time given 
each topic in almost every interview. 
When asked to describe the most 
important jobs held by women in 
their organizations, most executives 
enumerated two or three at a maxi- 
mum. The entire subject of specific 
opportunities for women typically 
was covered in fifteen minutes. Not 
so, the executive's opinions about 
women in business. Appreciable con- 
fusion and even contradiction was 
noted, not only as between the opin- 
ions of different executives but also 
within the thinking of the individual 
executives. For example, the fact 
that women do not get ahead was 
ascribed to women’s lack of willing- 
ness to make the extra drive a man 
will make, to “stay late, study out- 
side, make the job primary, not sec- 
ondary in life.” At the same time 
an individual was likely to say that 
women are not good executives or 
do not get promotions because they 
“make too much of their jobs” and 
are too concerned with minor de- 
tails. Their jobs are their whole life, 
they are not interested in anything 
else. Often an executive cited ex- 
amples of both types of behavior 
and characterized both of them as 
“unfortunate.” 


The Principal Task 

The Radcliffe researchers pointed 
out that “the principal task for 
women with executive aspirations 
seems to be changing the attitude of 
men and of other women toward 
them, that is, giving other examples 
of fortunate rather than unfortunate 
job behavior.”” In other words, that 
professor tells us that we must “‘ac- 
centuate the positive, and eliminate 
the negative.”” We must hold up the 
image of what we want women to be, 
rather than the broken model of 
what some of them are. And in pass- 
ing may I say, that not all men, even 
those with management training rise 
to high business posts. Perhaps it all 
comes down to the old maxim, “there 
is always room at the top of the 
ladder.’’ Our concern is to see to it 
that “room at the top,”’ means room 
for women as well as men. 

My conclusions will, I hope, point 
out the path which will increase 
women’s opportunities and so enable 

(Continued on the next page) 





Tip from America’s 
Top Secretaries 


“Webster's Micrometric allows 
for better letter placement 
... makes handling of 
carbon paper easier,” 


says MARY M. THOMAS, 
Secretary to the Vice President 
and Sales Manager of 
Ford instrument Company 
Division of The Sperry Corporation 
Long Island City, New York 


America's top secretaries 
prefer Webster's Micrometric 
Carbon Papers because 
they're helpful and easy to 
use. The scale edge measures 
the paper -- tells ata 
glance how many lines of 
typing space remain on any 
page The uncoated scale 
edge means that messy carbon 
smudges on fingers and 
letters are a thing of the 
past. 


t Webster's 


You'll find tha 
makes work in your office 


move faster. Its exclusive 
features save secretaries 
from many tiresome and 
costly re-typing jobs And 
impressions from each long- 
lasting sheet are sharp and 
clean. Yet, Webster, with 
its exclusive Micrometric 
edge, costs no more than 
other quality carbon papers. 


Try it yourself. See how 
this quality carbon paper 
can help your office cut 
down typing time and improve 
the appearance of the firm's 
correspondence. 


F. S$. WEBSTER 


COMPANY 
4 Amherst St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 





If you want to 
increase Profits 
by Saving Costs... 
this Portfolio is 


Short-Cuts 
Save 
EN 


“SHORT CUTS SAVE DOLLARS” is 
packed with time-saving, cost-saving more 
efficient forms, methods and procedures, 
that are proven profit makers for any 
insurance agency large or small! You'll 
find samples of AAMB’s Insur-o-gram, 
Time-Saver Invoice, Account-Current, 
Renewal Notice, Check-Voucher, 
Multi-Purpose Application, Premium Notice, 
etc., scotch-taped to its pages—and 

this idea-rich thought-stimulating Portfolio 
will give you a fresh viewpoint on the 
many ways you can make your 
insurance agency business pay better. 
“SHORT CUTS SAVE DOLLARS” is 
absolutely FREE (no cost, no obligation) 
to any agency requesting a copy on its 
letterhead. Write for yours today. 


for Bur 


American Agency 
Management Bureau 


Robert Burns, President 


3400 Connecticut Avenue 
Ww ion, D. C. 





Office Efficiency—Continued 
them to make their full contribution 
to our lives and times: 

lirst: We must help to produce 
an objective understanding of our 
present society and of individual mo- 
tivation, thus encouraging better 
human relations. 

Second :—-We must encourage the 
leisure-time woman to understand 
the needs of working women so they 
too may help influence public opin- 
ion toward economic advancement 
including equal pay for comparable 
work and improved personnel prac- 
tices. 

Third:-~-Women must be encour- 
aged to train for two careers, home- 
making and jobs, so that business 
will cease to look upon them as tem- 
porary workers, and therefore not 
worthy of job advancement. 

Fourth:—Women who are intent 
on business advancement must study 
business management and acquire 
degrees in this field just as men do. 
Graduate schools of business ad- 
ministration must do their part by 
giving every 
women students. 

Fifth:—Child care facilities to 
free women for gainful employment 
is mandatory in our modern, indus- 
trial world. Women must build pub- 
lic opinion in behalf of this. 

Sixth:—Women will advance in 
business and the professions through 
competency and willingness to stay 
on the job and must learn to take a 
long term look at their careers. 

Seventh:—Job advancement and 
clock watcaing do not go jhand in 
hand, the nine-to-five worker who 
does not seek the special training 
required for job advancement, is 
likely to stay in the rut he or she 
has dug. By giving more than the 
minimum required in time, interest 
and ideas, an employee marks herself 
for advancement. 

Eighth:—-Women must learn the 
personal attitudes which enable them 
to meet men on a basis of equality 
without sacrificing their femininity. 
That is a difficult but rewarding task 
and one in which women excel when 
they try. 

Women have made great ad- 
vances in political and educational 
equality, but to achieve business 
equality and business stature, I sub- 
mit that the eight goals I have given 
offer a new charter for women, one 
designed to free us from our great- 
est faults and give us new-won 
freedoms. 


encouragement to 


NEW VERTICAL BLINDS 


Ew 5%” wide louver vertical 

blinds are now available to meet 
the need for window coverings for 
unusually wide-spanned 
such as in banks, insurance and other 
office buildings. 

The new, wider louvers operate 
in the same manner as standard 3” 
vertical blinds, with a hand-operated 
or motor-controlled rod which ro- 
tates fully opened or closed. They 
are available in du Pont fabrics and 
are particularly adaptable where an 
unusual window treatment is de- 
sired. The blinds are said to combine 
the decorative qualities of drapes, 
curtains, and blinds, while control- 
ling the flow of both light and air 
through rotation of the fabric lou- 
vers and because of their vertical 
surfaces, remain virtually dust-free 
and are unusually easy to maintain. 


windows, 


RENTAL EQUIPMENT 


“LEASE PLAN” for office equip- 
Pius has been announced by 
The Globe-Wernicke Co. which 
manufactures over 4,000 items of 
office furniture and supplies. It will 
operate through the company’s au- 
thorized dealers. 

Under the plan, the dealer leases 
to business, office furniture such as 
desks, files, chairs, etc., for a mini- 
mum of three years. For this, the 
lessee agrees to pay a diminishing 
yearly rental in quarterly or monthly 
installments. 





Recordak lets you match 
Microfilmer to Requirements 


Regardless of the size of your company, you’re sure to 
find a Recordak Microfilmer that will give you all the 
advantages of modern microfilming at lowest cost. 

This is possible because Recordak doesn’t offer just 
one type of microfilmer—or two. Instead, it has a 


versatile line —5 microfilmers for recording office-size 
documents on l6mm. film; and 4 micro-file machines 


for recording larger documents, bound or unbound, on 


35mm. film. Each designed with a specific group of 


companies and their requirements in mind, 

Thus, you never have to pay for features or refine- 
ments which can’t be used profitably. Whatever you 
need in a microfilmer, Recordak has; whatever you 
don’t need, you needn't buy or rent. 

As a result, even the smallest Recordak users get 
savings proportionate to those of the largest ones. 

It will pay you, definitely, to remember you can save 


with Recordak because you can choose! 


— 4 
sa 


‘ty 


5 Recordak Microfilmers are 
designed for copying office records 


For example: The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 
with 40-1 reduction ratio—the highest available today 

gives you greatest number of pictures at lowest per-pic- 
ture cost. Built-in automatic feeder feeds over 500 check- 
size documents per minute—over 200 letter-size ones. All 
controls are at the operator’s finger tips. Accessory lens 
kits also permit microfilming at reduction ratios of 32-1, 
24-1, 19-1. Price including one lens kit, $1800. Rental 


plan also available. 


Learn how you can get the Recordak Microfilmer that 
matches your requirements on a most attractive pu rchase 
or rental basis. Write to Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

*“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


All prices quoted are subject to change without notice. 


TH 


~ 
Waiversh® 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines 


4 Recordak Micro-File Machines are 
designed for copying larger documents 


For example: The Recordak Micro-File Machine, 
Model D, is recommended for documents, bound or un- 
bound, up to 25 x 36 inches in size. It gives you a choice 
of reduction ratios ranging from 8 to 1 to 20 to 1. And 16 
or 35mm. Recordak Micro-File Film can be used inter- 
changeably. Approximately 40 exposures can be made per 
minute by simply stepping on foot pedal. Electric motor 
automatically operates shutter, advances film. Pric c, 


$2285. Rental plan also available. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


*” Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


FILING CABINETS 

. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
. Portable 
7. Rotary 
. Stencil 

133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tab: 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 


15. Adding 

16. Billing 

Ly, Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 

19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
. Dating Stamp 
. Envelope Sealer: 
. Mail Opener: 
. Postal Meter: 
. Postal Scales 
. Sorters 
. Time Stamp 





PI 
and prices « 
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No. 
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No. 
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Firm Address 
City 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
. Ash Trays & Stands 
. Bulletin Boards 
. Cash Boxes 
. Chair Cushions 
. Currency Trays 
. Desk Lamps 
. Desk Pads 
. Desk Trays 
. Drawer Trays 
. Moisteners 
. Name Plates 
. Pen & Ink Sets 
. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


68. 


Business Forms 


. Duplicating Supplies 
. Erasers (Specialized) 
. Loose Leaf Systems 
. Marking Devices 

. Paper Perforators 

. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


TELEP 
90 
91. 
92. 


94. 
95: 


LOSS 
140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 
112. 
107. 
138. 
128. 
125. 
141. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


HONE ACCESSORIES 


. Cord Cover 


Holder 
Index 
Silencer 


Stands 


PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

99. 
114, 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
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“,.- Well done, 
AMERICA” 


GEORGE M. HUMPHREY 


Secretary of the Treasury 


“Few things in America contribute more importantly to national security 
than the Payroll Savings Plan—the vehicle through which millions of 
employed men and women build security, counteract inflation and create 
a reserve of future purchasing power by their monthly investment in 
U. S. Savings Bonds. Credit for this outstanding influence in our lives 
is due largely to a team that is typically American... far-sighted business 
executives who have made the Payroll Savings Plan available to the 
employees of 45,000 companies ...8,000,000 Payroll Savers... pub- 
lishers of more than 500 business magazines and the management of the 
other advertising media who contribute generously of their space and 
time...the Advertising Council and advertising agencies who give 
freely of their skills. To these and to all who have a part in building the 
Payroll Savings Plan, the U. S. Treasury Department welcomes this 
opportunity to say, “Well done, America.” 


Do you know— + of the approximately $6.7 billion E Bonds which had 


a oo come due up to the end of April, 1953. $5.1 billion. or 

¢ on May 1. 1953, the cash value of Series E Bonds out- yr jn es AY ) 

' i y ; ; hed (9% were retained by their owners beyond maturity. 
standing —the kind bought by Payroll Savers—reached a , ’ ' 
new record high—$35.5 billion—$1 billion more than the 
value of E Bonds held on May 1, 1951, when E Bonds com- 

¢ 

menced to mature. 


* every month, nearly 8,000,000 Payroll Savers purchase 
about $160,000,000 in Series E Bonds. 


For assistance in installing a Payroll Savings Plan, or 
+ cash sales of Savings Bonds, all series, during the first building participation in an existing Plan, write to Savings 


four months of 1953 totaled $1,741,273,000—22% above Bond Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Spite 700, 
those of the first four months of 1952. Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


ad 
Sr Rese ON eT 5” see ORE cents sine di 


The house that jacks... broke 


The children’s playtime was over. But the family’s pay time had only started. 


A ball ...some jacks, left carelessly on the walk. A tradesman slipped and fell. 
A lawsuit. And a family that ended broke. 
Little things can lead to big losses. Because you may be liable when an accident occurs. 
That’s what a Maryland Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy is for. To guarantee 
financial protection for you and members of your family when 


the unexpected happens. See your Maryland agent or broker today. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A Maryland Liability Policy is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry and the home. Casualty 
Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 








Here is the newest in the series of attention-getting advertisements designed to help 
Maryland agents and brokers sell more Personal Liability policies. 








Insurance Almanac, 1953 Edition 
This, the 41st annual edition, is 
a reference book of factual and sta- 
tistical information on all branches 
of insurance. The company section 
gives the officers, directors, cover- 
ages and territory of all types of 
companies, and financial statement 
figures in tabular form. Other sec- 
tions cover the State Insurance De- 
partments, all types of insurance 
organizations, agents and_ brokers, 
adjusters, actuaries, insurance man- 
agement groups, new companies or- 
ganized, name changes, companies 
retired, brokers’ regulatory laws, 
resident agents’ laws, workmen’s 
compensation officials, legislative ses- 
sions, insurance definitions, insur- 
ance journals and a great number 


of other facts all indexed for ready 


reference. 

The Insurance Almanac is made 
up of two volumes, the first of which, 
“Who's Who in Insurance,” con 
taining over 4,000 biographical 
sketches of executives, officials, 
agents and others in the insurance 
business, was published earlier this 
year. This is the second volume of 
the 1953 edition. 

1184 pages—$5 per volume; if 
both volumes, are purchased to 
gether the cost is $8: published by 
The Underwriting Printing and 
Publishing Company, 116 John 
Street, New York 38, New York. 


Accident Facts 


The 1953 edition of this statistical 
annual points out that 15,000 per- 
sons were killed and 2,000,000 in 
jured while at work in 1952. Oc- 
cupational accidents during that year 
cost American industry $45 per 
worker and the total time lost 
reached the staggering total of 250 
million man-days. 

The book includes the factual 
background necessary to give di- 
rection to an industrial safety pro- 
gram. There is a detailed list of 


For September, 1953 


accident rates by major industry 
groups as well as charts showing 
the accident trend during the past 
25 years. Commonest sorts of in- 
juries, parts of body most frequently 
injured, off-the-job accident prob 
lems, unsafe acts and unsafe con 
ditions contributing to permanent 
impairments and deaths and other 
topics are discussed, 

In addition to the occupational 
section, detailed statistical informa 
tion is provided on accidents of all 
tvpes—motor vehicle, transportation, 
home, farm and school. 

YO pages 75 cents per single 
copy, lower prices for quantities; 
published by the National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Ave 
Chir ago 11, Illinois 


~ REINSURANCE 


and 


INSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


We want 


spondents 





additional Corre 
throughout _ the 
United States and in Canada, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
Alaska, 
Panama Canal Zone and Mex 
Tell 


or reinsurance 


Hawaiian Islands, 


ico. us what insurance 


facilities you 


need—wire or phone now. 











Serving Agents, Brokers and 
nies since 1921 


OMPANY:. 
dec Baltimore 3, ' 
New York City 5 


AN 
South & Water Sts.» 


27 William St., 





Telephone 
| Baltimore, SAratoga 7-3500 


Adjustment of Property Losses by 
Prentiss B. Reed, formerly 
ident, Prentiss B. Reed & Co., 


pres 
Ine. 
This, the second edition of this 
It is 
a new book based on the author's 
previous “Adjustment of lire 
L.osses”’ and covering losses from all 


book, is more than a revision 


causes commonly insured 

It is written in clear, how-to-do 
it language to help the busy adjuster 
adjust claims quickly, efficiently and 
to the satisfaction of both the insurer 
and the imsured. 
an on-the-job manual for reference 


It is designed as 


use as problems arise in adjusting 
work. 

Some of the many topics covered 
in the book are: The determination 
of value and loss, subrogation, ad 
justment negotiations, mixed action 
of two perils, guides to report writ 
ing, coinsurance, lability of bailee, 
and excessive and improper claims 

The book describes all the duties 
of a top-notch adjuster and how he 
must learn to be an accountant, de 
rolled 
into one. Case histories are sprinkled 
throughout the book describing how 
difficult cases were handled 


tective, and psychologist all 


667 pages $9.50 per copy; pub 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Com 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, New York 


Missouri Safety Responsibility Low 
Digest 


A new motor vehicle safety re 
sponsibility law effective 
August 29 in Missouri. This pamph 


let is a digest of the provisions of 


became 


the law especially designed for dis 
tribution by those who desire to 
make their clients and prospects 
aware of the provisions of the new 
legislation 


Sample copy free-——quantity prices 
furnished upon request. Published 
by Alfred M Best * ® Inc * 75 
Fulton Street, New York 38, N. 5 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD 
SEPTEMBER 


National Insurance Buyers Association, insurance day, Shera- 
ton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Eastern General Agents and Managers Conference, Hershey, 
Pennsylvania. 

Illinois Association of Mutual Insurance Companies, annual 
meeting, Pere Marquette, Peoria. 

Mutual Loss Managers’ Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Minnesota Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. 

Texas Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Shamrock Hotel, Houston. 

Nevada Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Las Vegas. 

Insurance Federation of North Dakota, Fargo. 
Massachusetts Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Sheraton-Plaza, Boston. 

Indiana Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Hotel Antlers, Indianapolis. 

Minnesota Association of Mutual Underwriters, annual 
meeting, Curtiss Hotel, Minneapolis. 

American Mutual Alliance, fire and casualty forum, Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Idaho Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley. 

Greater New York Insurance Day, Biltmore Hotel, New York, 
New York. 

New Hampshire Association of Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Wentworth Hotel, Portsmouth. 

New Jersey Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Washington Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 

West Virginia Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, an- 
nual meeting, Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston. 

National Association of Insurance Agents, annual conven- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 


National Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 
annual meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia. 

Fire Prevention Week. 

Bureau of Accident & Health Underwriters, annual meeting, 
Seigniory Club, Montreal, Canada. 

International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, annual convention, Hotel del Coronado, Coro- 
nado, California. 

Colorado Insurors Association, annual meeting, Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs. 

Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, annual 
meeting, San Francisco, California. 

Ohio Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Secor Hotel, Toledo. 

Conference of Mutual Casualty Companies, sales and 


REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


OTIS CLARK 


president 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


256 Montgomery St. - San Francisco 4 
1122 Wilshire Blvd. - Los Angeles 17 


National Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

National Federation of Grange Mutual Insurance Compa- 
nies, annual meeting, San Francisco, California. 
Connecticut Agents of Mutual Insurance Companies, annual 
meeting, Hotel Bond, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Insurance Accountants Association, annual meeting, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Minnesota Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Kansas Association of Insurance Agents, annual, Broadview 
Hotel, Wichita, Kansas. 

South-Eastern Underwriters Association, semi-annual meet- 
ing, Pinehurst, North Carolina 

Wisconsin Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Western Underwriters Association, annual meeting, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

National Safety Congress and Exposition, National Safety 
Council, annual meeting, Chicago. 

Massachusetts Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Sheraton Plaza, Boston. 

Tennessee Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Patten Hotel, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Kansas Agents of National Association of Mutual Agents, 
Lamar Hotel, Salina, Kansas. 

Midwest Management Conference, French Lick, Indiana. 
Missouri Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Hotel President, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Arizona Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Nebraska Association of Insurance Agents, Hotel Fontenelle, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Pacific Fire Rating Bureau, annual meeting, Camelback Inn, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

California State Association of Accident & Health Managers 





agency—annual meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Clubs, annual meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Cali- 
California. fornia. 








IF YOUR COMPANY DOES NOT—CAN NOT—WILL NOT 
CALL US 


KURT HITKE & COMPANY, INC. 
General INSURANCE A gents 


175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
WaAbash 2-3622 
1335 Biscayne Blvd. 900 Peachtree St. N. E. 
MIAMI 32, FLORIDA ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Miami 82-8228 Atwood 1635 


Reisch Building 1535 Wilshire Boulevard 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS LOS ANGELES 17, CALIF. 
Springfield 8-4305 Dunkirk 8-316! 
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AMERICAN FIDELITY and Casualty Company | 
Richmond, Virginia 


To meet expansion needs the American Fidelity and 
Casualty Company plans to issue, at a price to be 
announced later, 150,000 shares of $5 par value preferred | 
stock. It is anticipated that about $3,000,000 will be | 
added to net resources as a result of the new financing 


| 
| 
To Issue Stock | 


The new shares, convertible into common, share for 
share, and cumulative for the first five years, will have | 
a yield of between 5.3% and 5.4%. Shareholders may 
subscribe share for share as management has subordi- | 
nated rights on 30,000 common shares held by it. The | 
200,000 shares | 
shares cumula- | 
both $5 par value per share) will be 
called and exchanged for 75,000 shares of junior con 
vertible non-cumulative $5 par value preferred stock 
Underwriting of the new issue is under the direction 
of Geyer & Co, 


present outstanding preferred issues ( 
prior cumulative preferred and 100,000 
tive preferred 


AMERICAN INCOME Assurance Company 


LA SALLE Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


A & H Companies Merge 


The American Income Assurance Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, was merged with and into the La Salle Casualty 
Company of the same city. The La Salle, the surviving 
company, took over all assets and liabilities and rein- 
Both 
companies were accident and health and hospitalization 
underwriters. As of December 31, 1952 the American 
had assets of some $400,000 and policyholders’ surplus 
of about $125,000 while the comparable figures for th 
La Salle were $1,000,000 and $280,000. Theodore G 


Gaines, who owned and managed the American Income 


sured all the existing policies of the American. 


Assurance Co., has been elected chairman of the board | 


of the La Salle. Seymour B. Orner continues as presi 
dent and Charles B. MacDonnell, formerly vice president 
and secretary of the American, has been elected a vice 
president. The merger was approved by the Illinois 
Department of Insurance on July 17 
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AMERICAN POLICYHOLDERS' Insurance 


Ce ympany, Boston, Massachusetts 


Auto Merit Dividend Plan 


\ new merit dividend plan, designed to lower insur 
ance costs for accident-free drivers, has been announced 
by this company. Scheduled to become effective October 
1 in all states except Louisiana, Massachusetts, Missis 
sippi, New York, New Jersey and Texas, the new plan 
applies to bodily injury, property damage and medical 
payments coverages for non-fleet private passenger cars. 
The plan provides for a basic dividend for the policy- 
holder plus a merit dividend according to the number of 
consecutive claim-free years insured with the company. 
\ policyholder claim-free for two years is entitled to a 
merit dividend equal to the basic dividend. The merit 
dividend rate increases for each claim-free year up to 
a maximum of five times the basic rate 
than insured by 


charged against any 


Where more 


one car is the same owner, a claim 
one car affects the dividend rate 
him 


on all cars insured by 


ASSOCIATED FACTORY Mutual Fire Insurance 


Companies, Boston, Massachusetts 


Deviation Filing Disapproved 
The Virginia has 
turned down an application of these Companies to write 


at a deviation from the rates filed by the Virginia Insur 
ance Rating Bureau 


State Corporation Commission 


The companies plan to write risks 
ona premium le posit basis was opposed by the Virginia 


4 


\ssociation of Insurance Agents and the rating bureau. 


EQUITY GENERAL Insurance Company 


Miami, Florida 


New York License 


Phis 


( roup, W 


company, 


a member of the American-Iquity 
is licensed on July 24, 1953 to do business in 
the State of New York. Other members of the 
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EQUITY GENERAL—Continued 


can-Equity Group are the American Title and Insurance 
Company and the United States Branch of the Baloise 
Fire Insurance Company Limited. 

The Equity General Insurance Company does not, 
at this time, intend to write a direct business in New 
York, (Qualification in the state, however, makes its 
policies acceptable in connection with agency reinsurance 
transactions. 


EXCELSIOR Insurance Company 


Syracuse, New York 


To Issue New Stock 


Stockholders of the Excelsior Insurance Company 
have voted to issue 30,000 new shares of $6 par value 
stock at $10 per share. Present stockholders will have 
the option, which expires October 5, of purchasing one 
new share for each four shares owned as of September 
16, The new issue will increase the company’s capitaliza- 
tion from $720,000 to $900,000 and add $120,000 to 
surplus, Also a quarterly dividend of $.10 per share 
was declared payable September 7 to stockholders of 
record August 12. 


FARM BUREAU MUTUAL Automobile Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 


Trained Driver Discount Approved 


This company’s plan of granting a 15% reduction in 
liability rates to young drivers who have completed a 
driver education course has been approved in Nor‘h 
Carolina. This is the twelfth state in which the discount 
has been allowed. 


FEDERAL MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Changes Name 


On June 10 this company deleted the word “Fire” 
from its title. 


New Director 


Denis T. Noonan, Jr., vice president and treasurer of 
the Berkshire Woolen Company, Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, has been elected a director of the company. Mr. 
Noonan, Jr. is also a director and a member of the 
executive committee of the Berkshire Woolen Company, 
vice president and director of Val Halla, Inc., and a 
director of the Pittsfield Industrial Development Board. 
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FIREMAN'S FUND Group 


San Francisco, California 


New Comprehensive Policy 


A revised version of the Fireman’s Fund Special 
Home Owners Comprehensive policy, released in Cali- 


fornia, is described by the company as one of the | 
broadest, most saleable dwelling coverages on the insur- | 


ance market. The policy has been filed in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming and Nevada and will soon be 
made available in other states. 

Highlights of the revamped policy include: Elimina- 
tion of requirement that insured building be owner 
occupied, single dwelling; Very few exclusions; An 
increase in the limit per tree allowed under the 5% 
extension of the dwelling amount to $250; Automatic 
additional living expense and rental value coverage 
without the usual monthly recovery limits; The deduc- 
tible now applies to fewer perils; Optional replacement 
cost insurance without the usual necessity of endorse- 
ment or the requirement to rebuild on the same site; 
Automatic pickup of existing insurance with full credit 
for pro-rata unearned premium at current rates; Pro- 
vision for annual payment under current installment 
premium rules; Premium is based on the three-year fire 
and additional extended coverage rates, plus 12¢ for 
three years for the additional risks assumed ; Provision 


for adding earthquake coverage without an endorsement. 


HARTFORD FIRE Insurance Company 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT and Indemnity 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


New Director 


Jonathan Goodwin was recently named a director of 
both companies. Mr. Goodwin is assistant trust officer 
of the Phoenix State Bank and Trust Company; a 
trustee of the State Savings Bank and of }lartford 
College and also a director of the Connecticut Invest- 
ment Management Corporation and of the Holyoke 
Water Power Company. 


INTERSTATE Casualty Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Changes Name and Capital 


The Illinois Insurance Department has approved a 
new charter under which the Interstate Casualty Com- 
pany, Bloomington, became the Interstate Fire and 
Casualty Company licensed to underwrite all classes of 
insurance except life. Additional funds amounting to 
$462,000 ($280,000 capital and $182,000 surplus) in- 
creased capital to $500,000 and surplus to about $250,000. 
The company operates under an exclusive underwriting 
management contract with George F. Brown & Sons, 
Chicago insurance agency, and will continue to write 
specialized coverages at independent rates. 
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INTERNATIONAL Re-insurance Corporation 


Dover, Delaware 


Liquidation Completed 

A final liquidation dividend of 5.583% was mailed on 
July 3 to creditors of the International Re-Insurance 
Corporation and subsidiaries which have been in re- 
ceivership since April 19, 1933. A previous dividend 
of 742% was paid out of general assets under a court 
authorization of November 27, 1946. In addition special 
dividends were paid out of special state deposits as 
follows: 5% to reinsurance policyholders December 1, 
1948 and to other reinsurance creditors May 16, 1952; 
11% to creditors under Public Indemnity Company 
policies and 3.3% to creditors under Independence 
Indemnity Company policies on authorizations dated 
September 25, 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE Insurance Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Capital Revision 


Stockholders of this company have approved the 
recommendation of the board of directors to transfer 
$50,000 from surplus to capital and to issue new capital 
stock at twice par, so as to enlarge policyholders’ surplus 
funds by $200,000 of additional resources. 

Reported combined capital and surplus funds on 
June 30, 1953 were $960,140 in comparison with total 
reserves and liabilities of $3,583,099, including unearned 
premiums of $2,326,014. Present capital stock amounts 
to $450,000. Changes in the capital structure, as ap- 
proved by stockholders, will raise policyholders’ surplus 
funds, based on June 30 figures, to $1,160,140 with 
$600,000 constituting capital stock. 


LUMBER MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Beckford Heads Lumber Mutual 

Fred A. Beckford, formerly executive vice-president, 
has been elected president succeeding Thomas E. Baker, 
who recently retired after serving fifty years with the 
company. 


MERCURY Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Stock Dividend 


On August 11 the Mercury Insurance Company, (a 
wholly-owned affiliate of the St. Paul Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company) raised its capital from $2,500,000 
to $3,500,000 by distribution of a stock dividend. 
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MANUFACTURERS Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Capital Increase 


Capital of the Manufacturers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, has been increased from $250,000 to $500,000 
through the issuance of additional common shares at 
par, $10 each. 





MISSION Indemnity Company 


Pasadena, California 


Revises Capital Structure 


By the sale of additional common stock at $2 per 
share, $1 par value, the company on June 3 increased its 
capital from $146,306 to $169,000 and contributed 
$22,694 to surplus. On June 25 the par value of the | 
common stock was reduced from $1 per share to $0.65 
per share, thereby reducing capital to $109,850 and 
transferring $59,150 to the surplus fund. 


MUTUAL SERVICE Casualty Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 





New Vice President 


Roman N. Eller was recently named vice-president of 
this company and the affiliated Mutual Service Life 
Mr. Eller with the 
company since 1941 and has been director of personnel 
since 1952, 


Insurance Company. has been 


NORTHERN Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


To Write Participating Policies 


New York 
plans to write fire coverages on a participating basis in 


The Northern Insurance Company of 





the State of Washington commencing September 1. 


a i 


Business will be written through agents and brokers 
on a 15% dividend basis. It is understood that the 
Assurance Company of America, owned by the North 
ern, will continue to write on a non-participating basis. 


STATE FARM MUTUAL Automobile Insurance 


Company, Bloomington, Illinois 


State Farm Volume Booms 


Net premiums written and membership fees totaled 
$91,495,813 for the first six months of 1953; a 43.5% 
gain in premium volume and a gain of 312,000 policies 
for the half-year. Net underwriting gain (statement 
basis) was $4,865,309, on $83,251,279 of earned pre 
incurred were 
$46,364,779, after the addition of $5,562,138 to loss 
reserves. Loss expenses incurred were $13,635,378 and 
other underwriting expenses were $18,385,813. At June 
30, assets stood at $215,584,502, and policyholders’ 
surplus at $72,693,490. Reserves included $51,412,843 
set aside for losses, $13,962,819 for loss adjustment 


miums and membership fees. Losses 


expenses, $14,360,000 of voluntary loss reserves, $7,250, 
OOO for inflationary trend of loss cost and expense, and 
$46,883,324 for unearned premiums 


TEXAS MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Austin, Texas 


"Non-Assessable” Policy Held Assessable 


The Austin, Texas, District Court has ruled that the 
receiver of the Texas Mutual Insurance Company may 
assess policyholders of the defunct carrier despite its 
issuance of contracts containing a non-assessable pro 
vision. The decision was apparently based on the 
contention that the company did not in fact possess the 
minimum surplus required to permit issuance of non 
assessable contracts ana that alleged fraudulent repre 
sentations had deceived the Texas Board of Insurance 
Commissioners into issuing certificates of compliance 
This decision is at on the 
general law of contracts and an appeal to the Texas 
Civil Court of Appeals is in preparation. 


variance with those based 
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C.P.C.U. Answers—from page 95 votced from political activities. 


Thirdly, the plan functions like a 
business corporation. The people 
(stockholders) choose a_ council 
(board of directors) to determine 
policies and select a manager to carry 
them into effect; if the manager is 
inefficient he can be fired. Finally, 
it separates administrative and legis- 
lative functions. 

The chief arguments against Coun- 
cil-Manager government are: First, 
the head of administration is one 
step removed from the people and 
may be less responsive to public 
opinion than an elected chief admin- 


thorizes funds for administrative 
functions, there is generally more 
politics in administration than is 
found under the Council-Manager 
plan. Finally, division of authority 
and responsibility tend to obstruct 
and delay action and to impair effi- 
ciency, 

The chief arguments for Council- 
Manager government are: First, it 
has all the advantages of simplicity 
and concentration of authority in the 
hands of an expert. Secondly, the 
manager as a professional is di- 
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istrator. Secondly, it is difficult to 
find competent managers and strong 
leadership may be lacking, in which 
case a city suffers. Thirdly, in prac- 
tice, politicians too frequently are 
selected by council to serve as man- 
agers. 

The principal arguments in favor 
of the Commission plan are: First, 
it provides for integration of power 
and responsibility in a small repre- 
sentative body resulting in coordina- 
tion of taxing and spending powers, 
and more harmonious and speedy 
handling of a city’s affairs. Secondly, 
it provides a short ballot. Thirdly, 
it attracts men of greater calibre and 
ability to city service. 

The main arguments against the 
Commission form are: First, a small 
commission (5 to 9) is too large for 
concentration of administrative au- 
thority and responsibility and too 
small for a legislative body. Sec- 
ondly, government by commission 
has usually been government by 
amateurs. Thirdly, some geographic 
areas of a city may get no represen- 
tation. Fourthly, the burden of per- 
forming both legislative and admin- 
istrative functions is too great for 
the average individual. 

(b) The principal sources of rev- 
enue for cities are: General property 
taxes, with real estate taxes being 
levied more extensively than per- 
sonal property taxes; sales, use, and 
gross receipts taxes; licenses and 
permits ; income or wage taxes ; and 
state collected, shared taxes and 
grants-in-aid. 

(c) Zoning is the use of the police 
power by a municipality or other 
local unit of government to divide 
‘its territory into districts (or zones ) 
for the purpose of applying use, oc- 
cupancy, building heights, and area 
or bulk restrictions to the property 
within each district. 

The advantages of zoning are: 
Stabilizes property values, protects 
social values, promotes orderly build- 
ing, protects public health, aids in 
development of street plans, restricts 
blighting and serves as an adjunct 
to planning. 


QUESTION 9. 


It has recently been recommended 
that “all Federal taxes levied under 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
be returned to the states . . . and 
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become subject to the control of the 
state legislatures.” 

(a) To what extent do the states 
now share in taxes levied under this 
act? In your answer distinguish be- 
tween monies allocated for (1) bene- 
fits, and (2) provision for admin- 
istrative services. 

(b) To what extent do Federal 
standards control expenditures by 
state legislatures for each of the pur- 
poses mentioned in part (a) of this 
question ? 

(c) Present the strongest argument 
(1) in favor of, and (2) against the 
recommendation quoted, as it would 
apply to each of the purposes men- 
tioned in part (a) of this question. 
(d) In the United States, to what 
extent, if any, do (1) Old-Age Sur- 
vivors Insurance, (2) Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance, (3) Old- 
Age Assistance systems incorporate 
this feature of Federal taxes allo- 
cated to individual states? 


Answer 


(a) 
levied 


The states share in taxes 
under the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act only insofar as 


the Federal Secretary of Labor (for- 
merly the Social Security Adminis- 


trator) certifies for each state the 
amount of appropriation by the Fed- 
eral Congress he regards necessary 
and proper for administration of the 
state unemployment insurance sys- 
tem. The source in fact of these 
appropriations is the 3 per cent of 
the federal tax on employment cov- 
ered under the Federal Uneraploy- 
ment Tax Act not creditable by the 
employer against his 3 per cent Fed- 
eral tax, but there is no statutory 
connection between the Federal tax 
and the appropriation by the Federal 
Congress. 

No part of the Federal tax under 
this Act is available for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit. All of the 
state unemployment tax is deposited 
to the account of the unemployment 
trust fund of the individual state. 

(b) Federal unemployment insur- 
ance administrative standards re- 
quire acceptable state organization 
and administrative performance ; 
Federal benefit standards include one 
covering minimum suitable work 
eligibility. Both of these, but par- 
ticularly the first, are very indirect, 
because of the assumption that Fed- 
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eral appropriations will be sufficient 
to carry out the purposes of state 
laws. 

(c) The strongest arguments in 
favor of the recommendation quoted 
are: (1) the increased flexibility of 
the benefit and administrative fea- 
tures of the state system and the 
increased adaptability to a state’s 
need; (2) Federal control and cen- 
tralized responsibility have served 
their historic purpose because all 
states now have passed laws and 
have achieved a minimum standard 
of organization and administrative 
performance. 

The strongest argument against 
the recommendation is the perma- 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


nent advantage of the combination 
of considerable state autonomy 
(especially in benefits) and Federal 
standards (especially in administra 
tion and organization). 

(d) In the United States: (1) 
there are no Federal taxes allocated 
to the states for Old Age-Survivors 
Insurance (this is a completely Fed 
eral insurance system) ; (2) likewise 
there are no Federal taxes allocated 
for workmen’s compensation insur 
ance (state compensation laws cov 
ering intrastate industrial injuries 
have been enacted and are operated 
without Federal authority of any kind, 
and Federal compensation laws are 
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C.P.C.U. Answers—Continued 


exclusively the responsibility of the 
Federal government); (3) Federal 
taxes are allocated to the states for 
old-age assistance benefits and ad- 
ministration on a grant-in-aid basis. 


QUESTION 10. 


“Between 1939 and 1950 the con- 
sumer price index rose by 70 per 
cent. Median (Old-Age Sur- 
vivors Insurance) covered earnings 
of workers rose more than 150 per 
cent During the same period 
the average Old-Age Survivors In- 
benefit had risen 
by less than 12 per cent. . . . In 
1950 legislation contained important 
amendments, i.e., benefits are now 
computed as 50 per cent of the first 
$100 of average wages and 15 per 
cent of the next $200... . 


surance primary 


(a) What are the principal reasons 
for this gap between prices and 
wages on the one hand and average 
primary benefit on the other? Include 
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in your analysis consideration of fac- 
tors (1) inherent in the benefit for- 
mula applicable during this period, 
and (2) affecting the economy as a 
whole. 

(b) Do you believe a “gap’ such as 
that mentioned in part (a) of this 
question is desirable? Why? An- 
swer requires statement of your con- 
cept of a sound Old-Age Survivors 
Insurance benefit formula. 

(c) To what extent would Old-Age 
Survivors Insurance benefits, other 
than primary, show a gap similar to 
that described for primary? Answer 
requires definition of primary benefit 
and explanation in general terms of 
how benefits other than primary are 
computed. 

(d) To what extent do the provi- 
sions in the last sentence of the above 
quotation represent changes in the 
pre-1950 Old-Age Survivors Insur- 
ance law? 


Answer 


(a) The gap between prices and 
wages on the one hand and average 
primary benefit on the other results 
from two causes. First, average 
wages on which the primary benefit 
is calculated, are based on the claim- 
ant’s wage record over a past period. 
Therefore when wages are rising, as 
they did for the period 1939-1950, 
the result is that average wages for 
the period are lower than the wage 
level at the end of the period. This 
is reflected in the primary benefit. 
Second, the primary benefit formula 
weights low average wages more 
heavily than high, so that an increase 
in average wages for the individual 
is not matched by a parallel increase 
in primary benefit. 

(b) Determination of the proper 
size of the difference in level between 
average wages and average primary 
benefit cannot be determined by 
mathematical standards. It is gen- 
erally agreed that, even at the known 
risk that individual OASI benefi- 
ciaries will need to seek assistance or 
relief, it is not desirable or practic- 
able to attempt to pay insurance 
benefits approaching or equaling 
wages. The principal reason is the 
need for preserving maximum incen- 
tive for provision of other security 
by the individual as a supplement to 
the basic OASI benefit. 


(c) OASI benefits other than 
primary—that is, to individual de- 
pendents and survivors of the in- 
sured person—are computed as a 
percentage of the primary benefit of 
such insured person. To this extent 
the amount of the non-primary benefit 
is related to that of the primary bene- 
fit, and would show a gap similar to 
the primary. Counteracting this ef- 
fect to a greater or less extent is the 
fact that the amount of the non-pri- 
mary benefit paid on a single claim 
is influenced by the number of de- 
pendents and survivors and the lim- 
itation of a maximum number of 
dollars per claim. 

(d) The provisions quoted in the 
last sentence were substituted in the 
1950 amendments for a formula that 
provided that the primary benefit be 
computed on the basis of (1) 40 per 
cent of the first $50 of average 
monthly wages, plus (2) 10 per cent 
of the next $200 of average monthly 
wages, plus (3) an increment of 1 
per cent of the total of (1) and (2) 
for each year of coverage. 
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QUIZ «::- MONTH 


The following questions and answers are from an examination given 
the students of the Fire Risk (Physical Aspects) Course conducted 
by the School of Insurance of the Insurance Society of New York. 
Additional questions will appear in the October issue. 


Question |. 


(a) Describe briefly the construc- 
tion and operation of a water-flow 
alarm valve on a sprinkler system. 
(b) Why are alarm attachments, as 
installed in sprinkler systems, so 
important ? 

Answer: (a) A water flow alarm 
is an alarm initiated by a flow of 
water in a sprinkler system. This is 
accomplished by means of a device 
attached to the alarm valve in a 
sprinkler system which device con- 
trols the operation to a local alarm 
or trips a transmitter thereby sending 
a signal to a central station. This 
device is usually in a metal housing 
and is attached either to the risers 
or laterals in a sprinkler system by 
means of a yoke with a flapper valve 
extending into the sprinkler pipe. 
Any flow of water in the pipe lifts 
the flapper and trips the transmitter 
thereby sending an alarm. 

(b) Alarm attachments as installed 
in sprinkler systems are important 
because they notify a central station 
or a local station of any trouble such 
as a fire or possibly a_ broken 
sprinkler-head accidently discharged. 


Question 2. 


Describe the two principal types 
of sprinkler systems. 


Answer 
systems 


The two types of sprinkler 
are the wet pipe and dry 
pipe. In the wet pipe water is in the 
pipes at all times and as soon as a 
head is fused water is discharged at 
once. In a dry pipe system there is 
no water but air under pressure and 
the water is held back by a dry pipe 
valve. When a head is fused as from 
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a fire the air is discharged and the 
pressure released thereby permitting 
the water to flow. 


Question 3. 


In sprinklered risks, why are cur- 
tain boards installed 
stairways ? 


around open 


Answer; In sprinkler systems cur- 
tain boards are installed around open 
stairways to prevent the spread of 
heat so as to not discharge an undue 
number of sprinklers and thereby 
cause severe water damage when the 
fire is only a small one and can be 
controlled by a few sprinkler heads 
opening. 


Question 4. 


What is meant by a complete 
sprinkler supervisory service ? 
Answer: A complete supervisory 
service is One in which all parts of 
the sprinkler system are protected 
by alarms. In other words the com 
plete system including all distribu- 
tions is so arranged that any defect 
or tampering would immediately set 
off the alarm and notify a central 
station that trouble existed. This 
would include low water in the 
gravity tank, low air pressure in the 
pressure tank, any electric defects 
in alarms or any opening of valves 
that should be left closed. 


Question 5. 


Name three water 
supply for automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems. 


sources of 


Answer: Three sources of water 
supply for sprinkler systems are 
the gravity, tank, pressure tank and 
city supply. 


Question 6. 


What is a fire department siamese 
hose connection? What is its pur 


pe se ? 


Answer: A fire department siamese 
hose connection is a double pipe 
located outside the building, Its 
purpose is so the fire department can 
hook up to the siamese connection 
and pump water through this con 
nection which supplies the standpipe 
through the building. The fire de 
partment can thereby fire 
from several stories without drag 
ging the hose from the street up to 
the fire. All that is necessary is for 
the fire department to make a con 
nection at the floor where the fire 
is and the fire water is pumped 


fight a 


through the siamese hose connection 
up to the standpipe to which the 
fire department has its hose con 
nection. 


Question 7. 


(a) Which type of watchman serv 
ice do you prefer, and why? 
Watchman with portable clock 
Watchman service with Central 
Station Connection 

(b) What is meant by 
service at a central station. 


l. 
2. 


“runner” 


Answer: (a) I prefer the watchman 
service with Central Station connec 
tion because it is necessary for the 
watchman to make his rounds in 
numerical order. In other words the 
system is fool proof and the watch 
man must make his rounds otherwise 
the central station would immedi 
ately send a runner to determine the 
trouble. 
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Quiz of the Month—Continued 


(b) A runner at central station is 
one who ts sent to a place which fails 
to send in the necessary watchman 
signals. In other words if a watch- 
man fails to ring in at his various 
stations in a central station connec- 
tion the runner would be sent out 
to that place to determine the trouble. 


Question 8. 


Where there are two water sup- 
plies for sprinklers such as gravity 
tank and pressure tank, which is con- 
sidered the primary supply ? 
Answer: Where there are two water 
supplies for sprinklers such as a 
gravity tank and pressure tank, the 
pressure tank is considered as the 
primary supply. 


Question 9. 


What are the general rules relat- 
ing to the installation of a standpipe 
and hose system? 


Answer: General rules applying to 
a standpipe and hose system are that 
there must be a siamese connection 
in the street for attachment by the 
fire department. Gravity tank can 
also feed the standpipe and_ this 
gravity tank must be located on the 
roof with sufficient elevation to fur- 


nish the necessary pressure. Each 
floor must have a fire department 
connection and a supply of 2% inch 
linen hose connected. Reducer 
valves to reduce pressure are also 
necessary, which valves are to be 
operated by the fire department only. 


Question 10. 


(a) For what class or classes of 
fire are the following used: 

1. Soda acid extinguishers 

2. Calcium chloride extinguishers 
3. Carbon tetrachloride —_—extin- 
guishers 

4. COs extinguishers 

(b) In a loft building of 10,000 sq. 
ft. area, how many fire pails are re- 
quired ? 


(a) Soda acid extin- 
guishers are for class A fires such 
as of wood, etc. where a quenching 
or cooling effect is necessary. Cal- 
cium Chloride extinguishers are also 
primarily used on class A fires. Car- 
bon tetrachloride extinguishers are 
for class C or electrical fires. COz 
extinguishers can be used on class 
B or C fire, or, in other words, 
paints, oils, etc. and electrical fires. 
(b) In a loft building of 10,000 sq. 
feet area 20 fire pails are required. 
One fire pail is necessary for every 
500 square feet. 


Answer: 
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Ohio Farmers Companies 


a 
OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE COMPANY . ( havteve? 1848 } 


OHIO FARMERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Ku EASTERN OL PARTMENT Philadelipho 


LeRoy, Ohio 


PACIFIC COAST DEFARTHENT Los Angeles, Ocklond, Son Froncuco 
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PARTNERSHIP AGREEMENTS 
AND RESERVES 


WO IMPORTANT FACETS of 
ae operation, partnership 
agreements and adequate agency re- 
serves, were discussed by W. S. 
Chandler, secretary of the Phoenix 
Insurance Company at the recent 
meeting of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. While 
Mr. Chandler did not attempt to 
name the amount of an adequate re- 
serve, he stated that not one agent 
in ten maintains an adequate reserve 
for emergencies. He pointed out the 
vital role of partnership agreements 
and noted some of the points such 
agreements should cover. These in- 
clude buy and sell agreements, the 
provisions for the procedure to be 
followed in the event of the death 
of one of the partners and provi- 
sions for the disability of one 
partner. 


HUEBNER FOUNDATION 
AWARDS 
HE Administrative Board of 
The S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion for Insurance Education has 
announced its fellowship and schol- 
arship grants for 1953-1954. These 
grants, which vary in amount from 
$200 to $3,200 (including sum- 
mer session), have been made to 
seventeen persons for the purpose of 
enabling them to pursue graduate 
study in insurance for the Ph.D. 
degree in order to prepare for in- 
surance teaching careers in colleges 
and universities. 

Candidates for fellowships or 
scholarships are required, in addition 
to supplying the usual information 
requested by the University of Penn- 
sylvania, to certify (1) that it is 
their intention to follow insurance 
teaching careers, (2) that they will 
major in insurance for graduate de- 
grees, and (3) that during the period 
for which they hold fellowships or 
scholarships they will not engage in 
any outside work for pay or profit 
without the consent of the Founda- 
tion’s administrative board. 

Fellowships or scholarships are 
granted initially for a period not 
longer than one year, but may be 
renewed in meritorious cases. 
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Muscles for a nation’s air arm 


Since it started in 1939, the operation of the 


McDonnell Aircraft Corporation of St. Louis 
has been characterized by daring, imagination 
and technical foresight in building planes for 
America’s defense. From its modern plant have 
come such battle tested planes as the jet-powered 
Phantom and Banshee, and the sensational new 
Voodoo and Demon jet fighters. 


Over ten thousand agents . 


As with so many of America’s industries. 
U.S. F.& G. has participated in the growth of 
McDonnell by providing the various insurance 
coverages essential to its operations. 

Whether you produce planes or trains; 
whether you sell goods or services for the home 
or for defense; no matter what you do, there 
are U.S. F. & G. coverages to meet your needs. 


. » there’s one in your community. 


Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


S.F.& 


CASUALTY-FIRE 
INSURANCE 


a 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


For September, 1953 





A vital message 
to the head of 
the family 


Two ways you can 
protect your family 
against CANCER 


...@ check 
...@ check-up 


Cancer strikes in one of every 
two families. Each year more than 
60,000 American children under 
the age of eighteen lose a parent 
to cancer. 


Yet many cancers can be cured, 
if discovered in time. 


Every man should have a 
complete physical examina- 
tion once a year. Women over 
thirty-five should have a com- 
plete physical examination 
twice a year. 


Because of scientific advances, 
patients are being cured today 
who could not have been saved 
even five years ago. 


The American Cancer Society 
asks your help in the fight against 
eancer. Your check today will 
help pay for costly research. Will 
help keep physicians informed of 
latest developments in detection 
and treetment. Will help pay for 
the training of doctors to special- 
ize in cancer. 


How soon we find cancer’s 
cause and cure depends on how 
soon and how much help comes 
from people like you. 


Invest your money today for your 
family’s security tomorrow. 


| “Cancer” c/o Postmaster, (Your town) 


| Please send me free literature 
about cancer. 
Enclosed is my contribution of 
eens to the cancer crusade, 


| Name 








| Address 





| City State__ 
os hrc als elk itemeniaanieiniiantne 
Cancer strikes One in Five 
STRIKE BACK... 
Give to Conquer Cancer 


| 
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WARNING ON 
DEDUCTIBLES 


ERTAIN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Boe reportedly writing $50 and 
$100 deductible motor vehicle liabil- 
ity insurance coverage in Texas. 
The deductible coverages are, of 
course, sold at lower rates than those 
applicable to regular full coverage 
property damage and bodily injury 
liability insurance. 

Casualty Insurance Commissioner, 
Garland A. Smith of the Texas In- 
surance Department, has released a 
warning to all automobile owners 
that such deductible property dam- 
age and bodily injury insurance will 
not be accepted by the Department 
of Public Safety as evidence of finan- 
cial responsibility under the Texas 
Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility 
Law. The Commissioner stresses 
that the warning is not to be consid- 
ered as applying in any way to de- 
ductible collision insurance. 

The Commissioner’s warning is 

apparently based on a letter from J. 
B. Alderdice, Chief of the Safety 
Responsibility Division, Texas De- 
partment of Public Safety, in which 
it is stated that: 
“A motor vehicle liability policy is 
defined in Section 5 and in Section 
21 of the Safety-Responsibility Act. 
No provision is made for any deduct- 
ible coverage. Therefore, if a mo- 
tor vehicle liability policy provides 
for any deductible amount, it cannot 
be accepted by this Department as 
meeting the requirements of the 
Safety-Responsibility Act.” 


NEW MULTIPLE LOCATION 
RATING PLAN 


FTER PROLONGED STUDIES a new 
(aie plan for multiple location 
risks has been unanimously approved 
by the Multiple Location Service 
office and the National Insurance 
Service Organization. It has been 
sent to the various regional and rat 
ing organizations with the sugges- 
tion that it be approved for use on 
a countrywide basis effective August 
1. Under the new plan which is de- 
signed to replace the two different 
plans previously in use, that part of 
the premium in excess of $2,500 is 
subject to rate credits ranging from 
0% to15% based on size of premium 
and 0% to 15% based on the number 
of locations and the maximum per- 
centage of value at any one location. 


An insured having a record of low 
fire loss frequency will receive 
higher credits than a policyholder 
with more numerous losses. If the 
fire loss ratio exceeds 50%, all of 
these credits will be reduced or en- 
tirely eliminated by the application 
of a table geared to the number of 
fire losses and the fire loss ratio it- 
self. Under the new rating plan, all 
forms are limited to annual policies 
except Form No. 1 which may be 
written either for one year or for a 
term of three years. The new plan 
also incorporates procedural im- 
provements. A new form has been 
devised for insuring distilled spirits 
on distillery premises. It permits un- 
limited specific insurance and pro- 
vides for calculation of the final 
earned premium after expiration 
based on the actual values and spe- 
cific insurance reported during the 
term of the policy. The new form 
covers only on distillery premises, 
and Forms Nos. 1 and 5 have been 
changed to exclude coverage on dis- 
tillery premises. 


BUREAU OF A & H 
UNDERWRITERS 


Mc THAN ONE HUNDRED- 
TWENTY persons at the educa- 
tional seminar of the Bureau of Ac- 
cident and Health Underwriters in 
New York last month heard a well 
rounded program embracing risk se- 
lection, medical underwriting, trends 
in th> franchise insurance field, 
methods and procedures, non-can 
cellable accident and health insurance 
and hospital expense insurance. An 
indication of the size of this branch 
of the insurance business was given 
by Charles E. Stevens of the Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance Company 
who reported that in 1952 the in- 
dividual or commercial volume 
amounted to $859,235,240, the 
group volume was $1,060,623,598 
and Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
plans accounted for another $940,- 
026,325. John F. McAlevey, coun- 
sel of the Bureau, reported that the 
Uniform Individual Accident and 
Sickness Policy Provisions Law 
was now the standard of approval 
in 38 jurisdictions. The law has 
been enacted in 29 jurisdictions and 
Alabama, Florida, Missouri, Ohio 
and Congress (for the District of 
Columbia) have bills under consid- 
eration. 
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INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS 


COLORADO 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CANADA 





RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bidg. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 


JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Carolina 





FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT HAMPSON & S08, | LIMITED 


Canedian Representat 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Ser Service Depts. 


1 St. John St., Montreal 
ir Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 








FLORIDA 


TEXAS 





HUNTER LYON, INC. 


GENERAL AGENT 
901 South Miam! Avenue 
MIAMI 36 
Serving Florida Agents 





J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 
1408 LANCASTER AVENUE 
FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 





Robert Howard J. M. Williams J. A. Gomety 
D. Oliver Ww. 


ROBERT HOWARD & 60., LIMITED 
Established 1901 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





LOUISIANA 











WM. A. MARBURY & CO. 
Managing General Agents 
RUSTON, LOUISIANA 


JACOB ISAAC 
General Agent 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Successor to James H. Aldridge Co. 








REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 


BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 








ROY MARTIN & CO., ING. 
Managing General Agents 


508 Industries 
New Orleans, La. 
Tel. CAnal 4566-67 


LOUISIANA MISSISSIPPI 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilities 


759 Victoria Square, Montreal |, Que. 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 








R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, ING. 


Managing General Agents 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 





FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON OKLA. CITY 
LUBBOCK DALLAS SAN ANTONIO 


Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 


General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 





Stewart, Smith (Canada) Limited 


Sun Life Buliding, Montreal 
Agents and Brokers 


or 
Insurance and Reinsurance 
2 om at 
116 oy bn New Y 
Board of Tra ; ed , 
Stewart, Smith & Co., ‘Limited, London, England 





MONTANA 


UTAH 








H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 


MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 
Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 


THE KOLOB CORPDRATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Loke City, Utah 





THOMPSON-HANN INSURANCE LTD. 
British Columbia General Agents 
560 HOWE ST. 


TELEGRAMS 
UNDERWRITE 
VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER 
CANADA 





NEW YORK 


WEST VIRGINIA 





Hoey, Exvuison & Frost, INc. 


INSURANCE UNVERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Writtnc Att Crasses or INSURANCE 
Loca, anp Country WIpE 





ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 


Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 


HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA 




















NELSON & STROSS 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Representing Stock and Mutua! Companies 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 
6 EAST 45TH ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Mu. 7-654! 
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WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Caneda, Limited 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


525 Insurance Exchange Building Montrea! 


Parent Office 
WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD. 
London, England 











A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Lumsden Bidg. Toronto 


Insurance Service 
Throughout Canada 
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Actual Fire Losses 
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Contractual and Assumed Liability 
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Loss Control (monthly) 
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LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Bailee, The Concept of-—-William H., 
Diplomatic Immunity--W. 7. Deeks Ye 
Fire Legal Liability-Richard A. Winslow 
Handling of Claims, The-—B. N. Moore € 8. J 
High Claims and Awards-Chase M. Smith 
Judge Says, The-—Thomas I 
Legal Spotlight, The (monthly) 
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A.M.A. Meeting . 
A. & H, Developments (monthly) . 
Boon or Doom ?—Joseph A, Neumann 
Casualty Rate Increases 
Catalyst in Foreign Trade, 
Classified Fire Experience 
Collecting Earned Premiums—Thelma Ray 
Complete Destruction Llovd L. Temple 
Driver's Age and Accidents—-Victor F 
ire Experience, Classitied—John 8. 
Yurriers’ Customers, The—S. O. Maclean 
Great Partnership, The—James F, Crafts 
Health Insurance Council, The—Ralph Heller 
Health, To Better—-Delbert L. Pugh 
Insurance in Transition—Spalding Southall 
Insurance Woman, The-—-M. H. Blackburn 
Larger Losses Winfield W. Greene 

Law of Large Numbers—L,. Longley-Cook & D. 
Legislative Developments hats ovens 
Miscellaneous Expense Benefit, The Paul W 
Multiple Line Concept, The William D 
Need for Uniformity, The J/rving @ 
Non-Cancellable Coverages David G 
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Around the Office -Guyw Fergason 
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MONTHS 


Executive Inventory, The—Ingolf H. E. Otto 
Forms Control—/ohn H. Conneely, Jr. 
How to Sell New ProceduresF. C. Heidemann 
Incentive Bonus Plan—William R. Phelan 

Man Alone, A—Dudley M. Pruitt 

Modern Aids to Office Efficie ‘ney (monthly) 
Office hen not Directory (monthly) 

Office Services—Guy Fergason 

Operating eon tay Fergason 
Psychonumerosis i Crawford 
Punch-Card and C EF Costs —G, 
Overloading and Delegation 
Robot Brain 

What Holds Women Back ?—Helen G. Irwin ..........005. Sept. 
Where and How Do You Recruit ?—Guy Fergason 
Who Manages the Office?—Guy Fergason 

Work Measurement—John ©. Morris 

Your Secretary—Mary H. Barrett 


June 75 
PicED RO RS iy owK kobe eae . June 77 


Conzelman 
Guy Fergason 


Apr. 69 
..May 115 


RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 
Canada 
Minnesota, 
Nebraska 
Oklahoma 
Cal, Del., of ¢ 
Extended Coverage 
Minnesota 
Fire 
Connecticut, 
Washington 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
Hail 
North Carolina 
Owners’, Landlords’ & Tenants’ 
California, Connecticut, New 
Workmen's Compensation 
Mass., New Jersey, New York, Virginia 
Massachusetts, New Jersey. New York, Virginia 
Cal., Ky., Mass., N. Y., N .. Pa, 
Florida, Oklahoma 


May 110 

. July "100 
pt. 91 
-Aug. 66 


..-Apr. 58 
..June 134 


.. N. Mex., R 


Texas ... 


..May 37 
67 
June 1380 


York . Sept. 


. Sept. 68 


SALES & EDUCATION 


Anyone Can Make a 

Art of Salesmanship, The 

Boss and tae Thieves, The 

Business Tbuilders—-M. H. Blackburn 

C.P.C.U, Questions and Answers—American Institute 
Part I-—Insurance Principles and Practices 
Part Il—Insurance Principles and Practices 
Part IIL-General Education 

Collection Troubles—Harley J. Reynolds 

Contract Bond Opportunities—Carroll W. 

Creative Selling—Arthur H. Seffing 

Crime Pays—Val White 

Dwelling Building Broad Form, The—Richard M. Heine ....A 

Freedom and the Salesman— Walter H, Wheeler dr, 

Garage Liability Policy Leroy W. Fietina 

It Ain't the World—Marion Williamson 

Levels of Salesmanship—Charles L. Lapp .............6005 May 101 

It's Fun Being Lazy—William A. Gottsacker 

Last Six Feet, The—Robin 8. Willdama ............cccecees Sept. 33 

Personal Articles Policy—-Francis XY. O'Leary pt. 88 

Quiz of the Month 
General Insurance Education .. . 72, Apr. 99 
Fire Insurance 103, June 67 
Fire Risk (Physical Sept. 139 
Law Course .. July 97, ‘Aug. 115 

Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) 

Secret Weapon, The—B. W. Rhodes 

Selling Parade, The -Charles R. 

Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthly) 

Serve, Show and Suggest—-William H. Gove 

Special Risks, Glamour of—American Arrow 

Student ¢ ‘overage—W ayland Mansfield 

Three Foolish Versions—H. J. Doolittle, CPCU 


Survey—-Clarence L. Donze ......... Sept. 
CORR: Ty MEE iene ce vediscecewed Apr. 


Fred McCord 


7, May 
.. June 99, July 
-Aug. 101, Sept. 


Aspects) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Building Cost Index 
Company Developments 
Conventions Ahead A 
Fire Losses, Monthly .. Pe ee ee | ee Sept. 
Home Office and Field Appointme nts . Sept. 
Ln tg ae Stock Quotations 

New Publications 
Stock Index, Best's 


‘130 
mh 


90 


. Sept. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 


Allstate Insurance, (hicago 
(Credits Driving Mdncation) 
America Fore Group, New York 

(New Secretaries) 

(New Director) 
American-Associated Cos. St. 

(Taylor, Vice President t) 

(To Increase Capital) ........... June 121 
American Automobile, St. Louis 

(Capital Increase) 
American Farmers Mutual, Chicago 

(Dahimann, Ex. Vice President) . -Aug. 11 
American Fidelity & Casualty, Richmond 

(Trailer Home Financing) g. 119 

(Te Issue Stock) ‘sept. 131 
American Income Assurance, Chicago 

(A & H_ Companies Merge) + mept. 131 
hatin Indemnity, Corea 

(Winter Advanced) y 148 

(Hartung Advanced) .. 107 
American Liberty, Birmingham 

(To Absorb Penn-Liberty) ....../ Aug. 119 
American Motorists, Chicago 

(Kemper Takes Issue 107 

(Heineke, Vice President) July 107 
American Mutual Benefit, Phiiadeipinin’ 

(Changes Name) May 143 
American Mutual Liability, Boston 

(New Vice Presidents) May 143 
American Mutual Reinsurance, Chicago 

(Executive Advancements) Iny 143 
American Policyholders’, Boston 

(Auto Merit Dividend’ Plan) .. Sept. 131 
American Reinsurance Group, New York 

(Official Changes) May 143 
Arex Indemnity, New York 

(Change in Control) 121 

(Capital Changes) . f . 119 
Associated ee Mutuals 

(Correction Notice) .........+..-- July 107 

(To Remove Assessment Feature) Aug. 119 

(Deviation Filing Disapproved) ..Sept. 131 
Atlantic Mutual Grou 

(Deviation Approv: June 121 


Balfour-Guthrie Insurance, San Praastnee 
(New Carrier May 143 

Bituminous Companies, Rock Isla 
(Hesse, Exec. Vice President) ae 107 

Blackstone Mutual Fire, Providence 
(Changes Name) .......ssceeeeesd Aug. 119 


seeee May 143 


Copies Fire, a 


Name) 
penrense Group, 
Manager to Retire) 

Citizens Casua ty, New York 

(Capital Increase) 
(See Arex Indemnity) 
(Capital Changes) Aug 

Commercial Union Group, New York, 
New Director) 

Community Mutual, Philadelphia 
(See American Mutual Benefit) 

Equity General, Miami 
(New York License) 

Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(New Director) 

(To Issue New Stock) 

Farm Bureau Companies, Columbux. 
(Kramer, Aasiatant to President) iow 
(Credit for Driver Courses) 

(Major Medical Ex _— Policy) July 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto., Columbus 
(File Independent Auto Schedules) 

Ang, 

(Trained Driver Discount Approved) 

Sept. 
Indianapolis 


..May 


Farm Bureau Mutual, 
(Named Secretary 
Federal Insurance, New York 
(Merger Pronoaed) ; 192 
(See U. 8. Guarantee) Aug. 122 


For September, 1953 


Federal Mutual Fire, Boston 
(Changes Name) 
(New Director) ........ Sept. 132 
he and Guar. ins. Undrs., Baltimore 
Official Staff Changes) et .Feh, 134 
Fire and Casualty, Hartford 
(To Expand Operations) 108 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Frane isco” 
(File Independent Auto Schedules) 
Aug. 120 
Sept 


. Sept. 132 


(New Comprehensive Policy) 
General America Group, Seattle 
(New Director) 
General Fire & Casualty, New York 
(New President) 
Glens Falis Group, Glens Falls 
(New Director) : 
Globe & Rutgers Group, New York 
(Youngman, Chairman) 
(New Directors) 
Grain Dealers Mutual, Indianapolis 
(Executive Appointments) 
Gulf Insurance, Dalles 
(Stock Dividend) 


Hamilton Fire, New York 
(Changes Name) 
Hartford Accident, Hartford 
(Executive Changes) 
Hartford Fire Croup, 
(New Director) 
Ilome Indemnity, New York 
(Hargrett, Director) .........+.- May 
flome Insurance, New York 
(One Hundred Years @!d) 
Home Insurance, Honolulu 
(New President) ..............:- May 
Inland Empire Insurance, Salt Lake City 
(Howay, Vice President) 
tnsurance of N, A. Group, Philadelphia 
(New Inland Marine Form) J 
(New Vice Presidents) 
Insurors Indemnity, Tulsa 
(Change in Control) 
International Re-Insurance, 
(Liquidation Completed) 
International Service, Fort Worth 
(Capital Revision) ; 
Interstate Casualty, Bloomington 
(Changes Name and Capital) . 
LaSalle Casualty, Chicago 
(See American Income) 
Lloyds Fire, San Antonio 
(Receiver Appointed) Je 
Louisville Fire & Marine, Louisville 
(New President) Jnne 
Lumbermens Mutual Casealty. Chicago 
(See American Motorists) July 
Lumber Mutual Fire 
(New Director) 
(Strong, Advanced) k 
(Beckford Heads Lumber Mutual) 
Sept 


Hartford 


Dover 


Manhattan Casualty, New York 
(Management Changes) ; 

Manufacturers Fire, Philadelphia 
(Capital Increase) .. Sept 

Maryland Casualty, Raltimore 
(To Retire Preferred Stock) 
(Preferred Issue Recired) 

Mercury Insurance, St. Paul 
(Stock Dividend) .. 

Meridian Mutual, Indianapolis 
(Russell Elected President) .. 
Meritplan Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New Company) . July 

Michigan Mutual Liability Netroit 
(New Directors) May 

Mission Indemnity, Pasadena 
(Revises Capital Structure) 

Motor Vehicle Casualty, Chicago 
(100% Stock Dividend Declared). 


... June 


July 
Aug 


Sept 


..May 


. Sept 


.June 124 


1953) 


Mutual Fire, Marine, Paliadsiphie 
( Advancements) June 124 
Mutual Service Casualty, St. 
(To Recognize Driving pls 
(New Vice-President) 
National Union Group, Pittsburgh 
(Capital Increase) 
New Amsterdam Group, 
(New Director) 

New Hampshire Fire, Manchester 
(Turner, New Responsibilities) 

North American, San Antonio 
(See Lioyds Fire) 

Northeastern Insurance, Ilartford 
(Executive Changes) 

Northern Insurance, New York 
(To Write Participating Policies) 

Sept. 135 


.May 14 
. Sept, 135 


May 147 
Baltimore 
June 124 


Aug. 121 
July 109 


June 125 


Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
(Stock Dividend) 

Ohlo Hardware Mutual, Coshoce ton 
(Executive Appointments) ‘ 
Pan American Casualty, Houston 

(To Declare Stock Dividend) ... 
Penn-Liberty Insurance, ne 
(One-third Interest Sold) 
(See American Liberty) 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens, Philadelphia 
(New Appointments) Aug. 121 
Prudential Insurance of G. B., New York 
(Executive Appointment) -Aug. 121 
Resolute Insurance, Hartford 
(Ward, Vice President) 22 
— I 
ey New 
pay ‘Gua 
Rush Township Mutual, 
(Changes Name) 
St. Paul Group, St. Paul 
(Centennial Celebration) . June 124 
Saskatchewan Government, Regina 
(Government Inroads) : 
Saskatchewan Guarantee, Regina 
(Government Inroads) July 110 
Seaboard Mutual Casualty, Philadelphia 
(Assessment Order) une 12% 
Seaboard Surety, New York 
(Stock Dividend) 
Southeastern Fire, Charlotte 
(New Vice President) 
Southern Fire & Marine, Atlanta 
(Reorganization) t 122 
State Farm Mutual Automobile, 
(State Farm Volume Booms) 
Serine | Fire, Cobleskill 
(See Vyoming Valley Fire) 
Stuyvesant Insurance, New York 
(Life Affiliate Being Formed) ... 
Texas Mutual Insurance, Austin 
(“Non-Assessable” Policy Held 
Assessable) ° 


Travelers Group, Hartford 
(New Vice Presiderts) 26 
Treckmen's Insurance, New York 
(Incorporation Papers) 
Underwriters at Lioyd’s, London 
(Premiums and Claims) 
United Fire, New York 
(See Hamilten Fire) July 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 
(Official Changes) Jun 
U. 8. Guarantee, New York 
(See Federal Insurance) 
(Merger Concluded) ............../ Aug 
Wyoming Valley Fire, Warsaw 
(Mutuals Merge) 


June 125 
..May 147 


-Aug. 121 


June 125 
Rushtown 
Aug. 122 


.. July 110 


May 147 

July 110 
Bloomington 
Sept. 145 
July 110 
-Aug. 122 
Sept 


June 
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Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

New Hampshire Fire Ins, Co., Manchester, N. H. 

North Amer'ean Accident Insurance Co., Chicago, 

North British and Mercantile Ins, Co., New York, N. Y. 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., New York, NS 

( Northeastern Ins, Co., Hartford, Conn 

( ‘ Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass'n, Seattle, 

Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton, Ohio 

Commercial t nion-Ocean Group, New York, Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 

: set teh A pp Boom ves naar <3 oo iil. . = . Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, ( 
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Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles. Cal ‘ roenix-Connecticut Group, artfore oe 

Dinkler-Ansley Hotel. Atlanta, Ga ‘ ; Potomae Insurance Co,, Washington, D. C, 

Dotson Co is Ss Ilele na Mont - are : Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Kan. 

Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Dubuaue, AL Providence W ashington Insurance Co., Providence, 
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Employers Reinsurance Corp me insas C ity, Mo hKehse Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden J ae Se ae, Ff Redmond & Shaughnessy Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Eureka Casualty Co., Philade In hia. Pa se ata teed, Shaw & MeNaught, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Excess Insurance Co. of America, New York, 'N. y. Peinsurance Agency Inc., Chicago, 

Excess Underwriters, Inc.. New York. y Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, 

Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland Baieheccs, Md Remington Rand Tne., (Management Controls Div.,) 

Fire Association of Philadelphia, P hil ade ‘Iphia, Pa Rimmer & Co., Frank, Dallas, Texas 

Viremen’s Insurance Co., Newark Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. ... 

First Boston Corp., New York, N y : toyal Exchange Assurance Group, New York, N. Y. 

Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, Texas Roval-Liverpool Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 

Fox River Paper Corp., Appleton, toyal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 


y ; ; Schroeder Hotels, Milwaukee, Wis. 
General Accident Fire & Life Assce Corp., Philadelphia, Pa Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, 8 
General Insurance Co. of America, Seattle, Wash 92 Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chieago, TH. 
General Reinsurance Group, New York, N. Y ..Ins‘de Front Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co., 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. ¥ 135 Springfield Group, Springfield, Mass. 
Glue Fast Equipment Co., New York, N. ¥ : Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind . 104 Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, 
Great American Group, New York, N. ¥ ccaouds Stewart, Smith (Iinois) Ine., cones, 


Gulf Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, 
Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada 


- Texas Fire Building, Wnnis, Texas 

Harford Mutual Insurance Co., Bel Air, Md : , Thémpson-Hann Insurance Ltd., Vancouver, B. ¢ 
Hawkeve Security Insurance Co., Des Moines, lowa . Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, TI. 
Hitke & Co., Inc., Kurt, Chicago, Tl, .... er +a seve 130 Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, ’ 

Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., New York ; 72 Tri-State Insurance Cos., Tulsa, Okla. 

Home Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. caukdel A , : . : £ 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas os 77 United States Casualty Co., New York, N. Y. 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada ........ : . nited aoe pring © Goareaty S —f Baltimore, 
Hunter Lyon, Ine., Miami, Fla ; Swawap aaa +e ‘ nited States Life oe “0., New Yor 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins, Co., Indianapolis, Ind. . ; : Utilities Insurance Co,, St. Louis, Mo, 

Industrial Insurance Co,, Des Moines, Iowa ....... Vance Sanders & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Ins, Co, of North America, Philadelphia, Pa he Br r Webster Co., F. S., Cambridge, Mass. 

Ins. Co, State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa Western Insurance Companies, Fort Scott, Kan, 
Inter-Ovcean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa . 7 Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls, 8S. D 

Isaac, Jacob, Austin, Texas ee , hates : Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 

Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah ...... ; : . Willeox & Co., Ine., Albert M., New York, N. Y. 
La Mers Studio, New York, N. ¥ os beads ‘ ; Willis, Faber & Co., Montreal, Canada 

Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md ; sala 2f Wilson Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada 
Leopold Co,, Burlington, Towa : Pe reer Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Lioyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, Il eve “a eee } Wolverine Insurance Co,, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Loyalty Group, Newark, N, . 5 ; + Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, Texas caee ; ‘ Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. 
Marbury & Co., Wm., Ruston, La Worcester Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


The National Magazine of Insurance 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





Every truck made since the ‘46 
Models is carefully described, positively identified 
in this great, 1953 TRUCK REFERENCE BOOK. 


Automotive dealers, Insurance and Financial Interests . . . take the 
guesswork out of appraising! Get the checked and double-checked facts quickly 


from this easy-to-read, authentic bible of Truck data. 


The New 1953 Edition of the N.A.D.A. Official Used Car Guide 


TED Ee & DEE rTAICce RAAM 
TRUCK REFERENCE BOC 


Available in Limited Quantities! 


TrOnAY . . . . 
IVUR a book for every key man in your organization. 


Enclose your remittance to avoid delay . .. because delay might 


mean an exhausted supply before your order could be filled! 


YEAR MODELS — Latest specifications, Factory List oz 
Advertised Delivered Price of vehicle with standard equipment 
. and price information for year truck produc¢d. 


IDENTIFICATION — Serial numbers for each year ... 


and locations of motor and serial numbers for each make. 


TONNAGE RATING — Nominal rating . . . frequently 


required for registration and insurance. 


GROSS WEIGHT — Recommended maximum weight when 
fully equipped. 


WEIGHT —= Shipping weight with standard equipment . . . 
often needed for registration. 


TIRE SIZE —= Specified in standard equipment and included 


in the price and weight. 


WHEEL BASE — The standard for each model or series 
All Wheel Bases listed for light-duty trucks. 
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ADVERTISING THAT BUILDS AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


North 


you in mind 


America’s advertising is designed with 
to open more doors for you as a 
North America Agent and to create sales 


The nation’s most popular magazines are used 
to bring this effective advertising to the people vou 
do business with, and to the prospects you'd like 
Much of it in full color, this 


advertising gocs ahead to smooth the wav for vou 


to have as customers. 


sclling efforts 


Then, too, as a North America Agent, you'll be 


furnished colorful advertising folders, blotters, leaf- 


lets, newspaper mats and other items 


sionally designed and produced to help vou increase 


your volume. 








all profes- 


This is another example of the fine backing vou 
get as a North \gent 
Value” that comes from representing the North 


America Companies. Why not get a complete run 


America another “Plus 


down on all the advantages of becoming associated 
Write, wire or tel 
phone the Manager of the nearest North America 
Service Office 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Company of North America 


with this pioneering group? 


Indemnity Insuranc« 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Pioneers in Protection —Serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 





